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CENTOALISATION AND DECENTRALISATION 

It is always a real pleasure to write for the pages of the Indian 
Worlds because experience has taught us that the ILditor will always 
give a fair and courteous hearing even to ideas which he cannot be 
expected to share. Not long ago, he allowed me to say something 
in favour of the Partition of the great province of which 1 was once 
a servant, in which I was born, and of which I have the most 
affectionate and loyal memories. I did not hope to make many, 
if any, converts. That docs not matter. The great tiling is that 
all who are interested in India and its political and social advance¬ 
ment should keep as open a mind as possible, and should not come 
to a decision without consulting as many advisers as possible. Any 
changes that are likely to happen in the near future must be more 
or less in the nature of experiments. It is easy to go forward, 
it is much less easy to retrace our stejis. And, since the people of 
Bengal are admittedly among the best educated and most progressive 
races in India, it is desirable, obviously, that they should set an 
example of moderation and wisdom. In that respect, we all look to 
the Indian World to give us a lead. Therefore it is that I ask 
permission once more to advocate a policy which I fear may 
not recommend itself to my many friends in Bengal, and may not 
be popular. 

I beg leave to say a word in favour of decentralisation. I must 
admit, at the very beginning of my argument, that I have against 
me two weighty authorities for whom, in different ways, I have, 
necessarily, the greatest respect. Only the other day, Lord Curzon 
wrote to the Time^ to express his belief that it would be a mistake 
to grant wider powers and greater responsibilities to local govern¬ 
ments. In support of his view, Lord Curzon cited Sir Henry 
Cotton’s speech in the Budget debate. “ There is a real danger to 
be guarded against,” he wrote. It was foreshadowed by Sir Henry 
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Cotton when he remarked from long personal experience that “the 
local governments are all petty despotisms.” 

Now it is evident that it requires some audacity on the part of 
a humble member of the general public to advocate a policy which 
is condemned by two authorities so eminent and speaking from 
such different points of view. When Lord Curzon holds that decen¬ 
tralisation would lead to inefficiency and confusion, and Sir Henry 
Cotton believes that it would bring about an increase of bureaucratic 
stringency of control, it would almost seem that the policy of 
lessening the interference of the central administration is con¬ 
demned beyond redemption. We have all the greatest respect for 
Lord Curzon as the ablest, the most original and most energetic of 
modern Viceroys. We all know that Sir Henry Cotton's devotion 
to the popular cause in India is entirely unselfish and generous, and 
that in advocating it he has more than once incurred the dislike of 
his brother Anglo-Indians. Yet I venture to think, as I have always 
thought, that there can only be progress in India by means of decen¬ 
tralisation. It is this belief that has induced me to urge that the 
Partition of Bengal may be a blessing in disguise after all. May I 
beg those who think differently to give a patient and candid 
hearing to the reasons that have led me to adopt a view which is 
likely, I fear, to prove unpopular ? 

So far, it has been the aim of our reformers to Indianise the 
existing administration. That may be a very excellent object in 
itself, but I doubt if it would make much difference to the mass of 
the Indian people. The system would remain the same ; I doubt 
if the policy would be greatly altered. If the personnel of the exist¬ 
ing administration were changed, it would be by means of com¬ 
petitive examinations. There would be, perhaps, fewer Englishmen; 
there would be more Bengali and Mahratta Hindus. In time, it i^ 
possible that administrators of these latter types might becoqoe'at 
least as unpopular as Englishmen, for one reason or another, are 
said to be at present. 

The unpopularity of an indigenous administration would be an 
even greater evil than the unpopularity of men who, if the worst 
comes to the worst, can leave the country and who, merely as 
exiles, are not so much affected by unpopularity, if only because 
they are foreigners who can console themselves with the thought 
that they have at least tried to do their duty and b^ive been misun¬ 
derstood. 

What do we desire for India ? No doubt that, in due course of 
time, her peoples shall have something of the same local liberty of 
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action as has been conceded to the British Colonies. Now the 
British Colonies early perceived that that end could only be obtained 
by means of the extremest decentralisation. It was only after they 
had obtained a measure of Home Rule that they thought it possible 
to contrive federalised Government. Take, for instance, the case 
of Australia. Until 1901 the great island of Australia, comprising a 
greater area than the whole of India, was divided into six colonies 
thus ; 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


Population 

.. 1,352,397 

.. 1,300,918 

496,596 
363,604 

» 82,553 

172,475 


Total 3,767,443 

These, be it remembered, were homogeneous communities, 
composed of men accustomed to a hereditary system of self- 
government. Their total number was less than that of some Indian 
districts, yet they felt that decentralisation was a necessity until 
each community had worked out its own system of government. 
The Commonwealth is a federation of equal Slates, each of which 
has a share in the common deliberations. Even now, the Mother 
Country and its Colonies have not yet devised a system of joint 
administration. They are content that each shall administer its 
own affairs so long as independent action is compatible with the 
common safety. Even now, New Zealand, with a population of only 
772,719 (something like that of Beluchistan) stands outside of the 
Commonwealth. 

Take again the great Dominion of Canada. It has an area 
almost twice as great as that of India, with a population which is 
less than that of Assam before the Partition. Before 1867 it was 
divided into Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick. In that year these provinces were united into one 
federated Dominion, to which were added in 1870, Manitoba, in 
1871, British Columbia, and in 1873, Prince Edward Island. 
Newfoundland still stands outside che federated provinces, and the 
greater part of the North-West territories are still directly ad¬ 
ministered. It was only when the provinces proved that they could 
govern themselves that it was found advisable to join them into 
one common administration. 


* 
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Take, again, the colonies of South Africa. Here the time has 
not yet come for federation. We have the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope with a population of 1,527,224; that^of Natal, with 
929,970 inhabitants: the Transvaal, containing less than a million 
souls of all races; and the Orange River Colony, with a total 
population of only 207,503. North of these is the vast tract known 
as Rhodesia, which is still administered by a Chartered Company. 
No doubt, in course of time, all these will be united into one 
common administration. But at present, the local conditions 
are too different. Rhodesia could not hold its own with Cape 
Colony. Its population is too scanty and too politically 
undeveloped. 

Now it may be said that the case of India is so totally different 
from that of the various groups of British colonies that the compari¬ 
son I have ventured to make is inapplicable and useless. The 
differences are certainly startling. India has 60 times the popula¬ 
tion of Canada, and 75 times that of South Africa or Australia. 
Moreover our population is much less homogeneous. We have 
many more races, religions and languages. Some of our peoples 
possess an ancient civilisation and literatures which take the highest 
rank, others, as we all know, are painfully taking the first steps out 
of primitive savagery. Obviously it would be possible to grant 
some provinces and some races a measure of political freedom which 
could only be abused by others at present. In Bengal it might be 
possible to introduce some such representative institutions as have 
been granted to the City of Calcutta. In such adjacent tracts as 
the Lushai Hills, and perhaps even in Chota Nagpore, it would be 
premature to think of anything like popular representation except 
in a very humble and tentative form. That is why I venture to 
think that the creation of two Councils in Bengal is a real step 
forwards. It only remains to give these Councils larger powers and 
greater responsibilities, so as to enlist the co-operation of a larger 
number of educated Bengalis in shaping the policy of their local 
administration. I venture to think that the cynical old maxim 
divide et imperes may have a new meaning. Divide in order that 
each race and each province may have a chance of showing its 
capacity for self-government. That would not interfere with the 
employment of Indians in higher posts under the Supreme—the 
Federal—Government of India. On the contrary, it would give 
educated Indians a new opportunity of showing their fitness for 
political employment. It was in the separated colonies that suchr 
men as Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Deakin found their chance of 
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becoming statesmen of acknowledged pre-eminence. At present, 
it is chiefly in the Civil Service and in the Native States that 
educated Indians can rise to positions of influence. It is only by 
some measure of decentralisation that, in a much more crowded 
country than the Colonies, men of light and leading can win their- 
way to the front. We must not forget that undivided Bengal had 
a population as large as that of the United States of America. Now 
the Union comprises 32 original States, 7 States of which were 
admitted without having been organised as territories dependent 
on the Union, and 25 States which have been from time to time 
promoted from the status of dependent territories. Most of the 
States have a smaller population than our districts. Even the 
State of New York which contains the great city of the same name 
has a population not much greater than that of Mymensing. It is 
almost impossible to imagine so great a population under one 
administration if the separate States had not large powers of local 
government Nor could India be administered as a whole except 
under a highly centralised bureaucracy which leaves little room for 
popular representation. Its place, under a system of popular 
government, could only be taken by a federal administration whose 
powers would have to be carefully circumscribed. 

It will be answered, no doubt, that India already possesses a 
centralised administration which is efficient and, on the whole, works 
well. This, in effect, is what Lord Curzon urges with all the weight 
of his experience and great authority. We must listen with respect 
to his gravely-weighed warning. “ I wholly dissent,” he says, 
“ from the opinion of the late Mr. John Bright, which was not 
based upon any personal knowledge of Indian administration, that 
the first condition of good government in India is the abolition of 
the Viceroyalty, and the splitting up of that country into a number 
of separate provinces, each with an almost independent Govern¬ 
ment ; and I cannot imagine a political change that would be 
fraught with greater mischief to the cause of good administration, 
or to the real welfare of the people. Were each Government to 
evolve its own standard, or to follow its own caprice, a series of 
conflicting politics would spring up all over India, and the evils (A 
a heptarchy on a gigantic scale would be produced.” 

This, be it remembered, is the deliberate opinion of the most 
efficient, vigorous and brilliant Viceroy of our time. It is not for 
ordinary men to contest so grave and important a statement save 
in the most respectful and tentative fashion. This much, however, 
we may be permitted, to say. Even now, the whole pf India is not 
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administered with absolute uniformity. It would be absurd to 
apply the same laws and rules to, say, the Twenty-Four Pergunnahs 
and the Lushai Hills, to Beluchistan and Bengal. Nor, if we are 
to make a beginning in the direction of a more popularised form of 
administration, can we wait till all the races, peoples and provinces 
of India are ready to receive the boon. That the central Govern¬ 
ment in a country like India must keep a firm control and vigilant 
supervision over subordinate governments is obvious. That is a 
point on which Lord Curzon and Sir Henry Cotton, who probably 
agree on no other Indian question, are at one. But we cannot find 
much greater employment for the energies of educated inhabitants 
of the more advanced provinces unless there is a very substantial 
measure of decentralisation. So long as we have one common 
administration over the 75 millions or so of people in the two 
Bengals, that administration must be of the bureaucratic type, it 
must be in the hands of a limited number of administrators, and it 
must be what Sir Henry Cotton (perhaps somewhat too forcibly) 
calls “ a petty despotism." 

We must admit that Lord Curzon has justice on his side when 
he says that “ local Governments have their defects, just as the 
central Government has its ; they tend insensibly to become narrow, 
rigid, and rather soulless in the discharge of their duties when these 
are neither enlightened by outside experience nor stimulated by 
higher control." So is it, undoubtedly, with district administration 
when it is not supported and stimulated by a strong yet supple 
control from head-quarters. Yet the problem remains of giving 
effect to the new nationalistic feeling of various Indian races, the 
most marked example of which is the sturdy (though, I venture to 
think, mistaken) opposition to the Partition of Bengal. We cannot 
yet afford to dispense with a strong and impartial central control. 
In that direction lies efficient administration, as advocated by Lord 
Curzon, and the recognition of the Pan-Indian sentiment as 
represented by Sir Henry Cotton and the National Congress. I 
hope indeed that it is possible to maintain the present efficiency of 
India as a whole and yet to admit more Indians from time to time 
into its ranks. But there is another problem which seems to be 
falling out of sight, and that is the advance in political and social 
education of the Indian masses. This, at present, takes the shape 
of an ever-growing number of critics of the administration, critics 
who are irresponsible, who have no practical expetience of politics, 
and who, very often, are not very well aware of what they desire. 
The aspirations of such men can be suppressed by force, or else 
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as in Western countries, some means can be devised for giving 
them some share of responsibility, whether by the vote or otherwise. 
There is no room for them all in a highly centralised bureaucracy. 
But if we fall back upon the natural unit of Indian administration-^ 
the district, which, after all corresponds roughly in population to 
an American State,—it ought to be possible to devise some means 
of discovering, conciliating and utilising public opinion. In one 
sense, Indian administration is already highly decentralised. Each 
district has already its own budget, its own treasury, its own law- 
courts, in many cases, its own system of taxation. Every Indian, 
besides his loyalty to his own race, his own province, and to our 
common Dominion of Bharatvarsha, has a very strong affection 
for his native district and a very competent knowledge of its needs. 
It is open to Sir Henry Cotton to assert that every district collector 
is “ a petty despot.” He is usually a very busy and harassed 
despot, who would be only too glad to have some means of shifting 
his responsibilities on to the shoulders of some of those whose 
affairs he administers. It appears to me, if I may very diffidently 
express my opinion, that we must begin by popularising district 
administration, and that the next step will be to devise some means 
of giving districts some soit of representation in the provincial 
councils. And since large councils, as a beginning, are always 
unsuccessful, the more councils we have the better. We must 
admit that the multiplication of councils is subject to the dangers 
which Lord Curzon points out in language whose gravity and force 
we must acknowledge. Yet, if we are to follow Lord Curzon’s 
advice, w'e shall have to be content to perpetuate the present 
system, as being the only one possible under the existing conditions 
of India. Nor does it seem to me that Sir Henry Cotton desires 
anything very different, except that he would reduce the European 
element to such a minimum as is not likely to be allowed by the 
Home Government, whatever party may be in power. Now I 
venture to think that in some parts of India at least we may safely 
enlarge our present system, take the people more into our con¬ 
fidence, and give them some of the responsibility of government. 
That can only be done by selecting small and homogeneous units 
and by really introducing (if I may be allowed to use a phrase 
round which unhappy associations have gathered) some means of 
local Self-Government. 

There will undoubtedly be some loss of uniformity and even, 
perhaps, of efficiency. In practice, perhaps, it will be difficult to 
make the change, so accustomed are we to centralised and uniform 
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administration. Vet we have a precedent in the Native States 
many of which are much smaller than British districts. 

Sir Henry Cotton objects to decentralisation, apparently because 
he thinks that the bureaucratic control of the Ceiftral Administra* 
tion is still necessary. He may be right. If so, the time has not 
yet come for any extension of popular liberties in India. Or does 
he think that an Indianised central administration would be more 
popular, more responsible, more representative than the present 
one ? The experience of Western communities does not support 
that view, even in communities much more homogeneous than is 
India. Already we have talk of the representation of minorities. 
Already it is plain that certain races and religions would practically 
obtain the monopoly of rule. Already there is a marked manifesta¬ 
tion of race feeling and religious feeling. I shall be told, I know, 
that there is no real difference of opinion between Hindus and 
Mussulmans in Bengal, and that the preface to Mr. Naresachandra 
Sen Gupta’s admirable translation of Anandamatha proves this. 
Perhaps it does. But unrest and discontent in Bengal are one 
thing, and in the Punjab another. We are fast drifting into a 
sterile belief that agitation is in itself a good thing, whereas it is an 
evil,—political, economical and social. The remedy, I venture to 
believe, differs in different places, unless indeed the true remedy 
is the simple one of repression. That can be universally applied, 
since every government worth the name must possess the power of 
using force. The problem is to discover a means by which the 
administration shall continue to possess that necessary power, and 
yet may have no excuse for using it. That, it seems to me, can 
only be obtained by courageous decentralisation, and by giving to 
the provinces, and even to the districts, of British India a larger 
voice in the administration of their own affairs. 

Once more I repeat that I am fully aware that my opinion is 
probably not worth much, since it has against it the voice of 
authority enormously and crushingly superior to any that I can 
claim. Yet we must bear in mind that the problem submitted to us 
is the popularisation of government in a country as large as Western 
Europe, and containing a much more diversified population. The 
agitation against the Partition of Bengal proves that in this popula¬ 
tion there exists a very strong local, national and racial feeling. It 
is the business of statesmen to recognise that feeling and to turn it 
to good and useful purposes. I am not vain enough to suggest that 
I have discovered the true and only solution. But it does seem* to 
me that the political aspirations which are so often expressed in the 
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and such other journals and reviews are not compatible with a 
highly centralised administration. 

VVe are constantly told that India should have something of the 
same local independence as the British Colonies. But, to obtain 
that, we must begin where the British Colonies and the British 
settlements in North America began, by decentralised government 
of small units under the guidance of a vigorous central administra¬ 
tion. It does not, of course, follow that all, or even any, of the 
Indian peoples possess the political capacity which the British 
colonies and the United States have manifested. VVe must make 
allowance for heredity, and climate, and race, and religion. VVe 
must remember that most of the wealth and commerce of India is 
monopolised by certain classes and races. The problem, in short, 
is a much more difficult one than in new countries colonised by 
homogeneous and small communities which started with a natural 
bent towards democratic institutions. In India our society is, 
and must long continue to be, essentially aristocratic. But, so long 
as we possess a highly centralised administration, it will be, in effect 
if not in name, a bureaucracy very much of the present type, and 
probably not so efficient or so benevolent. 

In conclusion, let me say that if any expressions I have used 
seem offensive to the feelings of my Indian readers (if they have 
done me the courtesy to struggle so far) I have erred unwittingly 
and most unwillingly. I am sure that Englishmen in India desire 
the best good of the country of their adoption. VVe have neces¬ 
sarily different ideas as to the best means of obtaining that common 
object. All the more reason why we should frankly, freely, and in 
the most friendly spirit, discuss one another’s opinions. None of 
us is infallible, but all honest and thoughtful opinions are entitled 
to a respectful hearing. Can we not, in place of barren and angry 
agitation, arrive at a common understanding ? None of us, 
probably, dreams of a democratised India. But we might do some¬ 
thing in the direction of introducing a more popular administration 
into those provinces where public opinion is enlightened and where 
its leaders know what they really desire. Might not Bengal set 
the example by giving a frank and hearty support to its two councils, 
and by showing by the loyalty and prudence of their debates, that 
these councils might safely be enlarged, and that some measure of 
representation might be introduced into them ? What good purpose 
is served by an obstinate opposition to a policy which has been 
definitely adopted by Mr. Morley and for which, not surely without 
some show of reason, he demands a fair trial ? I ask this question 
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with all humility. 1 could wish that it were asked by some one 
with better claims to be heard and with greater authority. But I 
speak as one who desires real progress and improvement. It seems 
to me that at present we are, whether we know it or not, going 
backwards. VVe are drifting into conduct which can only lead to 
forcible repression and reaction. That is why, once more, 1 venture 
to entreat that the Partition may be regarded as, what in fact it is, 
a step in the direction of that decentralisation without which, as it 
seems to me, no real progress can be made. 

J. D. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF INDIA & JAPAN 

Even a superficial investigation of the educational systems of 
India and Japan present a deal of food for comparative study. 

The educational ideals and policy as materialized in these two 
countries of the Orient present marked contrasts. 

If the tvrentieth century world believes that education is instru¬ 
mental in shaping the destinies of individuals and nations, it will 
readily conclude that the different educational systems of the two 
countries are responsible, to some extent, for the difference in 
progress of the two peoples. 

The writer does not wish to discuss exhaustively the merits and 
demerits of education as pursued in India or in Japan. This 
article will merely present to the reader a few divergencies between 
the two systems that impressed the mind of the writer, during an 
extended stay in Japan, when he visited a number of the leading 
educational institutions. 


• Mr. J. D. Anderson is one of the best friends of India that we know of and 
it affords us great pleasure in publishing from time to time his informed views on 
Indian questions. In the present article, Mr. Anderson makes a very well- 
reasoned appeal on behalf of ‘decentralisation,’ with the main arguments of which 
no intelligent Indian can have any quarrel. When the proposed Roy.al Commis¬ 
sion on Indian Administrative Decentralisation visits this country, it will hardly 
find a more sober statement on the subject than this paper of Mr. Anderson. 
But white it is easy to inveigh against over-centralisation, is it unnatural to fear 
that decentralisation may also be carried too far ? The success of an experiment 
towards decentralisation would mostly depend upon a workable scheme being for¬ 
mulated on the subject—a scheme that would avoid on the one hand the risk 
anticipated by Lord Curzon and on the other save the administration from 
drifting into petty despotisms. And os for giving a ^ir trial to the scheme of 
decentralisation of which the partition of Bengal seetns to be the first fruit, why 
does not Mr. Anderson see that the new territorial division of Bengal, instead 
of making for progress, has for the last twenty-tvto months brought nothing but 
shame and hamilianon upon the British Administration of India t—Ed. /.J^* 
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The five Indian Universities at Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, 
Bombay and Madras are merely examining bodies, which, by 
the Act passed by Lord Curzon, have now been reduced to 
mere departments of State Administration. The constitution, the 
governing authorities and the controlling powers of the Indian 
Universities have all been changed by the Act in question in such 
a way as to leave no margin for popular guidance and to make the 
Indian bureaucracy the supreme master of the situation. The 
Curzon Act has effected this change, but it has left the principal 
defect of the Universities untouched. Not only untouched but 
rather in an aggravated form. The examinations of the Indian 
Universities under the old regime were bad and stiff enough, but 
those which will be conducted under the new Regulations are likely 
to beat all examinations in the world hollow. The coming examina¬ 
tions are bound to prove veritable ‘ massacres of the innocents.' 
All the old defects of the examinations have practically been 
allowed to remain as they were ; only the conditions of study and 
the severity of the tests have been made more rigorous. In most 
of the Indian Universities failure in one subject has hitherto con¬ 
demned, and in future will also condemn, the examinee to wait 
for a full year and then to be tested in all the subjects again. 
The whole system of examinations has been so framed as to restrict 
the number of passes so far as possible, and the Indian examiner 
in future will concern himself more in ‘ plucking ’ or ‘ ploughing ’ 
candidates than in * passing ' them. 

In Dai Nippon it is quite otherwise. 

Besides the Government Universities at Tokyo and Kyoto, 
there are several private Universities in the Mikado’s Capital. 
These are entirely free from official red-tapism. 

All the Universities in Japan are teaching bodies. They do not 
content themselves with testing the work of professional coaches. 
Here the faculty of the University constitutes the examining body. 
The work done during the college term is a basis of judging the 
student’s fitness. The number of failures is reduced to the 
minimum consistent with efficiency. All that an unsuccessful 
candidate loses is one short term, and he is not required to repeat 
an examination in which he has already been successful. 

Such is the difference between the educational methods of India 
and Japan, at the top rung of the ladder. 

As for popular education in India, it is a story of shame and humi¬ 
liation. One man in ten can fead and write, and one woman in 
one hundred and forty six has that accomplishment. The luxury 
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of reading daily papers is further limited to those who can buy 
them, and these are even farther between than those who can read. 

I was, therefore, surprised to notice that the Japanese Coolies, 
who drew me all day through the streets in a jin-rick-sha, read the 
daily papers during the intervals of business. 

My vocabulary of the spoken Japanese being very poor, 1 was 
constantly obliged to have the name of any place I wished to visit 
written. This I did countless times during my residence in Japan 
and all I had to do was to show this address to any man or woman 
I chanced to meet, and not once did I find a person who was unable 
to read it. The per centage of literacy in Japan is not below that 
of any European or American country. 

This is a significant difference. Without primary education in 
Japan there could have been no effective awakening. 

In India, while the educated classes are working for the pro¬ 
gressive movements, the uneducated people still cling to their 
effete beliefs. This is due directly to the lack of primary education 
—^to the fact that there is no free and compulsory training of the 
girls and boys in the three R’s. 

In every progressive country, the initiative comes from the 
highly educated and intelligent few. Japan has been no exception 
to this rule. She has been fortunate in possessing a number of 
such leading spirits. But Japan had the further good fortune of 
having a ^stem of free and compulsory primary education. This 
made it possible for men of initiative to find intelligent supporters, 
who took their cue from the leaders and translated their plans into 
practical results. 

India does not lack In men of initiative. There are thousands 
of men and women in India today who can hold their own in 
education and culture when compared with the educated and 
cultured people of any country. India is fortunate to possess these 
capable leaders. But where are the educated masses to follow them 
and give effect to their plans ? 

Here, then, is the great difference between India and Japan, 
at the lowest rung of the ladder. 

In Japan, technical and special education receive a great 
measure of attention from both the Government and the people. 
The technical schools and institutes, the commercial and industrial 
colleges, compare favourably with similar institutions in Europe and 
America. In addition to the Government schools of this description 
at Tokyo and Kyoto, there are numerous smaller ones scattered 
throughout the districts in the Empire. 
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The lack of facilities for technical education in India can be 
judged from the large number of young men who have gone from 
that country to Japan to study in the technological schools, and in 
the factories and mills. Here then is a third vital difference bet¬ 
ween educational systems in the two countries. 

It is true that India has, of late years, sent scores of bright, 
educated young men to foreign countries to train themselves as 
technical, industrial and manufacturing experts. The wisdom of 
this step can not be overestimated. But where will these experts, 
on their return, find the skilled workmen who are the backbone of 
every industry and manufacture ? India will have to educate men 
for these purposes at home, and the sooner India realizes this defect 
in her system of education the better. 

Looking over Japanese Imperial legislation, the Imperial 
rescript on education which was issued forty years ago impressed 
me as being a very important pronouncement on the subject: 

“ The acquirement of knowledge is essential to a successful life. 
All knowledge, from that necessary for daily life to that higher 
knowledge necessary to prepare officials,'farmers, merchants, artisans, 
physicians, etc., for their respective vocations, is acquired by learn¬ 
ing. A long time has elapsed since schools were first started in 
this country. But for the farmers, artizans and merchants, and also 
for women learning was regarded as beyond their sphere, owing to 
some misapprehension in the way of school administration. Even 
among the higher classes much time was spent in the useless occu¬ 
pation of writing poetry and composing maxims, instead of learning 
what would be for their benefit or that of the State. Now an edu¬ 
cational system has been established and the schedules of study 
remodelled. It is designed that education shall be so diffused that 
there may not be a village with an ignorant family or a family with 
an ignorant member.” 

The same spirit runs through the legislations of later years. 
The following cutting from a book issued by the educational depart¬ 
ment in Japan, for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, will be read 
with interest: 

*‘In the year 1893, new regulations relating to the supple¬ 
mentary schools for technical instruction were issued. The great 
expansion of our national resources after the close of the Japan- 
China War of 1894-951 ^ well as the subsequent state of affairs both 
internal and external, have caused the necessity of education to be 
’keenly felt by old classes of people. Consequently various educa¬ 
tional institutions have been increased and expanded. Particularly 
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in regard to technical education,-—both the government and the 
people have concurred in advocating the advantage of its extension.” 

It is true that modern industrial Japan owes its birth to several 
other causes jointly with technical and special education. But the* 
writer does not fear to be contradicted in saying that special edu¬ 
cation has been a very great element in the phenomenal way in 
which Japan has developed in recent years. 

Instead of placing stress on the dead and classical languages, 
Japanese educators emphasize the cultivation of modern languages. 
The writer was impressed with the zeal of students and professors 
alike. He remembers how eagerly questions were put to him as to 
how he mastered the foreign language—the English—which he 
employed with tolerable ease and correctness, in speaking and 
writing. The Japanese will walk for hours, with a foreigner, for the 
sake of speaking the language with one to whom it is native. 

How far the specialization of modern languages is carried in 
Japan can be judged from the fact that there is in Tokyo an excell¬ 
ent school for teaching English to girls. At the head of the school 
is a lady who spent a number of years in the United States learning 
the language. 

Physical culture is another point in which the schools of the two 
countries differ. The students of Japan look smart and aggressive 
in their semi-military uniforms. All of them have to go through 
rigorous military drill, and some in addition learn the Japanese 
method of wrestling, called jiu-jitsu. The writer often observed 
small boys and girls taking part in sham military drills under the 
command of one of their number. 

Female education is still another matter in which a marked 
contrast appears. In India the education of women is wofully 
backward. In Japan the per centage of literate women vies with 
that of literate men. Women in Japan are offered every inducement 
to secure technical and higher education. Japan is the only country 
in the Orient that has a Woman’s University. 

The most conspicuous feature of Japanese education is the 
patriotic note which dominates every other. The consistent policy 
of their educators is to make devoted and zealous patriots of the 
boys and girls,—the effort is being made to render them willing to 
sacrifice everything else to their national interest. 

Every ‘Reader* that is compiled, every history that is writtn, 
every song that is composed, every poem that is published and every 
ceremony that is performed in Japan has the patriotic motive in- 
view. 
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This comparison exhibits the sad condition of Indian civilisation 
of to-day to a degree that is sickening to an Indian who has his 
country’s welfare at heart. 

Since Japan inflicted upon Russia a signal defeat, the entire 
Orient is pulsating with a new life. All Asia seems to be vibrant 
with a longing to follow in the wake of Japan. 

A great deal is being written of late urging the people of India 
to adapt the Japanese methods to their needs and requirements. 

If India wishes to follow in the footsteps of Japan, the moral 
is clear. Free and compulsory primary education, adequate and 
eflicient high school instruction, judicious and liberal technical and 
special training,—these must be followed with enthusiasm and 
in a spirit of devotion. 

The time has arrived for India to insist that her people shall be 
provided with a system of education which will offer opportunity to 
every girl and boy in the country. Until this be accomplished, 
there is little hope for India. 

Salat N. Slash 


SOME INTERESTING PEOPLES OF CHOTANAGPUR 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

In the south-western corner of the province of Bengal, walled in 
by chains of wooded hills, ensconced in solemn seclusion amid its 
wild beauty and rocky grandeur, over two-thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, reposes the picturesque plateau of Chotanagpur,>-» 
in Bengal yet not of it. 

In its physical features, in its geological formation, in its botani¬ 
cal products and its mineral wealth, in its ethnological peculiarities, 
in its social and political history, the Chotanagpur Plateau presents 
a striking contrast to the rest of the Province of which administra¬ 
tively it forms a part. 

The craggy gneissose rocks, the deep and rugged ravines, the 
blue hills, the green sal jungles, the terraced fields of yellow wheat 
and paddy, the pretty snatches of mango plantations here and there, 
the limpid hill streams dashing down their narrow beds of rock and 
sand, now and again leaping over abrupt precipices and forming in 
their foaming headlong descent a few of the most picturesque 
waterfalls—all these and a host of other enchanting vistas of moun¬ 
tainous and sylvtm scenery present a panorama of rude magnificence 
and varied faeautv. the like of which we look for in vain in Lower 
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Bengal. Remarkably refreshing is the contrast this varied land-scape 
presents to the monotonous stretch upon stretch of Bengal plains, 
broken here and there by some muddy meandering creek or khal 
or, perchance, by some mighty river rolling down with its load of loaift 
and silt into the Sea. 

If the difference in external features between the Chotanagpur 
Plateau and the rest of the Province is thus great, the difference in 
the races and tribes that people the two tracts, their languages, 
their manners, their religions, their social customs and political 
history, and last, but not least, their systems of land tenure, is, if 
possible, still greater. 

In the rest of Bengal, a considerable portion of the population 
is proud of an ancient civilisation, modernised, perhaps, with a 
certain leaven of European ideas. Here, in Chotanagpur proper^ 
we find the bulk of the population revelling in a state of almost 
primitive barbarity,—the occasional flimsy veneer of rudimentary 
education hardly serving to screen the old Adam from view. The 
traveller in Chotanagpur finds himself face to face with Nature in 
her wild primeval glory and with primitive man almost in a state 
of nature. 

Lower Bengal, under the ae^s of the British Government, has 
materially modified her ancient system of land tenures and placidly 
adopted a workable amalgam of Indian and English ideas. The 
sturdy aborigines of Chotanagpur, on the other hand, have clung 
with savage tenacity to their traditionary ideas of rights to land, and 
in the face of diverS powerful opposing forces, have succeeded in 
preserving their original system of village land-holding more or less 
intact. 

A study of these aboriginal tribes, their unique social and 
political history, their antique religious creeds, their curious customs, 
and their primitive land tenures, can hardly fail to prove intensely 
interesting. And to the student of the early history of human 
institutions, a study of these primitive races is simply invaluable. 

Ethnologists classify the aborigines of Chotanagpur into two main 
divisions—the Kolarian or Munda group and the Dravidian group. 
Typical of the first group are the Mundas, or Horoko^ as they call 
themselves. Of the Dravidian group, the Uraons, or, as the national 
appellation goes, the Kurukhs^ are perhaps the only existing repre¬ 
sentatives in Chotanagpur. 

At the last census made in the year 1901, the Mundas numbered 
381,628, and the Uraons 590,627 souls. To this we have to add 
51,505 Munda converts to Christianity and 60,888 Uraons of the 
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same persuasion. When we consider that the Ranchi district, in 
which the majority of these tribes dwell, counted at the last census 
a total population of 1,187,925 individuals only, it is evident what an 
overwhelmingly large proportion these two aboriginal tribes bear to 
the entire population of the Plateau, 

The traveller in Chotanagpur not unoften hears the Mundas as 
well as the Uraons indiscriminately spoken of by the non-aboriginal 
population as the ‘Kols.* And he is apt to run away with the im¬ 
pression that both the Mundas and the Uraons belong to the same 
family of aboriginal races. No mistake, however, could be more 
egregious than this. The Mundas^ as has been already stated, belong 
to the Kolarian group and the Uraons to the Dravidian group of non- 
Aryan races. Latest authorities on Indian ethnology, it is true, 
classify the Mundas as well as the Uraons as Dravidians. These 
authorities, for whom we entertain the highest respect, would 
restrict the employment of the term “ Kolariati ” to denote a mere 
philological distinction without any corresponding ethnological 
conclusion. In this innovation, their only guide is the new science 
of anthropometry which seeks by the measurement of prominent 
physical features to work back to the probable origin of the various 
race-stocks. This ambitious young science claims to have dis¬ 
covered by the application of anthropometric tests, and more 
particularly by what it calls the ‘ nasal index,' a uniform racial type 
to which the entire aboriginal population of India, barring the 
few Mongoloid tribes in the Northern and Eastern borders of 
Bengal, tend to conform. Whatever may have been the actual 
achievements of this new science, and however glorious its future 
achievements in the field of ethnology may promise to be, the 
use of the term Dravidian to include the northern as well as 
the southern aborigines of India does not appear to be a happy 
choice of nomenclature. The expression ‘ Dravidian * recalls to 
mind the ancient kingdom of Chola or Dravida, with its once 
famous capital of Kanchipura and suggests a southern origin for 
all these tribes. But this, perhaps, would not be historically 
correct or justifiable. Whatever other name, the modern school 
of ethnologists may in the future think fit to coin for the entire 
non-Mongoloid aboriginal population of India, we would for our 
present purpose prefer the hitherto-recognised and well-understood 
distinction between Kolarian and Dravidian as applied to the 
Mundas and the Uraons respectively. 

And, as we shall see in succeeding chapters, the two races have 
had nothing in common either in their origin, their traditions, 
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or their early history. It was not until the Uraons immigrated 
into the Chotanagpur Plateau that they partially borrowed 

from the Mundas their system of tribal government together 

with some of their religious observances. And it was much later still 
that both races fell under the sway of the same foreign masters 
and came to have the same political history. But the two 
dissimilar types of humanity have remained as distinct as ever. 
The Munda is essentially as unlike the Uraon as the Aryan is to 
the Semitic.* In their manners, character, speech and appearance, 
the indolent Mundas^ with their fiery temperament, smooth and 
melodious language, more muscular physique, exhibit a marked 
difference from the hard-working and docile Uraons with their 

like limbs, tractable temperament and harsh speech abounding 

with gutturals and sibilants. 

Thus, the appellation ‘Kol,’ as applied to the Uraons^ is, it 
will be seen, a misnomer. And a short stay in Chotanagpur and a 
closer observation of the two races will teach the foreigner that, 
although the trend of modern authoritative ethnological opinion 
would class both the Mundas and the Uraons as DravidianSy the 
generic name of ‘Kols’ for the Mundas and Uraons alike is philolo- 
gically, if not ethnologically, incorrect. 

But, erelong, the stranger finds that more surprises are still in 
store for him. If India is a land of surprises, Chotanagpur is pre¬ 
eminently so. No sooner has the inquisitive traveller learnt the 
racial distinction between a Munda and an Uraon and recognised two 
different types of humanity in the two races than a fresh surprise 
of a different nature awaits him. In fact, from the moment the 
queer push-push with its curious human team moves away with 
the traveller from the Bengal Nagpur Railway station of Purulia 
towards the elevated plateau of Chotanagpur to the west, he finds, 
at every step, the old, familiar sights and sounds giving place 
to things new and unfamiliar. Each ‘stage’ in the upwards journey 
discloses novel and surprising glimpses of a veritable wonder-land. 
The ever-undulating road now and again climbing up some steep 
hilly ascent; the quaint little hamlets alongside of the road, often 
embowered in their patriarchal trees ; the verdant hills and virgin 


•Thus, H. B. Rowney in his Wild Tribes of India, pp. 59-60, writes 
“ Alongside of them (the Mandas), but as a distinct race, are found the Oiaons, 
another aboriginal race, who, though not of the Kolarian type, appair to have 
shared with the Koles the glory of having best resisted the Brahmans. . . , 

They both differ almost equally in all respects from the people of the plains, 
at the same lime they are distinguished.from one another by features pecuKar 
to each." 
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forests further up the road, with their fauna and flora of varieties 
mostly unknown in the Bengal plains j the numerous birds with 
their plumage of various hues and tints and their music of varied 
melodies, flitting about among the woods and on the hill-sides 
and over the fields, the many sparkling rivulets gushing down 
the mountain-sides and here and there trickling past the road,— 
there are some of the many strange sights and sounds that come 
upon the traveller as welcome surprises. And the aboriginal 
Mundas and Uraons—strange types of humanity that they are—form 
not the least important items in the catalogue of Chotanagpur 
wonders. When, delighted with his acquisition of fresh knowledge, 
and eager to make an appropriate use of it, the traveller calls the 
Mund-a a ‘Kol,’ he is startled to find that even the Munda, Kolarian 
though he is, flares up with indignation at this unaccountably disagree¬ 
able name. If he asks the Sadans —as the non-aboriginal population 
are called locally—for an explanation, the traveller is sadly disappoint¬ 
ed. Nor can the illiterate Munda give him “the reason why” he 
resents the term ‘Kol.’ But a closer observation of the ‘Sadans’ or 
non-aboriginal people and a better understanding of their ways of 
thought and speech will enlighten him as to the secret of the 
Munda’s dislike for the name of “ Kol.” It will not take the 
observant traveller long to find out that the Sadans in employing 
the term ‘Kol’ always associate with it an idea of contempt, and, 
perhaps, of reproach. And this contemptuous sense has been 
so often dinned into the ears of the Mundas themselves that even 
they, in course of time, appear to have lost sight of the original 
signification of tne name and learnt to regard it as an opprobrious 
epithet, and not, as it once was, an honorific appellation. 

If we attempt to trace the origin of the word ‘Kol,’ we shall find 
that not the slightest suspicion of contempt or reproach attached 
to the name in its inception. It was in its origin as inoffensive a 
term as any adopted by a tribe or race to distinguish themselves from 
the rest of humanity. Nay, it was a proud title of their own assump¬ 
tion, by which the haughty Mundas and some other kindred tribes 
chose to mark their supposed Superiority to the rest of mankind 
whom they would hardly recognise as human. To us, at this day, 
it may seem strange that the now opprobrious term ‘Kol,’ by which 
the Mundas once styled themselves, literally means a ‘man.’* In 

* Th« derivation of the word ‘Kol* as given by Herr Jellinghans does not 
appear to be a correct one. According to him, the original signification of the 
term was a ^pig-killer’ or * pig-eater,’ and this is said to have been “one of the 
larger class of epithets by which, since Vedic times, the Aryans have expressed 
tVeir contempt for the voraciottS and promiscuous appetite of the aboriginal popula¬ 
tion of JE^e-Aryan India.” 
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reality, however, it is nothing more than a corruption of the 
Mundari word ‘Horo* or ‘Hor’, meaning, a man. A well-known 
law of phonetic transition seems to have changed the ‘h’ into ‘k,' 
and the V into ‘ 1 .’ » 

The first stage in this process of transition is met with in the 
name “Kor-ku” by which an allied tribe now dwelling in the plateau 
of Panchmari in the Central Provinces call themselves. That the 
name ‘Kor-ku’ is but a variation of ‘Horo-ko’—the plural form of 
‘horo’—is abundantly borne out by the dialect of the Korkus them¬ 
selves. In the dialect of that tribe, the Mundari word *hon’ (son) 
appears as ‘kon,’ Mundari ‘hora’ (way) assumes the form ‘kora,’ 
‘hende’ (black) becomes ‘kende.’ Instances like these might be 
multiplied to any extent. In this way, the national name ‘Ho’, 
‘Horo’ or ‘Hor’ seems to have been transformed into ‘Kor,’ the 
singular form of ‘Kor-ku.’ 

The next step, the transformation of ‘Kor’ into ‘Kol,’ was easier 
still than the first. The frequent interchange of the ‘r’ sound into 
the ‘1’ sound is a matter of common observation with students of 
languages. The veriest beginner in the study of Sanskrit Grammar 
is familiar with the phonetic rule—“ "—and we have a 

remarkably large number of instances of such interchange in words 
now in common use in Chotanagpur ; such, phonetic for example, 
as in ‘pathar’ (stone) and ‘pathal,’ ‘phar’ (fruit) and ‘phal,’ ‘chawr’ 
(rice) and ‘chawl,’ ‘karia’ (black) and ‘kalia,’ ‘sara’ (brother-in-law) 
and ‘sala,’ ‘dhura’ (dust) and ‘dhula,’ ‘goar’ (milkman) and ‘goala.’ 
A ‘hal’ or plough is called ‘har’ in the Ranchi district and for 
‘Kodali’ (spade) we have here the form ‘Kodari’ or ‘Kori.’ 

Nor does it seem unreasonable to suppose that the names of 
the Kolarian tribes ‘Kharia’ and ‘Korwa’ are, like ‘Kor-ku,’ mere 
corruptions of the national name ‘Horo.’ The suffix ‘a’ or ‘wa* 
is a familiar termination in colloquial use among the people of 
Chotanagpur. In fact, the ludicrously excessive use of this 
favourite suffix by the people of the Ranchi district not unoften 
supplies food for good-humoured raillery and mirth to outsiders 
coming to the district. 

We have spoken above of several other aboriginal tribes of 
Chotanagpur as belonging to the Kolarian group and properly 
denominated ‘Kols.’ 

The ‘Kharrias’ and ‘Korwas’ we have already referred to. The 
‘Hos’ of Singhbhum still retain the original form of the national 
appellation. So also do the ^Bir-hors,* the first word in the com¬ 
pound (Bir-) meaning ‘jungle,’ and ‘hor* or ‘horo’ being, as we have 
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already seen, the national name meaning 'man.' Among the other 
aboriginal tribes of Chotanagpur, more or less allied to the Mundas, 
may be mentioned the Asurs, the Agorias^ the Birjias, the 
Bhtmijes and the Santals. Though most of these tribes do not call 
themselves by the generic name of 'Kol' or any variant of the national 
name, ethnological observation traces a connection more or less be¬ 
tween these close tribes and the Mundas. Philological investigations 
too, though not always safe tests, point to the same conclusion. And 
the cumulative evidence of ethnology, philology and mythology 
seem to justify us in classifying all these tribes as *Kolarians.’ 
Their undoubted affinities of speech, manners and habits, their 
similarity of character, their common physiognomy, common 
traditions and common worship, leave no room for doubt as to their 
consanguinity and mark them out as congeners sprung of one and 
the same parent-stock: 

Kolarians all, though various in their name, 

“ The same their nation, and their creed the same.” 

Sarat Cliantlra Rax 


( To be continued.) 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE BRITISH 
INDIAN EMPIRE 

PLASSEY 

One might almost think that nature had conspired with man to 
obliterate all traces of the field of Plassey. To-day, the last tree of 
the famous grove of mangoes has been cut down by an over-zealous 
forester in the Indian Service, the hunting lodge has vanished, the 
plain stretches out, bare as the palm of one’s hand, and even the 
river has cut itself a new channel. Yet there is still ample material 
for meditation on this deserted battlefield, and it is a thing both 
characteristic and deplorable that of the thousands of tourists who 
pour annually through the gates of Calcutta not one in five hundred 
takes the trouble to make his way out to Plassey, not, perhaps, one 
in a thousand. Yet, if it had not been for Plassey, there would have 
been no Calcutta for the tourist to visit to-day, no Indian Empire 
to make smooth and pleasant his wanderings up and down the 
great sub-continent. 

It is worth while, as the 150th anniversary of the victory comes 
round, to pause for a moment and realise how this much-quoted 
and scantily-known battle became necessary, and what its importance 
really was. There was in Bengal a sovereign prince called Suraj- 
ud-daula, and with him amicable arrangements had been made by 
the East India Company for the preservation and prosperity of the 
Company’s factories and fort at Calcutta. For some years, however, 
there had been among the natives a growing hatred of this foreign 
colony in their midst. Ultimately, in 1756, despite the warning 
of an old councillor, who sagely remarked, “ These English ace 
like bees; leave them alone and they will make honey for us; 
disturb them, and they will sting Suraj-ud-daula assented to, if 
he did not actually instigate, the atrocity which is famous as that 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta. Out of 146 persons crushed into 
an airless dungeon, eighteen feet square, only twenty-three left it 
on the following morning alive. 

The news of this treachery came slowly to Madras. Clive, 
already the hero of Arcot, who had only just returned from England, 
was ordered to sail for Calcutta, and deal with the situation as he 
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ixifght find it on his arrival, and with him went Rear-Admiral 
Watson, who was in command of the warships on the station. 
Unopposed, the ships made their way up the Hugli, and while 
still several miles south of Calcutta, Clive landed on the eastern 
bank, and after a sharp but brief encounter with Suraj-ud-daula’s 
vast but disorganised forces, re-occupied the fort. This was only 
the beginning of the task, and, after hearing the full tale of 
treachery, he immediately set to work to find a more satisfactory 
occupant for the throne of Bengal. He found one ready to hand 
in the person of Mir Jaffir, a military official of high rank, who was 
by marriage related to the reigning house. With Oriental readiness, 
Mir Jaffir entered into the scheme, and the secret agreement 
between the company and the Nawab-elect was reduced to an 
instrument of twelve clauses. Suddenly an unexpected danger 
arose. A native merchant of Calcutta named Omichand, who had 
been employed as go-between in the negotiations, threatened that 
unless his share of the treasure were raised from ;^6o,ooo to a sum 
of about £,y>o,QQo^ he would that day disclose the whole scheme 
to Suraj-ud-daula. This would have involved not merely the ruin 
of Clive’s policy, but the slaughter of Mir Jaffir and his supporters, 
and the massacre of the English colony at Cosimbazar. Clive acted 
with his usual readiness. A second treaty was drawn up which 
included a thirteenth clause, giving Omichand all he demanded, 
and to this treaty Clive affixed not only his own name, but that of 
Admiral Watson, in spite of the latter’s refusal to sign a treaty that 
was never intended to be carried out. 

Time was thus gained, and Clive moved out to meet the forces 
of the Nawab, seventy thousand strong. He had with him less 
than 1,100 white men, 2,100 natives, with a few small guns. It 
was a terrible risk to try conclusions in the enemy’s country on 
such unequal terms, and Clive had only a half-confidence in Mir 
Jaffir’s intention to abide by the secret treaty. On the night of the 
21 St of June a council of war was hold. Only one question was 
mooted. Should the army push on or not ? It was clear that Mir 
Jaffir had failed in his first promise to join them at Cutwah with a 
large force, and his letter of excuse sounded suspiciously like a 
trap. Moreover, as an old paper of notes in Clive’s handwriting 
before me at this moment, says; “ I thought it extremely 

hazardous to pass a river, in only one place fordable, . . . and 

risk a battle where, if a defeat had ensued, no man would have re¬ 
turned to tell the station.” The question was put, and Clive, 
contrary to the usual practice, spoke first, and voted against going 
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on. In all, thirteen sided for prudence and seven for temerity. 
The names of the seven were Major, afterwards Sir Eyre, Coote, 
and Captains Grant, Cudmore, Armstrong, Muir, Campbell, and 
Clive walked out into the night alone. It was one of those 
moments that decide the fate of unborn empires, and even then 
Clive may have dimly guessed the tremendous nature of the issue. 
His twelve companions had voted for retreat because the danger 
was very great; his seven opponents had voted for going forward 
simply because they were soldiers, spurred on by a nice sense of 
honour. Upon him the real decision fell, and, moving some little 
way from the bustle of the camp, he tramped steadily up and down 
upon the river bank in the growing darkness, neither speaking nor 
listening to any man. 

Clive was the last man in the world to turn to dramatic use 
in after years such a teeming hour as this. It would have 
been easy for him after his splendid victory to recount the 
dreams of Empire that spurred him on. But never a word did he 
ever say; never did he even allude to the one overmastering reason 
that drove him along his predestined path. All that we shall ever 
know is that after an hour's solitary communing with himself he re¬ 
turned into the camp, and sent for Major Coote, the second in 
command. We can picture the contrast between the two men. Coote, 
a gallant, reckless, and nearly always successful soldier, willing to 
back his luck against the very stars in their courses, careless of the 
future, or what either success or victory might bring. Clive, his 
iron-cut face, that never relaxed into a smile, thrown up in strong 
relief by the light of the camp fire, worn out with his merciless 
analysis of issues, of which no other man in the camp could even 
see the shadows, answers the salute, and says in unmoving accents : 
“I disregard the decision of the council. We cross the river to¬ 
morrow.” 

Next day, the small column moved on across the river, and, 
finding themselves in a thick plantation of mangoes at sunset, halted, 
and set sentries, for the night. Immediately at their left flank was 
a hunting-box that Suraj-ud-Daula used when pigging or shooting 
in the neighbourhood, and the French name of it, Plassey, was 
suggested, with some show of reason, that it had been built by a 
French architect, who has done a good deal of other work for Ali 
Vardi Khan, his predecessor on the throne of Bengal. In this small 
house, Clive spent the night, and as the river mists cleared away in 
the morning, he saw Suraj-ud-Daula's army but a mile or so away 
upon the plain—much as Kitchener’s small force was many ye*ars 
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later to see the forces of the Mahdi at Omdurinan—curving round 
him in an impenetrable barrier of steel. 

The battle opened with a heavy bombardment of the mango 
grove by Suraj-ud-Daula's French gunners. Luckily there was round 
the plantation a thick three-foot wall of sunbaked clay, and behind 
this scanty defence sufficient cover was found for the majority of 
the English force. I'he guns, however, had to be worked in the 
open, and it was, therefore, natural that of the seventy-two casualties 
suffered by Clive’s men, sixteen were claimed by his small force of 
fifty gunners. A heavy thunderstorm—as at Agincourt—may have 
settled the fate of Plassey. The enemy’s powder was quickly spoiled, 
and their fire slackened. The English fire redoubled at once, and a 
lucky shot tore away botli the legs of the Nawab’s commander-ln-chief, 
Mir Mudden, who died on the spot. The ill-luck was brought to 
Suraj-ud-Daula, who in terror sent for Mir Jaffir. Casting his turban 
upon the floor of his tent Suraj-ud-Doula cried, “ft is now for you, 
Mir Jaffir, to defend it.” This was the turning point. Mir Mudden’s 
death had left Mir Jaffir in supreme command. The Nawab was 
evidently a coward, who might take to flight at any moment. In 
that event Mir Jaffir knew well enough that Clive’s victory was 
certain. Up to that moment Mir Jaffir had held himself apart from 
the battle, and there can be no doubt that he had been ready to re¬ 
pudiate his agreement with Clive at any moment. But this was 
another matter, and Mir Jaffir bestirred himself. At any moment 
his men might Join with the Nawab’s troops, and Mir Jaffir had 
known that Clive was a man who never forgave. Whether it 
was his doing or another’s, certain it is that when he left his 
master’s tent the Nawab was in a pitiable slate of cowardice. An¬ 
other cannon-ball roared over his head, and in a panic Suraj-ud- 
Daula shouted for his fastest elephant, and, with an escort of 2,000 
men^ turned and ran. 

The example was contagious. At first, man by man, then squad 
by squad and company by company, the Bengali force turned and 
followed their flying master. Whole battalions threw down their 
arms and made off in mad panic. Only the French gunners stood 
their ground in the midst of the general sauve-quipeut, and gallantly 
held their own upon a small knoll until it was clear that defence 
was no longer possible. Except for Mir Jaffir’s men, his flight left 
the plain empty of the enemy, and all the while upon the flanks of 
the flying legions the English pursuers hung like hornets for miles 
on the road to Murshedabad. But Mir Jaffir dared neither fly nor 
come in. Once he sent out a few men to take his congratulations 
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to Clive, but a few cannon-shot, fired in mistake, soon brought 
their advance to an end. The pursuit was recalled, and Clive 
bivouacked upon the ground that had been occupied by Suraj-ud- 
Daula—Plassey bad been won, and the first foundation laid of an 
Empire which, as Lord Curzon wrote the other day, was to be 
“more enduring than Alexander’s, more splendid than Caesar’s.” 

On the following day, Mir Jaffir came into the camp, walking 
delicately like Agag. He scarcely knew what to expect^ when, 
to his amazement, Clive, without a trace of anything except the 
warmest cordiality, congratulated him upon the success of their 
compact and hailed him as Nawab of Bengal. To make his 
position doubly sure, news soon came in that Suraj-ud-Daula 
was dead. He had fled for refuge to a miserable home, imploring 
for shelter from his own people. It was by a strange chance the 
hut of a man whose ears and nose Suraj-ud-Daula had himself cut 
off in sport, and the man took savage revenge at once. The way 
was now clear, in open durbar Mir Jaffir was installed as Nawab 
and the secret treaty read out. Omichand sat at one end of 
a row of notables, fidgetting with excitement. “There is another 
clause! There is another clause !” shouted Omichand. “ There is no 
other clause,” returned Clive, his face impassive as sphinx’s. 
“There is ! There is ! 1 have seen it in the red treaty !” “But this is a 
white treaty. There is no other clause.” And Omichand had to 
be contented with only ;^6o,ooo, instead of the hanging he richly 
desei ved. 

That is, in brief, the story of the founding of our Indian Empire, 
and as the hundredth and fiftieth anniversary of the battle 
approaches the world is templed to ask whether the high duty 
thus delivered into the care of the English has been discharged 
well or ill. This has always been a hard question to ask of even 
the best of the conquering nations, and it is harder than ever in 
these days of mawkish sentiment. But it will always be to our 
eternal credit that, whatever our failings elsewhere, the answer in 
the case of India must even, from our bitterest critics abroad, be an 
unqualified assent. Should we ever, in our foolishness, set apart 
a day for self-congratulation for plain duly done and high standards 
strongly maintained in the face of temptation* our triumph in 
India can find no other day than June 23. 

(T/ie Daify TtlegrapK). 
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WHEN THE BRITISH EMPIRE FALLS 

*‘But Jeshuruii waxed fat, and kicked ; thou art waxen fat, thou 
art grown thick, thou art covered with fatness; then he forsook God 
which made him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation.”— 
Deuteronomy, xxxii, 15, 

When the British Empire falls it will be from two causes ; One 
is our increasing interest in its problems ; the other is our success 
in solving them. This sounds like a paradox, and so it is. I hasten 
therefore ih add that it does not apply to the self-governing portions 
of the Empire, but to the countries—like Egypt, India, Ceylon, and 
the Malay States —where our rule is autocratic or semi-autocratic 
in principle and in fact. It is with regard to these countries that 
I maintain that the two greatest perils that confront us are our 
wanting to know and our ability to achieve. And if I were called 
upon for my proofs, I should answer by pointing to Lord Cromer’s 
recent report. 

^ If you exai..ine into the average Englishman’s sense of empire 
you find it to consist of a vague pride of ownership and nothing 
more. Take, for instance, the case of India. The “ man in the 
street ” is a whole encyclopaedia of Indian misinformation. The 
subject is altogether too vast and remote for the ordinary busy 
citizen. You will find, if you pump him with sufficient diligence, 
a few^angled recollections of Clive and the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
some more definite convictions as to Mr. Kipling and the difficulties 
of the Indian Civil Service Examination, a suspicion th.at Anglo- 
Indians are overpaid, and in the background a vast miscellany of 
jungles, frontier wars, jewels, tigers, famines, white temples, dis¬ 
ordered livers, and Russian intrigues. 

In other words, he knows nothing about India. It remains for 
him and for most of us just a brilliant abstraction. You who read 
this and who are ultimately respor^ible for what is being done in 
your name between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, and who 
would fight to the last to keep the British Ra; intact, could not 
give a clear outline of even one of the thousand fascinating problems 
that face the rulers of that fascinating country. A Durbar may 
jog your interest, a frontier war may even excite it, and some 
confused notion that Russia needs watching is probably always 
more or less at work at the back of your mind. But when India 
is neither particularly spectacular, nor particularly at war, nor 
particularly harassed by ” Russian designs,” you find it frankly dull. 

I am not urging this as a reproach. Far from it. I rejoice at 
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the healthy and judicious indifference of our people. It shows 
that they possess the true secret of empire. I can imagine nothing 
more fatal than that India should become a topic on which every 
Englishman felt bound to have an opinion, and when I say Jndia 
I mean, of course, every country in which we are ruling Orientals 
by ways we do not apply to ourselves. Every Englishman for 
nearly a hundred years has felt bound to have an opinion on 
Ireland, which is a country not without its streak of Orientalism— 
and look at the result ! Our national genius for not bothering 
about the principles and daily detailed workings of our imperial 
rule has been the greatest safeguard of the empire. The- empty 
benches in the House of Commons when such subjects are up are 
an overwhelming demonstration of political commonsense. 

But there are signs that this common sense is passing from us, 
and is being replaced by an unpolitic curiosity. More and more 
members are growing fatally interested in the empire, are beginning 
to ask for streams of fact, are fussing over little incidents, are prying 
into this and questioning that, and are doing what they can to 
convert the supremacy of the House of Commons over our alien 
dependencies from a necessary fiction into an inquisitorial fact. 
Mr. Byles and Mr. Robertson and their friends typify the spirit and 
the scope of these activities. They bring to the problem of Oriental 
government great earnestness, a colossal altruism, no imagination, 
a profound faith in the democratic idea, and no local knowledge. 

• Tiiis is an impossible equipment for imperial statesmanship, and 
its increasing favor among our radical sentimentalists is a danger 
of the first magnitude. When we find in the House of Commons 
a growing number of men whose conscience will not allow them to 
be democratic at home and autocratic abroad, who will never be 
persuaded that one nation's meat may be another nation's poison, 
who regard all men and all societies as equally capable of self- 
government, who are obsessed by a mania for political proselytism, 
and whose instinct is to govern India, and Egypt, and the Malay 
States on the lines of a somewhat larger Warwickshire, we may be 
sure England is well on the road to confirming Froude’s dictum 
that “ free peoples can not govern subject races.” 

All democracies sooner or later feel this temptation, and most 
of them succumb to it. There is nothing the French like better 
than applying the “ principles of 1789 ” to the natives of the Congo ; 
and the Americans have no other conception of tropical government 
than that of dumping upon the Filipinos all the privileges of 
American citizens and all the paraphernalia of democracy. Even 
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we, though restrained hitherto by the wholesome apathy of our 
people and by their instinct for trusting the man on the spot, have 
foisted upon India and Egypt any number of institutions and con¬ 
trivances of a purely Occidental character—not in the least because 
India or Egypt wanted them, but simply because we were used to 
them at home. ♦ 

But there is another and more insidious peril that threatens the 
empire, a peril that has been created by our very success. The 
most pregnant though the least noticed sentence in Lord Cromer's 
report was that in which he practically took upon himself the 
responsibility for the growth of the Egyptian nationalist idea. “ It 
has been evoked,' he said, “ by the benefits which, with a rapidity 
probably unparalleled in history, have been conferred on the country 
by the introduction of western civilization at the hands of an alien 
race : and it is surely the irony of political destiny that that 
race, or the instruments through whom it has principally acted, 
should be represented as tlie principal obstacle to the realization of 
schemes the conception of which is mainly due to their own action.” 

Those who will ponder on these words and their implications will 
come very near the heart of the master problem of imperialism. 
Stated in the broadest terms, that problem is the infinitely arduous 
and delicate one of escaping the penalties of too much good govern¬ 
ment. We enter these alien countries determined and able to rule 
them for their own benefit. We begin by imposing peace and 
establishing order. We go on to deal out to the peoples under our 
rule the one novelty that Orientals always appreciate—that of even- 
handed justice. We pass from this to increasing their prosperity, to 
educating them, to surrounding their persons and property with 
innumerable securities. At the same time we preserve to them, 
with as little interference as possible, their distinctive social and 
religious customs. 

At first the natives, if not grateful, realize at all events that they 
are better off, and remain passive. Then comes a generation which, 
having known no other conditions, takes all we have done for it for 
granted. Meek acceptance gives way to criticism ; criticism passes 
^ into abuse ; abuse is developed into a demand for some share in 
directing the administration we have erected. We yield to that 
demand and admit natives here and there, in government offices, in 
local councils, in the lower ranks of the civil and judicial service.' 
The old days of decisive personal autocracy have passed ; the new 
days of government by system, and a system which acknowledges 
the representative principle, have come. 
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The agitator arises. Each new concession is made a stepping 
stone to another. Our own sphere of influence contracts and that 
of native opinion expands. The gulf between rulers and ruled 
grows daily greater ; clouds of intervening native officials swarm 
between the administrators and the people. The railways bring a 
new aid to intercourse and therefore to solidarity and therefore to 
agitation. We educate more men than we can And employment],'for 
and thereby foster discontent. Industrialism comes with all its 
(Quickening impulses, and a native press preaches sedition and 
stimulates an intellectual ferment. The old task of creation was 
not easy, but it was as nothing by the side of the new task of 
assimilation. 

Thus the very excellence of our rule provides the means for its 
overthrow, and its material success implies that we are produoing 
the conditions most favourable to its resistance.-^Sydney Br<x)ks 
in Tht Daily Mail. 


THE HINDU IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD 

Rules of conduct and principles of life for observance by tlie 
Hindu are so closely woven with his religion to secure permanency 
that it has often occasioned the remark that between his “ customs 
and religion no line of distinction can be drawn." The Hindu 
religion, it is said, is not in reality a religion, but a compound of 
innumerable beliefs. There is religion in his waking up from 
slumber early morning to sec the sun, religion in his daily bath and 
food, religion in his study, and in the beginning of discipleship 
under his master—in fact, in every stage of his life. In religion he 
lives, moves, and has his being. He is extremely conservative, 
and the rules of conduct and principles of life are difficult of 
obliteration when they have the stamp of hoary traditions and 
religious binding nature attached to them. This holds good 
nowhere so forcibly as in the Hindu ideal of womanhood. And in 
the structure of that ideal a religion has been found for the woman 
to follow it faithfully and rigidly, which would secure for her the 
wish of her heart, to live a long life of married state, and die as a 
wife—that is, predecease the husband. The greatest of the South 
Indian poets says : *' The woman that worships not God, but her 
husband, when such an one says, * Let there be rain,' it descends." 
Here is a religion given to the woman to follow, a faith to observe,, 
quite in accordance with the genius of the nation, which in each 
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of its component parts and states of life requires in the matter of 
religion an individuality and speciality to faithfully follow and take 
pride in. Milton’s ideal has a close resemblance when he speaks 
of Adam and Eve : 

*' He for God only ; she for God in him,'* 

Such is the belief instilled into every Hindu girl before she 
becomes a wife, and a wife she should become. Marriage is 
binding on her, and no woman is said to fulfil the conditions of 
the ideal, until and unless she goes through the marriage rites 
and performs her duties as a married woman. And marriage is 
a sacrament, a union sanctified in the presence of God before the 
sacrificial hre, and not a civil contradtual relationship. 

The first and most important commandment which the Hindu 
woman is bound to obey is: “ Thou shalt have no other lord 
but thy husband.” She <shall not marry another, either while he 
lives or after. If her lot be cast with an unworthy husband, she 
must bow to the inevitable. If the husband by accident becomes 
permanently maimed or subject to some loathsome disease, the 
partner of his joys and woes «is well must cheerfully accept the new 
condition in the spirit of the teaching of her religion. If the 
husband predeceases the wife, she must face the new situation with 
a courageous heart, and remain to pray day and night for the repose 
of his soul, or if, unable to bear the pang of separation, she wishes 
to wilfully ascend the funeral pyre to be consumed to ashes with 
her dead husband, her religion allows her to do so. But such an 
extereme step was purely voluntary, and never was made 
compulsory. The writer of “ Indian Affairs ” rn the Times has 
missed his mark when he wrote of the “ wretched woman ” occa¬ 
sionally seeking in death an escai^e from present affliction and a 
miserable widowhood.” “ Miserable widowhood 1 ” But ask the 
Vridow, who che^fully bears her condition, and she will give another 
answer. ** What will you do after I am gone ? ” askfed a husband 
of his wife in the early years of the nineteenth century, the husband, 
who occupied an honourable position among Hindus in Madras. 
“I do not wish to entertain the thouglrt,” replied the wife—•*'the 
thought of sur«,iymg you. However, if it be so ordained, 1 wifi 
not cross the threshold of this house; this sacred edfflce, where 
you and I spent these years of blessed mai’ried life, shall be my 
only world lo live in. 1 will Convert it into a little shrine, ftom 
which prayers would go forth daily for your sake. 1 will eat but one 
* meal a day, just enough to satisfy the cravings of hunger, aqd 
spend my lime in thinking of you.” It so happened thal^the 
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husband predeceased the wife, and the widow kept her word. 
Then commenced the romance of her life. With the fifty pagodas * 
pension conferred on her by the East India Company for services 
rendered by her husband, she soon had an image cast in gold of 
the deity of the temple which she and her husband frequented, 
converted a portion of the house into little shrine, installed the 
image there, and had all the daily worship and festivals performed 
there, giving what else remained with her to the poor and needy, 
and taking care not to cross the threshold of the house. She lived 
this life for nearly fifty years, this life which was gratifying to her, 
observing rigidly the rites which her religion enjoined her to 
perform. It so happened that her only sister, living a few houses 
off in the same street, was taken seriously ill. In her last moments 
the sick sister expressed a desire to see the widow. No ; she could 
not cross the threshold of her house. The sick woman passed away 
with the name of her sister on her lips in her dying moments. 
And when the bier passed the street on the way to the cremation- 
ground, the bearers stopped awhile opposite to the house of the 
sorrowing widow, who came and stood at the threshold of the house 
—but, of course, not crossing in—and gazed intently upon the face 
of her lying lifeless on the bier, when a solitary tear stole from her 
eye ; straightway repressing her grief, and gaining control of herself, 
she passed inside, and the bier moved on. It was a most distress¬ 
ing sight, and those who witnessed it in that awful moment remem¬ 
bered it most vividly all their lives. To this widow, then, this 
living was fascinating enough. Her widowhood was not miserable 
to her, but had an intensity and passionateness which made .life 
worth living. Voluntary immolation on the funeral pyre of the 
husband was of frequent occurrence before Lord William Bentinck’s 
suppression of it ; it is of rare occurrence now, no doubt, on 
account of the Act. In olden times the tendencies of thought and 
feeling gave an impetus to the doing of such deeds. Those times 
were more romantic, and influenced the minds of women more 
readily than times modern, when thoughts and feelings have 
changed according to the altered noble to live and endure, and 
serve better their departed husbands according to the ideal set 
before them. The exemplary life which the late Queen Victoria 
led had the cordial approval of her Indian subjects, and it enhanced 
their admiration for her, and the women of India regarded her 
more as one of them than of the people of the far-off island, whose 
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modes of life they have become familiar with from those of them 
sojourning in this land. 

This devotion to the departed husband is not confined to the 
widow only. It is expected in the wife, even in circumstances of 
unnatural conduct on the part of the living husband. He may 
spurn her, care not for her; still, she should not only bow to her 
lord without a demur, but be loyal to him. Said the South Indian 
poet; “ If the husband should act so as to be the laughing stock 

of every one, the woman nobly born knows no other than him to 
whom she was wedded.” The story of Nala and Damayanti is 
familiar to English readers. Damayanti was deserted by the 
husband in the forest in the middle of the night while she was fast 
asleep, and left there alone to take care of herself. In the case of 
Harischandra, he sold away his wife, King though he was, to a 
hard taskmaster, and showed no sympathy in that hour of her 
sorest need, when their only son was dead.* And still the loyalty 
of these two Indian women to their husbands was unbounded. As 
to Nalayani, the good and faithful wife of her leper husband, what 
difficulties she suffered, what trials she went through in tending him 
affectionately and guarding him with the utmost vigilance, denying 
comfort and rest to her wearied body, are they not related in the 
songs of every tongue in the land ? x\lthough the daughter of a 
king, she performed her wifely duties without the least disgust, and 
took a noble pride in doing this humble service to her lord in 
sickness. This loyalty consists in being true and faithful to the 
husband, and remaining spotless and untarnished to receive back 
the sullied but penitent husband, who comes to after all the 
bitter experiences of life to find at home peace of mind and rest to 
the conscience ; aye in being faithful to him after he is gone, and 
guarding his name most zealously. The story of the South Indian 
woman who was extremely keen about the good name of her 
departed husband may not be familiar to English readers, and I 
make no apology for recounting it here. A thousand years ago, in 
deadly battle between two powerful kings of Southern India, some of 
the soldiers of the routed army came running from the battlefield to 
take refuge in their homes. “ What became of my son who went 
to fight with you ?” said the mother to one of them. “ He wai^ in 
the thickest of the fight,” replied the soldier, “ but I do not know 
whether he fell or ran away.” The mother concluded that ^ her son 
must either have fallen on the field of battle or run away to some 

For a firtl account of this story, see iny “ Life in an Indian Village,’* 
chap. xii. (T. Fishei Unwin, London). 
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other place of safety, for fear of being chided at home by the 
mother for cowardice, and disowned by her if he returned. Then, 
taking a sharp knife, she ran to the field of battle, determined to 
cut away her breast if she did not find him there dead or mortally 
wounded, in which case he must have run away with the rest. She 
was certain that in that case the son’s cowardice must have been 
acquired from the milk which he sucked from that breast, and not 
inherited from her brave husband. At last she was overjoyed to 
find the worthy son of her husband lying dead on the field of battle 
gored with wounds, and her husband’s name preserved from eternal 
stain. Such is the spirit of devotion of the Indian woman to her 
husband ; and a Dutch writer, Dr. Van Limburg Brewer, has indeed 
caught the spirit of the Hindu ideal in his romance of “ Akbat ” 
better than the writer of the Times article. When the suggestion 
was made to the heroine Iravati to bestow her affections on Akbar’s 
son, Prince Selim, afterwards better known as Emperor Jehangir, 
when she had clear proofs of her husband’s faithlessness, the brave 
Hindu girl made answer; “ Our women know nothing of the 
temptations of greatness where duty and honour are concerned, 
and to their husband they remain faithful, even if their love is 
repaid bji treachery. There are no bounds to the loyalty of a 
woman to her husband ; and you know, though you may consider 
it only the consequence of superstition or exaggerated feeling, with 
what willing enthusiasm they will throw themselves on the burning 
pyre that consumes the body of their dead husbands. You must 
have heard of our holy legends and heroic traditions, which describe 
the devotion of a wife to one unworthy of her. Doubtless the 
touching adventure of Daraayanti must have come to your ears. 
Well, as far as in me, lies, I will be another Damayanti. Sidha has 
deserted me, but when he awakes from his enchantment he will 
return another Nala, and find me pure from any spot, and 
acknowledge that I knew better than he how to watch over the 
honour of his name.” 

If any condition of life be considered low or miserable it is 
because the poefry of it has not been written. It is Emerson that 
wrote in this strain. And how could poetry be written unless there 
is the living reality to draw the inspiration from ? In truth, there 
is no condition of life in God’s world that is low or miserable. The 
meanness or the misery is not in the life, but in him who lives that 
life, who, by importing higher thoughts and nobler passions into 
that life, makes jt really divine. If you wish to know what that life 
is, go to the land, to the homes of the women who bear their 
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pleasures with calmness and their difficulties with fortitude and 
dignity, hear them sing of the sorrows of Damayanti and 
Chandramathi, the trials of Nalayani and the troubles of Savithri, 
and note with what evident satisfaction and pride women similarly 
placed bear their condition. 

The next great condition in that ideal is implicit obedience to 
the husband. She must obey the husband in whatever he com¬ 
mands her to do. If he requires her to taste of the forbidden 
poison, which brings on death, she is bound to obey, for 
disobedience brings all woe and sin into the home—her little world. 
Woman is born to serve, and not to rule ; to obey, and not to 
command; to be dependent, and not to be independent of the 
husband. Like the tender creeper, entwining the mighty tree to 
beautify it with its flowers, and emitting fragrance all round, she is 
born to shine in the household, to add dignity and grace to life, 
and give perfume to the ideal household ; to assist the husband, 
to make life pleasant, and make a little heaven of his home. To be 
obedient is to be divine. She must resign herself entirely to the 
will of her hnsband, for it is better to serve in heaven than reign 
in hell. 

Such is the Hindu ideal of womanhood, and well was it 
understood by a Hindu girl when her Brahmin preceptor asked his 
pupils as to their future ambitions in life. “ I wish to marry the 
king,’* said one of them, ''and shine as a queen among the 
daughters of the land." Another, more intellectual, perhaps, than 
the rest of her sisters, answered ; " I wish to marry the minister 
of the country, and be a true helpmate to him in governing the 
people wisely and well.” A third said : ” I wish to be the wife of 
the general of the army, to put on his armour when he takes leave 
of me to go to the field of battle, and receive him back with pride 
and pleasure when he returns home crowned with success.” But 
the little heroine, when her turn came, answered : “ 1 wish to be 
the good wife at home, to be the queen of my house, the friend and 
counsellor of my husband, and the general of my little household 
troop.” In this short answer is summed up the poet’s ideal of 

“ A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command.’' 

Supposing an up-to-date English girl were asked about her 
ambition in life, how different would be her answer 1 She would 
like to become a Merriber of Parliament, a senior wrangler, or an 
accomplished athlete. It is this tendency in modern life that made 
“TRita” deplore: “The intrusion of women into every active or 
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intellectual sphere has broken down much of the reserve and 
reverence of sex for sex. They hail each other equals, and often 
rivals. But they no longer seem to feel that imperative need of 
each other which leads to marriage ; in fact, marriage is becpming 
a tabooed institution, and maternity an evasion, instead of an 
obligation." This, if true, reveals an awkward state of tilings. 
Why, if the woman were to work with man in the sphere which is 
legitimately his, the world would be richer in its thoughts, in its 
stock of knowledge, and richer in material acquirements. But oh ! 
how much poorer would it be in'the softer and sweeter side of its 
life ! There would be less of passion and feeling, less of romance 
and poetry. Chivalry would be gone, sentiment divorced altogether 
from the world, and the prosaic dulness of life laid bare in all its 
dryness ; and perhaps another kind of chivalry forced into existence, 
where women ivould go forth armed with the bow and the arrow, 
or the sword, or even the modern pistol, to avenge the wrong 
done to weak man. Science would then try hard to find ways and 
means for women to bring forth children free from the burden of 
pregnancy and the pains of travail. Then the bearded lady of 
Barnuni’s would be no more a freak of nature, but a common 
enough sight for women to found an argument upon for poaching 
on man’s re.serves, exciting no wonder or surprise ; and women 
would be found vying with men in lecture-rooms and University 
halls, in the councils of the Empire, and even on the battlefields 
of the world. But I do not wish to look on this picture, which is 
foreign to my subject, but only look on that picture of the Hindu 
ideal of womanhood. The Hindu marriage system has its dark 
spots, no doubt, notably that part of it which allows man to marry 
another wife when his wife begets no children or when she dies. 
Even here man has admitted himself to be the inferiew to the 
woman, and has ranked himself with a lower order of the human 
kind. He took care to keep her at the highest. He expects from 
her a higher order of human virtue, purity, and love. And to 
this high and hard ideal set up our women in all ages have 
willingly bowed. “ In that ideal a higher place is assigned to 
the woman than to the man. The same principle we see in 
modern times in the view we take of great men, whom we set up 
as models to follow and admire. An unpardonable defect in a man 
of the ordinary type is treated as of no avail, while perhaps a 
pardonable weakness in a leader of society is magnified into a great 
vice. Although vulgar man feels he is not able to attain a high 
standard of morality, he is, nevertheless, very fastidious in exactmg 
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it of the great men of his country, and to them he willingly bows. 
He venerates them. So we have done with the woman. We 
expect from her a greater degree of human excellence. A woman 
with character pure and unsullied is a more lovable being than 
a man with similar traits of character in him. Man may err. 
Woman, she must never. She must be perfection. All the beauty, 
attractiveness, charm, and grace in human character are centred 
in the woman. There is a divinity breathing through it all. There 
is a halo of sacredness ever surrounding her person.”* 

The generalizations of Western thinkers have often failed to 
embrace the whole field coming within the scope of their inquiry ; 
and states and conditions of human life there are which may not 
apply to them. The civilization of the subtle East is a subject so 
vast and complex, often misleading, and at times apparently incon¬ 
sistent with the genius of its people, that any attempt to generalize 
may not, after all, be found entirely satisfactory. There is more of 
imagination and feeling in the Indian world and less of the practical 
side of life. Hegel has, indeed, recognized a beauty in that world, 
but he compares it to ” that beauty of a peculiar kind in women, 
in which their countenance presents a transparency of skin, a light 
and lovely roseate hue, which is unlike the complexion of mere 
health and vital vigour—a more refined bloom, breathed as it were 
by the soul within—and in which the features, the light of the eye, 
the position of the mouth, appear soft, yielding, and relaxed.” He 
adds that “ this almost unearthly beauty is perceived in women in 
those days which immediately succeed childbirth. Should we look 
at it more closely, and examine it in the light of human dignity 
and freedom, the more attractive the first sight of it had been, so 
much the more unworthy shall we ultimately find it in every 
respect.”! 

Applying these broad generalizations of this keen German critic 
to this aspect of the Indian world, in its conception of the ideal of 
womanhood, which I have tried to describe in these'p&ges, let the 
reader judge whether it has the beauty of enervation to be admired 
to-day and forgotten on the morrow, or whether, in the actual 
realities of present-day life, it stands to-day strong and unimpaired, 
as it stood ages ago, in spite of the many vicissitudes through which 
the country has passed. (Mr. T. Rama Krishna in TJ^ Asiatic 
Quarterly Reoiew\ 


* Vide my romance of '* Padmini ” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., London), 
t “ Lectures on the Philosophy of History.” 
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GENERAL 

India’s Trade with Nelshbourlner Countries 

India’s land trade between Uie adjoining countries of Afghanistan, 
Tibet, Persia, Baluchistan, Kelat, Dir, Swat, Kashmir, Bajaur, and 
the Southern Shan States amounted last year to ;;^8,5oo,ooo, against 
;^7,760,000 in 1905 and ;^7,146,660 in 1904. 

The Indian Rupee 

The Indian rupee is used in Ceylon and in various parts of East 
Africa. The net export of rupees by sea in the five years 1901-2 to 
1905-6 amounted to Rs, 2,97,98,586 = ;{^r,986,600. The exchange 
between India and Singapore, which has a gold standard, is practically 
stationary j but the exchange with China and Hong-kong, which 
have a silver standard, is subject to variation, due, no doubt, to 
changes in the price of silver. 

An Arya Samajist Deported 

It is said that a certain Dani Ram, President of the Abbottabad 
Arya Samaj, abused the Prophet in the bazar, with the result that 
the Mahomedan community became exasperated ; but instead of 
breaking out in disorderly riots they sought the protection of the 
law courts and the Chief Commissioner, N. VV, F. Province. The 
Chief Commissioner has ordered the deportation of Dani Ram 
which has calmed down all turbulent passions. Dani Ram is to be 
for one year out of Abbottabad. 

Tlie Bengal ‘ Unrest ’ 

The Calcutta Anglo-Indian editors have sent in a joint note 
to the British Press stating that the situation in Bengal has been 
grossly exaggerated in England, and that such a thing as a ■ general 
‘unrest’ does not exist in these provinces. This is an ‘honest’ 
statement, but nobody thinks that it will ever succeed in shaking 
any of the ‘ settled ’ convictions of ‘ honest ’ John at Whitehall. At 
any rale, the statement is not likely to do any party any harm 
excepting the men on the spot and Reuter’s agency in India. 

The Nickel Anna 

The latest addition to the Indian currency is the ettin made of 
nickel with scooped edge which is meant to stand good for ap 
anna. Nickel is so unfamiliar a metal in India and the real need 
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of an anna-bit is so little outside the important cities that it is ex¬ 
tremely unlikely that the average peasant or the artisan in the 
country will ever take to it kindly. But there can be no doubt that 
it will come very handy to every railway passenger and Anglo- 
Indian resident in this country, who find the coppers too dirty and 
inconvenient and the two-anna silver bit too small to take care of 
and too valuable for ordinary ‘tips.’ 

Wonderful Old Terracotta Pictures. 

The report of the Superintendent of the Archeological Survey, 
Burma, records an interesting discovery of terra-cotta reliefs, with 
Pali inscriptions, dating back to the eleventh century A. D., at 
Petleik Pagoda, Pagars. These reliefs illustrate scenes in the life 
of Buddha, and unlike most others of a similar kind, are vigorously 
modelled, and almost as clear and sharp as on the day they 
left the kiln, about the time England was being conquered by the 
Normans. Each terra-cotta bears a number corresponding to the 
number of the story depicted in the Jataka, and the whole form 
an authentic record of the orthodox Buddhist iconography of the 
eleventh century, besides being specimens of art which is 
described as of no mean order. 

Railway Gauges in India 

The battle of the gauges has not yet been won. On several 
occasions the Railway Board of India has been urged to insist 
upon one uniform gauge being adopted, and to undertake the 
transformation of the existing lines to one common gauge. There 
is, however, considerable dispute among engineers as to which 
gauge, the standard or the metre, should be adopted. Seeing, 
however, that there are about 15,500 miles of wide gauge railway 
and about 14,000 miles of metre gauge at present open for traffic 
in the country, the Railway Board may well be forgiven for its 
reluctance to embark upon so ambitious a scheme as the creation 
of one uniform gauge for the whole country. A fair specimen of 
the confusion that is caused through the existence of two gauges on 
the main trunk lines of India is provided in the case of the great 
new railway bridge that is being built across the Ganges in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. It is proposed to carry across this 
bridge two tracks of metre gauge railway, though the existing main 
lines to the Indian capital are of the wider gauge. 

A Himalayan Record 

•Dr. T. G. Longstaflf, who is reported in a brief telegram from 
India to have reached the summit of a Himalayan peak 23,406 
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feet higli, is only one of the members of an expedition none the 
less interesting because its proceedings have not been widely 
advertised. Accompanying Dr. Longstaff, we understand, are the 
Hon. Charles Granville Bruce, who has seen much active service 
in Indian campaigns, and who climbed in the Himalayas some 
years ago with Sir Martin Conway and Mr. Mumm, of the Alpine 
Club. The expedition was originally planned in the hope that the 
Imperial Government would countenance an attempt to achieve the 
ascent of Mount Everest. As Mr. George Goldie made known 
earlier in the year, Mr. Morley withheld his consent from such an 
enterprise on grounds of Imperial policy. It was decided, however, 
not to abandon the expedition, but to modify the programme, and 
do the best mountaineering work possible in the circumstances, 
with the result that a new Himalayan record is said to have been 
established. 

King Edward VII on Indian Plague 

His Majesty the King of England has addressed the following 
letter to His Excellency the Viceroy, dated Buckingham Palace, r4th 
August, 1907. 

My dear Viceroy,—I have followed with anxious interest the 
later course of that epidemic of plague by which India has for eleven 
years past been so sorely afflicted. The welfare of my Indian sub¬ 
jects must ever be to me an object of high concern, and I am deeply 
moved when I think of the misery that has been borne with such 
silent patience in all those stricken homes. I am well aware how 
unremitting have been the effort of Your Excellency’s predecessors 
and yourself to make out the causes of the pestilence and to miti¬ 
gate its effects. It is my earnest hope and prayer that the further 
measures now being prepared by Your Excellency in consultation 
with zealous and able officers may be crowned with merciful 
success. I desire you to communiate this expression of my 
heartfelt sympathy to my Indian subjects. Believe me, my dear 
Viceroy, sincerely yours, Edward, R. I. 

India Counoll Bill 

The India Council Bill, which has just been passed by the 
House of Commons, runs as follows A Bill to amend the Law 
as to the Council of India. Be it enacted by the King's Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows:—i. The 
Council of India shall consist of such number of members, not less 
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than ten and not more than fourteen, as the Secretary of State may 
from time to time determine. 2. In section ten of the Government 
of India Act, r858, the words “more than five yearsshall be 
substituted for the words “ more than ten years.” 3. Section 
thirteen of the same Act shall, as regards any member appointed 
after the passing of this Act, be read and construed as if the words 
one thousand pounds were substituted for the words one thousand two 
hundred pounds. 4. Section two of the Government of India Act, 
1869, shall, as regards any appointment made after the passing of 
the Act, be read and construed as if the word “ seven ” were 
substituted for the “ten,” 5. The Council of India Act, 1876, 
and the Council of India Reduction Act, 1889, are hereby repealed. 
6. This Act may be cited as the Council of India Act, J907. 


COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 

Coal-mlningf in Bengal 

There were 146 coal-mines at work during the year 1905-6. 
The total outturn was 7,234, 103 tons, as compared with 7,063,680 
tons in the preceding year. Of the total output, the Raniganj 
and Jherria coalfields contributed no less than 6,333,124 tons. 
The daily average number of people employed in the coal-mines 
was 74,071. 

New Factories in The United Provinces. 

Twenty-one new factories were established and registered in the 
United Provinces daring the year 1906. Among these were a 
tannery and some oil-mills in Cawnpore and a soap factory and 
general mills in Meerut. In the Aligarh district alone twelve ginning 
factories were opened and registered, a noteworthy feature of this 
development being that one of the most influential Mahoraedan 
landlords of the district entered into the industry. All told there 
were 154 factories at work, employing 47,809 hands. No 
complaints, it is said, were made as to any difficulty in obtaining 
labour, the Magistrate of Cawnpore remarking that almost every 
" mill had as many unskilled labourers as^it wished to empk^. 

Rubber-Chrowlng In India 

According to an American Consular Report from Bombay, ex¬ 
periments in rubber-growing have been tried in Assam by the British 
Colonial Forest Department, and 14,010 lbs. were produced from 
the Ficus e/astica during the last fiscal year. 

In Burma also the Government is trying to encourage the grow- 
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ing of rubber, and a beginning has been made. The growth of the 
rubber trade of Ceylon has been phenomenal, the total of Ceylon- 
grown rubber being 168,247 lbs. in 1905 and 327,028 lbs. in 1906. 
The great bulk of this rubber is shipped to Great Britain, the United 
States, and Germany in quantities in their order named. 

It has been proved that large tracts of India’s humid coast are 
favourable for rubber production, but so far little has been done 
to develop the industry. 

G-lass Manufacture in India. 

Apropos of glass manufacture, the Calcutta Commercial 
correspondent of the Pioneer^ says that he has been enquiring 
about the local manufacture of glassware, and has been told that 
it has been proved to be an imposssibility in the plains on account 
of the unsuitable temperature, the result being a very brittle 
glass. He adds I am told that certain experiments are now 
being conducted in the hills to see if the temperature question 
can be got over. The fact that we have within easy range of 
Calcutta two deserted glass-works, the second being started in the 
teeth of the warning of the first failure, makes it certain that the 
obstacles, whatever they may be, are severe. The annual value of 
the glass import is over Rs. crore, and it is certain that all the 
materials are to be readily found in this country, so that it 
should be a Swadeshi enterprise if that were possible, as should 
paper, stationc’y, soap and matches.” 

Airricultural Machinery for India 

In most agricultural countries, and more particularly in America 
and Australia, the self-binding reaper is largely in vogue. In India, 
however, presumably owing to a plentiful supply of cheap labour, 
these time-saving machines have little scope outside of the new 
canal colonies in the Punjab. There, according to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment’s trade journal, labour is scarce at all times, and was parti¬ 
cularly so during the past wheat harvest owing to the plague scare. 
One of the results of this state of affairs is that eight reaping 
machines were at work in the canal colonies last season. These 
colonies are rapidly extending, and, as each extension tends to 
enhance the labour difficulty, there are fairly clear indications that 
labour-saving machines for the heavy wheat harvest are more or less 
urgently required; but a correspondent, who is aufait with the 
situation, expresses the opinion that a manual delivery combined 
reaper and mower will be more useful to the farmer in the canal 
colonies than a string binder. 
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Indian Railway Working 

The ratio of Indian working expenses to traffic receipts, although 
still moderate, shows a tendency to increase. In the second half 
of last year the ratio advanced from 46.16 per cent. 1048.81 per 
cent, upon the Bengal and North-Western Railway; from 47.53 
per cent, to 53.13 per cent, upon the Bengal and Nagpur Railway; 
from 46.05 per cent, to 51.35 per cent, upon the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway ; from 36.49 per cent, to 39.56 per cent, 
upon the East India Railway ; from 53.66 per cent, to 54.69 per 
cent, upon the Great Indian Peninsula and the Indian Midland 
Railways; from 58.56 per cent, to 67.83 per cent, upon the 
Madras Railway; from 42.64 per cent, to 47.72 per cent, 
upon the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway; and from 62.54 per 
cent, to 67.68 per cent, upon the Southern Mahratta Railway. In 
the case of the Southern Punjaub Railway the ratio remained at 
52 per cent, in both half-years. Upon the Bengal and Dooars 
Railway there was a decline from 49.31 per cent, to 40.75 per cent. ; 
and upon the Nizam’s State lines from 50.35 per cent, to 49.60 
per cent. The moderation of Indian railway working charges is 
largely due to the extensive employment of natives. In 1905, out 
of 452,058 persons comprising Indian railway staffs, 436, 328 were 
natives. 


Fisheries in Bengal 

Mr. K. G. Gupta’s report on the Bengal Fisheries, recently 
published, assuredly does not furnish evidence of labour and 
erudition of a very high order. None the less, the facts marshall¬ 
ed in it ought to furnish interesting reading to persons in¬ 
dustrially disposed. The fish supply of Bengal comes principally 
from (i) its tanks (2) its rivers, (3) its seas and estuaries (4) from 
the Chilka Lake and, in Calcutta, from a few salt lakes in the 
Suburbs. Mr. Gupta notes that the methods of fishing in vogue in 
Bengal is resulting in the practical depletion of valuable fisheries. 
He has however no suggestions to make to develop this source of 
fish-supply without a first-hand study of the methods of Canada 
or of the United States. The estuarine fisheries are amply re¬ 
plenished by nature and the only thing to care about here 
is to catch them and transmit them for sale to busy haunts df 
men. Greater enterprise, improved methods of fishing and effi¬ 
cient means of transit in cool chambers ought to develop this 
source of supply very greatly. The suggestions made under 
this, head are none very useful, nor those relating to the 
development of main fishery. Some fishing in open sea is done 
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on the Orissa coast by fishermen from the Madras side. Local 
fishermen, it seems, won’t do ; they have odd prejudices and fears. 
Besides the sea is usually none too friendly. Evidently there is 
nothing to be done for it but to let things alone. Upon the ChilkaT 
Lake and the Salt Lakes of Calcutta, Mr. Gupta looks with large 
hopes for marine and estuarine fish. For the present his main sugges¬ 
tions is the establishment of a Fishery Board on the lines of similar 
institutions elsewhere. The function of this Board would consist 
of (i) introducing and familiarising (a) suitable and properly- 
equipped boats, (b) improved and up to date methods of capture 
and transport (c) accelerated service both by land and water 
(</) various methods of preserving fish (e) utilisation of the waste 
products of fish for industrial purposes ; ( 2) training fishermen ; 
(3) encouraging enterprise ; (4) diffusing useful information : ($) 
carrying on scientific investigation j (6) engaging the services of 
experts } and (7) establishing institutions for giving instruction 
in both the scientific and practical aspects of the industry. 

We feel sure that our countrymen cannot do better than 
turn their attention to an organisation for the development of fish 
supply if they don’t want to be hustled out of this industry by 
the foreigner. In every line of Mr. Gupta’s report we see the 
shadow of a foreign invasion approaching insidiously. Bengal had 
better beware of this in time. 

The Forests of India 

Systematic conservancy of the Indian forests is based on the 
Forest Law of 1878, which gave to the Government powers of 
dealing with private rights in the forests of which the chief 
proprietory right is vested in the State. The principle upon which 
the forest administration is based is, says the recent Blue Book on 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, that State 
forests should be administered for the public benefit, and they are 
worked, therefore, with a view of combining all reasonable facilities 
for their use by the public with the protection necessary for their 
preservation as sources of fuel and timber and retainers of moisture 
in the soil. 7'he forests are classified, according to the degree of 
completeness of the management undertaken, as ” reserved,” 

“ protected,” or “ unclassed ” forests. In the case of reserved areas, 
the control of the Forest Department is more complete than in the 
case of the protected or unclassed forests, In the latter category, 
the area of which cannot be stated with any great exactness, there 
are included large tracts of uncultivated land, especially in Burma, 
much of which will, in all probability, pass into cultivation as 
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agricultural land. Among the most important measures of conser¬ 
vancy are the exclusion, so far as possible, of the yearly fires which 
used to devastate the forests, the maintenance ol a supply of seed¬ 
bearing trees, and the regular reproduction of timber of the more 
valuable kinds. At the present time the reserves cover an area of 
nearly 92,000 square miles, and they may hereafter be further 
extended in Madras and Burma, where the work of reservation is 
as yet incomplete. Outside the reserves there are about 150,800 
square miles of State forests, including 9,400 square miles of protect¬ 
ed forests, nearly 9,100 square miles of “district protected forests" 
in the United Provinces, and small area of leased forests. Some 
part of this area will eventually be brought within the “reserve" 
area, and all of it is, with more or less completeness, managed and 
worked for the benefit of the people, of their cattle, and of the 
public revenue. The limited areas of private forests are, except 
where they have been leased to the Government, being gradually 
exhausted, and few private communal or village forests have been 
successfully brought under conservancy. In every province a very 
few of the most valuable timber trees are declared to be reserved 
trees and can only be felled under special license. Outside the 
reserves, the country folk are generally allowed to obtain from 
the State forests timber, bamboos, firewood and grass for their 
own use free of charge j inside the reserves, persons specially 
licensed are allowed to extract timber or other produce oil 
payment of fees, though all rights recognised by the forest settle¬ 
ments are preserved to the public. Forest revenue is raised by 
royalties on, or by the sale of, timber or other produce and 
by the issue at specified fees of permits to graze cattle or to 
extract for sale timber, firewood, charcoal, bamboos, canes, and 
minor forest produce. Some of the better-managed native States, 
such as Kashmir, Mysore, Travancore, and Baroda, have followed 
the example of the British Government and organised a systematic 
forest administration and enjoy a considerable forest revenue. 

Factory Labour In India: Report of tbe Committee 

The report of the Textile Factories Labour Committee appointed 
to enquire into the conditions of factory labour in India is publish¬ 
ed in the “Gazette of India ” of June i. It occupies 78 pages of 
that publication and reviews the whole ground traversed during 
the inquiry, a summary of the Committee’s labours being given in 
the Gazette." The duties of the Committee were not originally 
confined to textile factories, but it was subsequently decided that the 
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scope of the inquiry should extend to textile factories only. The 
Indian Factories Act does not discriminate between textile and 
non-textile factories, but a proposal made to the Government that 
the definition in the English Factory Act should serve as a guide 
was approved. 

The report (which is signed by Sir Hamilton P. Freer-Smith, 
President, Lieut.-Colonel J. F. MacLaren, I.C.S., and Dr. J. A. 
Turner, Members), contains the following definite suggestions made 
by the Committee ;— 

1. That there may be as little delay as possible in giving effect 
to proposals in contemplation for improving the homes and home 
surroundings of mill-hands. 

2. That arrangements be made to secure uniformity of 
administration of the Factory Act throughout India. 

3. That the systems of inspection, the strength and composition 
of the staff of Inspectors should be considered with a view to 
securing efficiency. 

4. That Medical Inspectors whose whole time should be devoted 
to their duties under the Factories Act be appointed. 

5. That certificates of age and physical fitness for employment 
be required prior to half-time employment, and prior to employment 
as an adult. 

[ That these certificates be in the form suggested in the body of 
the report, and that they be the personal property of the persons 
to whom they apply.] 

6. That consideration be given to the suggestion made by many 
experienced witnesses that elementary teachers to be paid by the 
mill-owners should be appointed for instruction of half-time children 
in suitable places on the mill premises. 

7. That clear and definite laws be made, requiring that half-time 
children shall be employed only in sets—either on the morning 
and afternoon set system or the double set system largely adopted in 
Indian mills. 

That efficient measures be taken to secure that the children 
work only in their proper sets, and that the prescribed hours of 
labour are not exceeded. 

8. That night work of women be prohibited. 

9. That by suitable administrative regulations young children 
should be prevented from accompanying their parents to rooms in 
which they incur risk from running machinery or the inhalation 
of dust or impure vapours. 

10. That the period of employment in Indian factories shall be 
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either between the hours of 5-30 a,m. and 6 p.m. or 6 a.m. and 
6-30 p.m. 

That the engine shall cease running for half an hour between 
the hours of noon and 2 p.ni. 

Provided that in hrotories working on the day-shift system the 
period may be between 5 a.in. and 8 p.m., but tlie actual period of 
cmpluytnenl for in.ile adults shall never e.xceed twelve hours in any 
Cine day. Where from the nature of the work day and night 
.shifts aie necessary, the [leriod of employment for adult males shall 
not exceed twelve liours in any twenty-four. 

11. 'I'hat the names of all persons under the age of 16 years be 
entered in the prcsciibod register, but that certificates of age and 
physical litncss be only required up to the age of 14 years. 

12. I’liat samples of air collected under prc.scribed condtitions 
be taken in works in all parts of India, with a view to hereafter 
decide upon a suitable standard of ventilation. 

13. That wet and dry bulb thermometers be placed in all 
humid cotton cloth f.ictories, readings taken at fixed times, and 
returns forwarded monthly ; those returns to be eventually consider¬ 
ed with a view to deciding the amount of moisture necessary for 
manufacturing processes, bearing in mind the health of the 
operatives. 

14. 'I'hat a standard of a purity for water to be used for introduc¬ 
ing moisture into the mills and factories be fixed. 

15. That the dates of lime-washing be entered in prescribed 
register, 

iG. That particular attention be paid to carrying ofT dust when 
generated in quantities likely to cause injury to health. 

17. 'I'hat when inquiries now going on are complete, should it 
be found that workers in woollen mills arc liable to contract 
anthrax, the special precautions framed under the English Factory 
Act be considered. 

18. That the latrine accommodation be increased to one scat 
for every twenty-five persons and that separate urinal accommoda¬ 
tion be provided in all mills. 

19. That doors in the various rooms be hung in such a way that 
they can be immediately opened from inside and be constructed so 
as to open outwards. 

(This is recommended as a safety measure in case of fire). 

20. That in certain respects—chiefly in ginning mills—more 
attention be paid to the fencing of dangerous mill gearing and 
machinery. 
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DISAFFECTION IN INDIA 

English and Anglo-Indian writers arc literally running mad after 
sedition, unrest, anarchy and disaffection in India. Almost every 
newspaper that reaches us from England and every selected perio¬ 
dical that is sent out to us by our news-agents in London contains 
stories of a more or less startling nature dealing with the current 
tension of feeling among the millions of India. English ex-ofificials 
who have long eaten the salt of India and have retired in their 
island home with big pensions cannot conceive of a better recreation 
than denouncing our legitimate aspirations in every possible way. 
From Lord Curzon downwards, writers of all description are trying 
their level best to cry down the present national movement in India. 
It is therefore no wonder that Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law, who was 
for some time f'inance Member of the Government of India under 
Lord Curzon, should come forward to enlighten the world, through 
the pages of the current number of the Blackwood^s Magazine, 
with his views in connection with the present state of affairs in 
India. The article occupies full eighteen pages of the Magazine, 
and we doubt very much if one would find leisure enough in 
these busy days to go through the entire length of this ponderous 
paper. 

The subjects discussed in the article are neither very carefully 
thought out nor very ably dealt with. At the very outset, the 
writer characterises our political leaders as ‘unscrupulous agitators ’ 
and expresses his opinion that the arrest of the principal of 
them and a sufficient display of force should be sufficient to 
maintain order in the present circumstances. In view of the 
widespread spirit of unrest and discontent, Sir Edward is rather 
compelled to admit that there must be certain ‘ serious defects * in 
the prevailing system of Government. It is stated in the next 
place that the present unrest is attributable to ‘ a faulty system of 
education, to the license admitted to a gutter press, to the lowering 
of British prestige by a series of untoward incidents and to the 
want of touch between officials and the people.’ In connection 
with education, the writer points out that the men in charge of the 
department, both in the central government and in the provincial 
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governmeiUs, Iiave positions and salaries hard]3r adequate to the 
im|)ortance of their functions and that even were they the pick of 
the educational world their powers are regrettably limited by the 
bureaucratic system. The Indian educational system neither gets 
the pupils most likely to profit by University teaching nor gives 
the kind of instruction that would be of use to the Indians. The 
writer cannot believe in any permanent improvement until the 
directors of public instruction have direct access to the chief 
executive ofificers in their respective provinces and a sensible increase 
of salary in the higher ranks is effected. It is the Universities and 
colleges which, according to the writer, are to-day the * nurseries 
of discontent and therefore of disloyalty in India.’ In connection 
with the Universities Act, Sir Edward thinks that it does not provide 
for the selection of youths fitted to profit by such education as the 
Universities give ; and, moreover, it does not provide for the giving 
of a practical education suited to fit the student to earn his living 
after leaving the University. The writer is strongly of opinion 
that the absence of f^uch provision is a radical defect in the Indian 
University system and that ‘ this defect has induced the gravest 
and most prejudicial political consequences.’ Will the Universities 
accept Sir Edward’s latter suggestion and provide for professional 
and technical education of Indian youths ? 

It is very kind of Sir Edward to still remember the Bengali 
officials of the Indian Finance Department, many of whom, accord¬ 
ing to him, are men of ‘excellent solid brains and capacity, who 
are thoroughly fitted to take a high place in any European ad¬ 
ministration /and need not fear western competition.* Nearly all 
such men whom the writer has met belong to old and respectable 
families, but he is not sure if they always receive the full measure 
of promotion which is their due. Will the Government of Lord 
Minto take this broad hint ? 

Sir Edward Law considers it reasonable that the course of 
preparation for each and every important career should be thought 
out and decided by committees of experts in the different branches, 
and that the care of the University Governing Boards should be 
directed towards the preparation of youths to meet the requirements 
indicated by the experience of competent experts. With regard 
to the new post of the Director General of Education, the writer 
confesses in a manner of the failure to the experiment and is of 
opinion that the bureaucratic system keeps that official in a very 
subordinate position and restricts his usefulness to the greatest 
possible extent. 
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Turning to ‘the native press and its proper tieatment,’ Sir 
Edward does not find it an easy task to realise the constant ‘wild 
extravagances of Indian journalists.’ He is strongly of opinion 
that a constant wholesome control over the press in India is an 
absolute necessity, and a useful measure would probably be *to 
prohibit the issue of any journal the proprietors of which did not 
contribute annually to Gevernment a certain minimum sum under 
the head of income-lax,’ In a most offensive manner, the writer 
expresses the view that the press in India should not be allowed 
to publish vituperative or seditious articles. He would have 
some form of control secured, so that an offending journalist would 
have his plant confiscated. So great is the audacity of the writer 
that he goes so far as to assert that some of our newspapers are 
printed ‘ with type stolen from Government.’ 

Sir Edward Law then regrets that assaults on British residents 
and British soldiers should go unpunished, and wants all ‘evilly- 
disposed natives’ to know that unoffending British soldiers cannot 
be ill-treated with impunity. This is all very good and patriotic, 
but is Sir Edward aware of the fact that the Imirerial Anglo-Indian 
has not got his spleen as much enlarged as that of the ‘truculent 
native’ ? 

Assaults of the above kind have, according to the writer, brought 
about a loss of British prestige in India. These assaults arc said 
to have become of frequent occurrence. The writer seems to be 
extremely anxious for maintaining the prestige of the white man 
in India, for, ‘prestige,’ he says, ‘ is everything m the East.' 

As has been hinted at in a foregoing paragraph, the writer does 
not approve of the bureaucratic system of Government obtaining 
in India. He is in favour of wholesale decentralisation. He 
considers that governorships and Heiilehant-governorships with all 
their paraphernalia arc a huge mistake to-day, a relic of times when 
nearly all conditions and circumstances were different. What is 
required, says Sir Edward, is a large number of Chief Commissioner- 
ships of moderate size. He cites a recent Turkish incident to 
illustr^ite the unsuitability of European procedure in oriental affairs 
and remarks that the development of communications by railway 
and telegraph has been a curse as regards efficient administration. 

Referring to the boycott of British goods in the bazaars of 
Bengal, Sir Edward seems to think that the boycott throughout 
the province might be stopped could the Government do something 
‘ to favour the prestige of the British Raj in the Calcutta bazaar.' 
We wonder how the writer comes to the conclusiop that ‘ the 
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provincial bazaars are dominated by the Calcutta bazaar.' Another 
astounding statement made by the writer in this connection is 
that Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore is a ‘ merchant-prince ' 
of Calcutta 1 The best portion of the article, however, comes 
last as will be evident from the following lines : “ I would urge 
before all things the necessity of reforms, well thought out in detail, 
which should enable and encourage the British official to live 
more among the people and with the people in sentiment and 
sympathy. Well-turned phrases on justice to the native are of no 
avail with Orientals. The kindly heart and just nature are perhaps 
better appreciated in India than in most lands, but a fair field must 
be found for their influence under favouring conditions.” 


OBSTACLES TO INDIAN PROGRESS 

‘ A European Onlooker ’ contributes a very thoughtful and 
sympathetic paper on the above subject to the pages of the July 
Ilindusthan Reviciv. The Indian Party, says the writer, is divided 
into a great many schools of thought, but it may be broadly classed 
under two heads—the Extremists and the Moderates. Most of the 
followers of cither school possess such a hazy idea of their ‘mission’ 
that one cannot but weep over the destiny of the great Bharat- 
varsha. 

In connection with the obstacles in the way of Indian progress, 
the first thing that strikes the writer is the softening effect 
of western culture. In his eager attempts to play the Sahel>^ the 
educated Indian assumes a most ludicrous figure. He does not 
hesitate to talk irreverently of his ancients, which any Westerner 
would shrink from doing. He should remember that nations rise by 
force of moral conservatism, strength of character and integrity of 
purpose, but never by doctrines fashioned to the varying hour. 
Lost to all spiritual faith, haunted with no saving perception of 
the Deity, the educated Indian is an agnostic to the backbone. 
To a cultured Englishman agnosticism is an abomination. The 
educated Indian jumps to the absurdity that Culture and Science 
cannot walk hand-in-hand with Religion and Piety. The writer 
advises him to refer to history and see for himself whether any irreli¬ 
gious nation has ever played any important part in history. He 
should remember that religion is the only incentive to noble deeds 
and lofty endeavours. The frenzy of religion runs like wild-fire, 
obstacles obviously the mqst insurmountable vanish into nothingness, 
and deeds arc accomplished in the enthusiasm of the moment which 
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would surprise Ihc men performing them in their sober moment. But 
once that tlie love of religion ceases to exist, liberty and progress 
desert the nation, and it may reconcile itself to its object before it 
would strive against evil. The writer justly points out this sort of 
materialism to be the second obstacle to the path of Indian progress, 
and, obseives in passing, that when the Vedantic Philosophy enthrals 
the minds of Kant, Scopenhaur, .Max Muller and other Europeart 
thinkers, it argues the height of folly and depravation that it cannot 
satisfy the sons of the soil for whose spiritual advancement it was 
inculcated. Though the Christian conception of the Trinity is not 
half so perfect as the Vedantic conception of fVl and 
still no honest Christian would ever dream of disavowing Christianity. 
Granting that the Hindu religion was not what it is, the fact that it 
is his own must outweight all other considerations. The writer ex¬ 
horts all educated Indians not to abandon their religion, as it is the 
greatest working power in a nation ; secondly, as it offers lasting 
sources of happiness to which careworn man falls back in times of 
pressing need ; and thirdly because it is the best that man has ever 
possessed. 

The next hitch to Indian progress, according to the writer, is 
the want of self-reliance in the nation. So much are the people 
accustomed to official assistance that they cannot lead any 
undertaking to a happy close without the interference of the 
Government, directly or indirectly. Taking the case of education, 
the writer states that almost all the educational institutions In 
India, with the exception of four, are either directly maintained 
by the Government or receive its grants-in-aid, without which they 
could not be kept up to the collar. But in England the case is 
different ; Oxford and Cambridge stand as object lessons of public 
munificence and would never have attained the reputation of being 
the nurseries of culture were it not for the sympathy and response 
on the part of the public. An objection is often raised that India 
is a poor country and therefore the public cannot afford to spend 
so much money on education as the European public Can. In 
reply to this, the writer says that fhO money India spends 00 
wine and other luxuries exceeds that spent by the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Whence then, asks the writer, does this money 
flow out ? National' progress requires that the individuals 
constituting the nation must be alive to it? needs and ready 
to help it with their purse or person as the occasion demamds. 
So long as this is not the case, the state of the nation is hopeless 
The fourth obstacle referred Co by the writer is the Extremi^ 
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party. He cannot help reckoning it with disfavour. That the party 
is allowed to exist is a great shame. The extremists are characterised 
as visionaries dreaming of things unrcalisable. To carry out 
their programme to tlie letter would require a spirit of self-denial 
and patriotism which have never existed in any country. The 
idea of boycotting Government ofllces and everything foreign 
is disposed of by the writer as foolish. For a thorough progress he 
considers it necessary that the extremists themselves should be 
boycotted, fond as they are of the word ‘boycott.’ The fifth and 
by no means the least important hindrance comes from the Anglo- 
Indian press. It is bent upon poisoning the minds of the rulers 
against the ruled by condemning every Indian movement as anti- 
British. The resistance thus offered is great and not a little harm 
is done to the Indian cause. The Indian press is stigmatised, in 
season and out of season, for its utter disregard for truth \ the 
writer passes the same sentence on most of the Anglo-Indian 
papers whose coloured statements in critical times make no 
approach to an exact delineation of the situation. 

The last draw-back spoken of by the writer is the strained feel¬ 
ing between the Hindus and Mahomedans of India. As a result of 
their unremitting exertions, the Anglo-Indian papers have, to a 
certain extent, succeeded in creating a split between these two 
great sections of the people by flattery on the one hand and vinifica¬ 
tion on the other. As becomes a sincere friend, the writer advises 
us to remove these obstacles. If all this were done, we might, 
according to the writer, justify our glorious heritage and establish a 
a claim as well to be considered as one of the leading nations of 
the world. 


THE STATUS OF OUR WOMEN 

‘ Save your women,’ cries out a Swadeshi in the August number 
of the Modern Review. No ilhtion, according to the writer, has 
ever risen by devoting its attention exclusively to matters political. 
There are other departments of human activity which demand our 
equal or perhaps greater attention. Among other things, the 
present condition of our women is a perennial source of weakness. 
The writer maintains that our women are not wanting in those 
numerous qualities of heart which go to adorn an ideal woman. 
Their cheerful self-effacement for the object of their love is beyond 
all praise. In charity, simplicity, modesty, constancy and devotion, 
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Indian women may safely be held up as models to the rest of the 
world. Hut theie is one part of her naliiie which has been woefully 
neglected. Our responsibility in this respect is awful and no 
amount of sophistry can atone for our past neglect. 

In ancient times our women were seldom called upon to under¬ 
take long journeys ; but, for a variety of reasons, travelling by railway 
has now become as much a necessity for women as for men. Their 
utter ignorance exposes them to all sorts of dangers. According to 
the writer, we ourselves are indirectly responsible for the many 
petty insults and indignities to which our women are so often 
subjected while travellitig. Wo bring them up under such condi¬ 
tions and in such an atmosphere that they become incapable of 
saving even their own honour. They are so ignorant that, outside 
their own homes, they lose all their wits and cannot protect them¬ 
selves. This was not so in eatlicr days, for history bears testimony 
to the fad that Kshatriya women of old even went to wars. Instead 
of such bravo women we have now got .a race of women who arc 
unable to defend themselves against ruffians and miscreants. The 
writer unhesitatingly says that the fault is men’s. 

'I’he writer regrets that most of us who talk^o glibly on public 
platforms about political emancipation do not move our little 
fingers when a woman is actually being insulted or ill-treated in our 
presence. In this we should take a lesson from the Europeans who 
are always careful about preserving the honour of their women. We 
should actively help the weak and the oppressed and our first 
anxiety should be to see that no country-woman of ours is insulted 
either by our own countrymen or by foreigners. Let us create a 
public opinion that will cry shame on the man who suffers a woman 
to be insulted in his presence without doing his utmost to prevent 
it. The weapon of boycott is very useful. Let us boycott those 
who have not got the heart or the courage to protect women against 
trouble, wrong or indignity. Let them be ostracised completely. It 
is only when such a feeling will grow up amongst us, and the 
dignity of womankind will be recognised, that our women will be 
safe from the dangers that exist at the present day. 

The writer warns us against making mem sahibs of our ladies. It 
is bad enough in all conscience that we are becoming saheb logs. 
The writer advises us to preserve our ancient type of civilization 
and proceed cautiously along national lines. It is undeniable that 
the East has much to learn from the West. This appears to the 
wiiter to be one of tho*reasons why both have been brought by ,an 
all-wise Providence together in India. Let India follow the example 
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of Japan. As a distinguished Japanese once said that everything 
his country learnt from others was first made Japanese. So let 
everything that India learns from the West, North or South, be made 
Swadeshi first. Therein lies our hope for progress. Imitating no 
one blindly, rejecting nothing valuable from whatever source it may 
come, we should go on improving our present social polity. 

The writer has not noticed the numerous icasons that call for 
an immediate change in our treatment of our women. He has only 
mentioned one which seems to him to be a strong plea for this 
change. The others will suggest themselves even to a casual 
observer. Who docs not, for instance, know how many of our poor 
ladies are robbed right and left by cunning men when they come 
to be in possession of either a large amount of money or a big 
estate ? They ate often incapable of managing their own affairs, 
and in spite of the especial protection afforded by law they ate 
unable to preserve their property. The writer should very much 
like to see a scheme of National Education for girls as well. With 
our women steeped in the very depths of ignorance, all talk of 
\ rogress appears to the writer to be futile. 'Tlie education of git Is 
is not a matter of luxury but one of prime necessity. Agitate for 
political rights by all means, but first of all, in the name of all that 
is sacred, save your ivomen. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 

The Jffly number of the Hhtdusihan Review contains a short 
and interesting paper on National Education in India by Dr. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. The doctor is a disbnguished scientist of European 
reputation and was, up to a recent date, in charge of the Geological 
Department of Ceylon. Last year he paid a visit to Calcutta and 
addressed the young men of the metropolis on^ variety of topics 
—one of the subjects of his discourse being the ‘Anglicization of 
the East.’ It was really a sight to look up to that tall, stalwart, 
well-proportioned and beautiful figure of a man, who was brought 
up in England from his early boyhood, dressed like a true Indian 
with a pii°ne on his head, indicative of the thorough assimilation 
of the Swadeshi principles and the deep aversion to anglicization. 
So it is no wonder that we find him lamenting the anglicization of 
education and preaching for education organised hy ourselves and 
for (furselves. 'The writer deplores that the secondary education 
in India is modelled on English lines, and, as a consequence, little 
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boys are taught things which are quite incomprehensible to them, 
the ultimate result being a kind of mental slavery. The Indian 
students of history and literature remain ignorant of Indian history 
and Indian literature ; Indian students of philosophy get themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with Kant, Hegel, Martineau and others, 
but do not know the teachings of Indian Philosophy and the 
Upanishads ; and Indian students of music ‘do not know that Indian 
music is as highly organised in its own direction as western music in 
another, and is perhaps more beautiful.' 

The above arc all good sentiments, no doubt, but we are afraid 
that the real state of things is not so gloomy as depicted by the 
learned doctor. The first glamour of Western civilisation is fnow 
rapidly vanishing away and people are gradually realising the com¬ 
parative worth of the ideals of the East and of West. Educated 
men, at least in Bengal, have begun to realise that the education of 
an Indian must be useful from an Indian point of view and that 
books which are evidently primarily meant for the English public are 
unable to help the healthy growth of the Indian mind. Thus we 
have, in Bengal, the Bangiya-Sahitya-Parishad^ a literary and scientific 
body, actively engaged for the last 13 or 14 years in studying the 
literature, language, political history, natural history, geography, etc,, 
of Bengal. We have very lately seen in Bengal the foundation of 
the National Council of Education which aims at imparting edu¬ 
cation to the youths of Bengal from a national point of view, though 
its method of working is open to criticism. Even the University 
does not seem to have missed the spirit of the time, and it is 
not true, as Dr, Coomarswamy says, that the officialised Universities 
discourage the study of the vernaculars. In the Calcutta University 
a very prominent place has lately been given to the study of 
the Indian Vernaculars and the passionate peroration of the Hon’ble 
the Vice-Chancellor at the last Convocation, where he, with his 
characterstic enthusiasm, exhorted the Indian graduates to a patient 
and thoughtful study of the Vernaculars and charged them with 
the responsible task of preaching the truth they get from the West 
to the people in general, through the medium of the vernaculars, 
still rings in the ears of many. Situated as we now are, it is not 
possible for us to neglect the study of the English language and 
English history, and the study of the English language carries with 
it Certain disadvantages to which the learned doctor has drawn our 
attention. But it must also be admitted that the study of European 
history, philosophy, literature, etc., has also advantages of its own 
which can not justly be ignored, and we fail to see what harm there 
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may be for acquiring a knowledge of some of the European classics, 
provided their study is not made compulsory. The real defect, 
however, comes in when preference is given to the study of foreign 
history, literature, philosophy, etc., to the study of Indian history, 
literature and philosophy. But let us hope that with the de¬ 
velopment of the Swadeshi principle, the future Indian will be 
Swadefhi in all phases of activity, in every department of life, and 
in all his thoughts and imaginations. That is the highest ideal of 
Swadeshism and let us all try to attain it. 


THE SYRIANS IN MALABAR 

Mr. A. J. John contributes a very learned account of the origin 
of the Syrians in Malabar to the June number of the reorganised 
Malabar Quarterly Review. It is said by some that in British 
Malabar, Travancore and Cochin the term Syrians is applied to the 
offsprings of two different sets of marriages. Briefly stated the 
story runs thus : Through the labours of St. Thomas, one of the 
well-known apostles of Christ, many Brahmins and others embraced 
Christianity. Thereupon K.nai Thoma, a Syrian merchant of some 
standing in the country, having judiciously imported a number of 
men and women from his country, consisting partly of nobles and 
partly of slaves, coupled the former with the high caste converts and 
the latter with the others. 

The Rev. Dr. Rae establishes on the one hand that the said 
apostle had neither set his foot on the soil of India nor preached the 
gospel to the people. Robertson, the famous author of the History 
of the Christian Church, asserts on the other that it was the 
Nestorian priests of Persia that brought along with them to India 
the name of the Apostle Thomas, thus giving rise to the tradition 
which has gained such wide-spread acceptance and has struck such 
deep roots in a land where history could neither put men out of 
conceit nor prove a barrier to the penetration of imaginary stores. 
The two historians are probably at one ; but no legitimate attempt 
worthy of consideration has yet been made to set aside these 
conclusions except the researches of Mr. A. Philipose. 

The writer considers whether a mixed marriage did ever take 
Pilace. He satisfies himself with the data afforded by the traditions 
that are extant and all facts bearing upon it which have been ac¬ 
cepted or left unrefuted. Here also high probability must almost be 
equivalent to absolute certainty. The writer next discusses as many 
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as twenty-one points in this connection, and considers it evident 
that a marriage such as is attributed to Thomas of Cana had not 
taken place and even if it had taken place it had nothing whatever 
to do with the origin of the name ‘ Syrian.' . 

In the next place is taken into consideration the question as to 
what caste or castes among the Hindus they have any likeness to, so 
far as their dress and costume are concerned. That it has not the 
slightest resemblance to that of the Brahmin is plain enough. It is 
equally plain that it resembles that of the low-castes. Their women’s 
dress or the lower half of it is very closely allied to that of the 
potter-women and fisher-women. The fashion of the upper-half dress 
is certainly the result of contact with the European nations. So far 
as their ear-ornaments are concerned, the Valika is akin to that of 
the Shanar women and fisher-women in certain places. The ear-ring 
is plainly that of the fisher women. The language or rather the 
dialect they speak is that of the inferior castes and in the south, 
it has more of Tamil than in the north. It should not be forgotten 
that the great majority of them are given to drink more or less, 
most of them having sprung from the inferior castes. They are 
not remarkably clear in their habits and modes of life. In fact 
there is a strong contrast in this respect between them and the 
superior castes. Again they are greedy in the consumption of fish 
and meat and consider any feast sumptuous or otherwise only in 
proportion to the quantity of these. From these statements and 
conclusions it may be gathered from which section of the Hindu 
community the great majority, if not all, of these people must have 
sprung. Finally the writer thinks with Dr. Rae that the name 
‘ Syrian ’ came to be applied to these as a religious distinction. 
Its import may be clearly seen by comparing it with the names 
given to the several sections of native Christians in the Southern 
Presidency and elsewhere. 


POVERTY AND DISCONTENT 

An anonymous article dealing with the present state of affairs in 
India appears in the July number of the Quarterly Review. At 
the beginning of the paper, the growing poverty of the Indian people 
is discussed and firmly denied. Referring to the annual ‘economic 
drain,' which is thinning the very life-blood of the country, the writer 
says that more than half of this sum represents the interests 
paid upon such English capital as has been invested ijn our 
railways or has been loaned to the Indian State. The railways 
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fully pay their way and their interest charges are met by those 
who use railway transport for their own profit. It is India’s 
fault that her people do not find railway undertakings or 
Government stocks to be attractive investments. India should 
be thankful for this foreign capital, but for which her railways 
would, for the most part, have remained unconstructed. The 
assertion that famines indicate the impoverishment of the country 
is characterised by the writer as ‘a reckless misrepresentation of 
facts.’ The destitution caused by the failure of rainfall is, he 
says, due to the fact that the majority of those affected have no 
accumulated savings ; but such a condition is by no means peculiar 
to the working classes of India. Coming to statistical arguments 
with respect to the productions of the country, the writer says that 
‘ here the Government is hoist with its own petard, for the statistics 
are its own compilation.’ The figures upon which critics base 
their conclusions seem to the writer to be inaccurate. He does 
not think it possible to ascertain the actual produce of such a 
country as Indir On the authority of Lord Curzon, the writer 
asserts that ‘ during the past twenty years thei e has been a small 
but decided increase.’ Indeed the people of India are supposed 
by the writer to be growing richer since they are gradually raising 
their standard of comfort and there is a very marked rise in the 
rates of wages. Still the fact remains that the people are exceedingly 
poor, and this fact is explained away by the writer as owing 
to the pernicous caste system which impedes the accumulation 
of capital. To those economists who maintain, with Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, that poverty would be mitigated, were the land-revenue 
assessments permanently fixed throughout the country as in Bengal, 
the writer says that the Permanent Settlement has not increased 
the profits of landlords but their number. The contention that 
it has bred loyalty in Bengal needs no refutation in the present cir¬ 
cumstances. The idea that it has averted famines is contradicted 
by facts. Direct taxation is as unpopular in India as in France. 
To increase at a stroke the expenses of thousands of persons is 
open to serious political objections. It is not improbable that 
revenue assessments will tend to become fixed, and that the State 
will be compelled to look to customs duties for an expansion^ of 
its income. 

With regard to the question of Indian discontent, the writer 
observes that the difficulties of the Indian Empire must increase as 
the people grow in prosperity. They are said to have been peculiar¬ 
ly enhanced by the introduction of the British educational policy 
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in India. Our studies arc said to have been leavened by no religion, 
and by no morality based upon religion, and while undermining 
old beliefs they offer nothing in place of them. The large number 
of young Indians who go to England annually is to some extent 
responsible for the present unrest in India. Those members of the 
House of Commons who take some kindly interest in Indian affairs 
are not even spared by the writer. ’I'he cause of the recent ebulli¬ 
tion of anti-British feeling is to be found in the effect of Japan’s 
success against Russia. For immediate remedies, says the writer, 
“ the situation requires nothing more than that the State should 
discharge its elementary duties of maintaining the public peace, 
securing the liberties of individuals, checking the display of legal 
sedition in the press and on the platform and, above all, protecting 
school boys against infection. The Punjab sedition has yielded to 
the firmness of the Government. In Bengal inprovement can hardly 
be expected so long as Calcutta is allowed to remain a ‘ work-shop 
of intrigues.’ The preventive or executive authority of the Govern¬ 
ment needs strengthening.” No concession granted ;to the Indian 
people will, according to the writer, mollify their severity. In 
connection with the admission of our people to high Government 
offices, the writer argues that it will be a waste ol public mone y to 
pay as big a salary to an Indian as will be required to be paid for 
the same post to a European, for, he says, ‘ the living expenses of 
the native of the country are much less than those of a European.* 
The writer then enters into a discussion, in his own way, of the 
reforms proposed by Mr. Morley and seems to be in favour of 
adding two Indian members to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
The decision of including two Indians to the Secretary of State’s 
Council is observed by the writer to be a 'statesmanlike recognition* 
of our claims. For the rest, ‘ British rule in India has some years 
before it, if it will do justice, keep its powder dry and stick to its 
friends.’ 
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PROVINCE BY PROVINCE 


Bombay 

Bombay provided an appropriate meeting-place for the Stand¬ 
ing Committee of the National Congress last 

g«ss CommittM*" nionth owing to her central position, wonted 
sobriety and freedom from excitement. While 
Bengal is exasperated by repression and Punjab is in dismay, 
great hopes were entertained that the leaders of the other pre¬ 
sidencies would play a successful mediator and bring about a solu¬ 
tion. But, the decision—or rather the indecision—of the Com¬ 
mittee has justly caused painful disappointment. A strange inform¬ 
ality had crept in. The official list of the members of the Committee 
was missing, and was not adequately supplied from non-official 
sources. Of those who were invited, scarcely a dozen did attend, 
Bengal and Punjab being entirely unrepresented. After a refreshing 
conversation during two successive afternoons, it was considered 
desirable to submit a memorial to the Viceroy now and send a 
deputation to England later. 

Thus has the representative Committee of the Congress thrown 

away the splendid opportunity of “ dealing ” with 
Bombay’s Apathy , „ • . „ t-. • . . e 

the “situation. Excepting a certain section of 

noisy demagogues in the Deccan, our Presidency has scarcely 
manifested any active resentment of the untold wrongs per¬ 
petrated upon our sister presidencies, while the little official 
manipulation in our municipal election called “the caucus” 
was strong enough to throw the city into wild consternation. 
We have yet to show that we are all members of the same body- 
politic and that repression in one part results in greater solidarity 
all over the country. We have also yet to show that we possess 
enough moral courage to deprecate the policy of suspicion and re¬ 
pression now abroad and that we shall not desist from agitation 
until the “ great Lala ” is released and ample amends are made in 
Bengal and Punjab. It is grave situations that put our powers of 
organisation to a test. We have shown that the recent deportations, 
prosecutions and ordinances have left us so far disorganised and 
dismayed that we dare not utter even a loud cry of protest. 

The presence of several men of light and leading in the city was 
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availed of for organising an informal gathering 
National Education discuss how far the ideal of “national education” 

could be realised in this Presidency. The question is yet in such 
a nebulous and vague form that the meeting could not make up its 
mind to declare its a.ssent to practical steps being taken for its 
advancement I'hen “ ideals ” that surround the question have yet 
to be crystallised and tried in practice. With this object it was 
considered desirable that some members should establish an institu¬ 
tion in which all the new ideas about education should be ex¬ 
perimented upon for a while. One gentleman, a late Professor of 
a mofussil college, has already started an institution which has so 
far yielded satisfactory result. I think, that, we shall gradually 
become converts to the new system, when we fully perceive the 
actual results of the new educational policy of the Government. 
One distinction was quite apparent. While our Presidency will 
consent to accept it only so far as it means a radical change in 
our educational methods, .so as to introduce more of the scientific 
and technical element in the curriculla to make the vernacular 
the medium of higher education and to obtain more of popular 
control in the management, we will not consent to put the political 
aspect of the problem in the forefront as it is done in Bengal. 
The question has not yet passed beyond the stage of mere dis¬ 
cussion in our presidency. 

'I'he resignation of the Governor Lord Lamington and the ap¬ 
pointment of Sir W. Clarke as his successor is the 
Secret^of"s^ccess* principal event of the month. The long-continued 
illness of his gracious consort at last made it 
impossible for him to complete his term of office. His regime 
was not marked by any important legislative or administrative 
reforms. But, what made his departure so universally regretted 
was his amiable nature, genuine sympathy, and tolerance of 
popular aspirations. At a lime when there was great ferment in 
the other provinces, he exhibited great self-control and exercised 
considerable discretion in holding the scales even. His successor 
has seen service in Australia and done considerable work on 
Committees behind the curtain. It is expected that he will lay his 
ow'n impress on the administration. But if we are given a choice 
between energetic rulers of the Curzon and Ibbetson type, and those 
who rule with caution and circumspection without undertaking 
violent reforms, we shall at once prefer the statesmen of the class 
to which Lord I.Amington belongs and exclaim with Carlyle “ happy 
the nation whose annals are blank.” 
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The al)normal rise of prices and the increased cost of living has 

Increased Cost of anxious problem of our presidency 

Living—wiiai's for some time. The seasons have been propitious, 
It due to ? government have not declared famine, and 

yet, fur the last three years, the prices of all the necessaries of 
life, food-stiiffs, oils, ghee, &c., have been nearly doubled. The 
poor arc laid low and the rich have also begun to feel the pinch. 
What is the cause of this abnormal condition is a question 
that has so far baflled the wits of economists and statesmen. 
Various theories have been propounded to explain it. Is it due 
to increasing exportation to foreign countries ? Is it due to the 
gradual limitation of cultivation of rice, wheat and other cereals 
in ^vour of cotton to feed the looms of Lancashire ? Anglo-Indian 
papers suggest the paucity of rolling-stock as the main cause. 
'I’liough they may thus try to lead us off the scent, it seems to me 
that the real explanation must be sought in the over-coinage of 
silver during the year. By an artificial currency, the rupee has 
been already depreciated, and large surpluses obtained: now, 
these depreciated coins have been turned out of the mint so much 
in excess of the demand that Mr. Morley declared the other day 
in Parliament that the profits from coinage alone came to about 
four millions in the year. I put this forward as the most feasible 
hypothesis toward the solution this problem. 

What was known as the “ caucus movement ” in our municipal 
election has had, on the whole, a chastening effect 
on the Corporation, and out of evil, good has.come. 
The leaders of the movement have gone to England 
to do penance for their sins. The late Governor expressed his 
personal dis-approval of the interference of government officials 
in municipal matters. The two parties have now begun to appre¬ 
ciate the strength of each other better and, on the whole, there 
is less of cliquism and more of mutual understanding than before. 
In this reconciliation, we are helped by the presence of the 
Acting Commissioner, whose sympathy is only equalled by his 
industry. A recent fire and failure of water to quench it disclosed 
grave disorder in the Water Department; and, he has begun his 
work of “ cleaving the augean stable ” by socking one of the 
heads of the department and degrading the other. Then, the 
Health Department has been reorganised, and the rules of debate 
will be soon remodelled so as to lend to greater facility of actual 
work. * 

We are not neglecting our efforts in the cause of social progress. 
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The want of a well-equipped Female High School 
Social Progress Hindus has been supplied by a splendid grant 

of three lacs from the estate of a deceased merchant. Widow- 
marriages are getting frequent and society is showing greater 
tolerance and active sympathy towards the movement. Ladies have 
begun to breathe the spirit of the times and among the ardent 
votaries of the swadeshi creed, there are to be found a large 
number of the better sex. 

BSrd*« By* 


MADRAS 

Most readers of the Indian World must have read in the news- 

•Unrest’ in Madras fracas at Coconada between a small 

crowd of Indians and the local white colony and 
of the tempest in the teapot raised at the Rajahmundry College by 
Mr. Mark Hunter. At Coconada the fracas was the result of a 
brutal assault by the District Medical Officer upon a young boy ; 
and the event had been repudiated by most of the leading citizens 
of the Godavery District in meeting assembled. Yet, the Govern¬ 
ment did not abstain from attaching political importance to this 
ordinary riot and labelling it down as an ebullition of the spirit of 
‘unrest’ in the Southern Presidency. Sir Arthur Lawley, who seems 
to have the energy of Lord Curzon minus his ability, has adjudged 
the case sufficiently strong for the quartering of a punitive police on 
the town—thus visiting an exemplary punishment on the innocent 
many for the sins of a guilty few. Can a more glaring instance 
of vicarious punishment and political insanity be found anywhere 
else in the civilised world ? As for the Rajahmundry incident, it 
is difficult to apportion the blame equitably between the Principal 
and the students of the College. The students no doubt deliberately 
set at naught the instructions given to them by the Principal 
about their not joining a certain procession \ and not only did 
they transgress the Principal’s wishes in the matter but they went 
out of their way in decorating their persons with Bande Mataram 
lockets. These offending students were turned out of the College 
by the Principal ; and the Government of Sir Edward Lawley, not 
hearing the case of the students, have now come forward with a 
Resolution rusticating more than 125 students of the College. The 
punishment looks vindictive as there were strong reasons for justice 
being tempered with mercy in this case. 

Writing of the Rajahmundry College students and the misfor- 
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tune by which they have been overwhelmed, we 
arid to say a word or two on the spirit in 

which the Madras Press—we are concerned only 
with the Indian Section of it-~has dealt with the question. As 
might have been expected, the Government has been criticised 
severely, perhaps too severely. But not a word of remonstrance 
has been addressed to the students themselves. While it is un¬ 
doubted that the Government has taken a too severe view of the 
mistakes committed by the students, can it be denied that the 
students first put themselves in the wrong by disregarding the 
authority of the Principal ? Have not all well-wishers of the 
students—those who have a deep sense of the full import of their 
being the trustees of posterity—those who are anxious that they 
should be trained and brought up in such a manner as will make 
them worthy successors of the present-day leaders of the national 
movement—been loud in their complaints against the new manners 
imbibed by the students ? Is it not a fact that a good many of 
them have lost all spirit of humility and reverence, and come to 
confound liberty with license and independence with insolence ? 
We are often told that Indian students are embodiments of good 
manners compared with students in ?he west : we have little 
doubt that this is a fact and we congratulate ourselves that it 
is so. But we shall be pardoned for saying that we have never 
been impressed by the argument that because students in the West 
are much worse behaved, therefore whatever pitfalls Indian students 
may descend into they must be excused. Our surely is not merely 
to congratulate ourselves on not having sounded the depths which 
Westerness may have touched but to retain all the virtues we have 
inherited and copy the good qualities of the West which we have 
not. We must say it is a pity that the Madras Presidency is rather 
exhibiting an unwholesome tendency to follow the not altogether 
exhilarating example of the majority of the Bengal papers. 

Recently a widow marriage was performed at Berhampore in the 
Ganjam district, the parties being Telugu Brahmans, 
a most conservative class of people. The marriage 
was solemnised by the venerable Rao Bahadur 
Viresalingam Pantulu, justly styled by the late Mr. Ranade as the 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar of Southern India. We are pleased at 
the warm reception accorded to Mr. Viresalingam by the citizens of 
Berhampore for he had to undergo a deal of persecution in 
theoearliar years of his reform campaign. We would refer the 
readers to the full text of the address presented to him, which 
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was printed in a recent issue of the Indian Messenger, to know 
what a noble and heroic life he has lived, and to his reply 
to the same to realize the depth of genuineness and humility as 
well as rare courage which have always stood out in bold relief 
as the charactericks of Mr. Viresalingam. We make special motion 
of the Berhampore incident in these Notes as we very much 
fear that in the hurly-burly of political agitation the majority of 
educated Indians have not been attacking the many social evils 
which are paralysing progress in almost every field of national 
activity. 

The term of the Honourable Nawab Saiyid Mahomed Saheb 
Bahadur will expire at the end of the year, and the 

Snpreme^Council t'O'i'ofiicial members of the Madras Legislative 
Council will soon be called upon to name his suc¬ 
cessor. We understand that the choice of the members is likely 
to fall on Mr. N. Subbarao Pantulu, of Rajahmundry and 
Madras. Mr. Subbarao Pantulu was for six years a member of the 
Madras I^egislative Council, and by unanimous assent he proved 
himself a most efficient and satisfactory member. He was Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee of the third Madras Congress 
over which the late Mr. A. M. Bose presided and president of the 
Fifteenth Provincial Conference held last June at Vizagapatam, 
Mr. Subbarao Pantulu is a capable and shrewd man who combines 
in himself the two essential requisites of tact and independence, 
and we can say that he will prove a worthy colleague of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale. We are told that the Maharajah of Bobbili, who 
lately sought to make himself notorious by seeking the hospitality 
of Anglo-Indian columns to vilify educated Indians and defending 
the outrageous deportation of Lala Lajpal Rai, is trying hard to 
get himself elected. But we are confident there is enough common- 
sense among the non-official members of the Madras Council to 
reject the aristocratic noodle of Bobbili and elect so qualified 
a man as Mr. Subbarao Pantulu. 

A great surprise has been sprung upon the public by the 
resignation by Mr. S. Gopala Charrier of his 
Travanc'oM **'*^'^^ office of the Dewan of Travancore. Mr. Gopala 
charier held the office of District and Sessions 
Judge before his elevation to the Dewanship, and had not had a 
day’s experience of revenue and executive work. And we cannot 
say that he was quite a success as Dewan. But it is given out 
that the cause of his resignation was not his incompetence but his 
inability to puli on well with the British Resident. And the present 
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Resident, Mr. C. C. Carr, I.C.S., has not earned a reputation for 
amiability, not to speak of statesmanslup. So, Dewans can be 
made and unmade by these Politicals. So meagre is the in¬ 
dependence possessed by the rulers of Native States that they have 
not even the right of appointing their own Dewans. It is a source 
of some satisfaction in the present instance that Mr. Gopalachariar 
is to be succeeded by Dewan Bahadur P. Raja Gopalachari, who 
is of the status of a Di.strict Officer but is on special duty as Re¬ 
gistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. Mr. Rajagopalchari was 
for some years Uewan of Cochin. He is endowed with exceptional 
intellectual gifts and there is little doubt that he will make a 
worthy successor to Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, who resigned 
that office last year to succeed Sir P. N. Krishnamurti as Uewan 
of Mysore. 

Dewan Madhava Rao merits our hearty congratulations on the 
establishment of a Legislative Council in the Mysore 

ianv^Councii^^^*^ State. 'Fhe Representative Assembly founded 
by the famous Dewan Rangacharlu has been in 
existence for over a quarter of a century and has been a great suc¬ 
cess. The credit for taking a step in advance in the direction 
of associating the people with the administration belongs to Mr, 
Madhava Rao. At present the Council is composed of official and 
non-official members nominated by the Government. There are 
no elected members, nor have the nominated non-official 
members the right of interpellation or the right of discussing the 
Budget. Another defect in the composition of the Council is that 
all the non-official members are retired officials of the State. Mr. 
Madhava Rao, as might be expected, spoke in defence of all theso 
points, but the defence was unconvincing to a degree. We have 
pointed out what we consider to be some of the undoubted defecta 
in the constitution of the Council, but we none the less congratulate 
Dewan Madhava Rao on what he has done and hope that he 
will not hesitate to place the Council on a popular basis within 
a few years. 

One of the incidents of the prolonged proceedings in connection 
with the gigantic crash that has overwhelmed 
dustrialT*^* Southern India by the failure of Arbuthnot & Co., 
was the purchase some days ago, of the Arbuthnots 
Industrials, comprising the jute factory at Chittivalasa in the 
Vizagapatam district and a few other concerns, for Rs. 3,85,000 by 
two.. Mahomedan merchants belonging to Bangalore and Ootaca^ 
mund. It is so far satisfactory that these businesses have not passed 
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into the hands of Eun^peans, however much some persons tried to 
secure their possession for them, and for this no small credit is due 
to the Creditors’ Committee at Madras. But it will be still more 
satisfactory if the business be converted into a limited liability 
company so that more Indians may create for themselt^s an 
interest in it. In these days of swadesi and boycott and industrial 
development, is it too much *to expect that some Indians at least 
who have both brains and money will take a practical interest in 
such matters ? If it is all to be mere sound and fury, how can 
we look forward to the building up of indigenous industries ? 
Look how they in Bombay are promoting industries. Just now 
the Tata Iron Company has been floated and Rs. 1,25,00,000 
out of the Rs. 1,50,00,000 of the required capital have already 
been subscribed. So also the Indian Specie Bank with a capital of 
Rs. 200,00,000, the Bank of India with a capital of Rs. 1,00,00,000, 
and the Bank of Western India with a cpital of Rs. 25,00,000. 
As against these splendid efforts, what have you in Bengal and we in 
Madras have got to show in furtherance of the Swadesi movement ? 
No doubt we have done something and you have done something 
more ; but it must strike an impartial observer that both Bengal 
and Madras, not to speak of the others provinces, have to hide 
their diminished heads in shame by the side of the magnificent 
progress Bombay has made and is making. 

Madraasi 


BENGAL 

Speaking for Bengal at any rate one would suppose that the 
unrest lies entirely on the wrong side, to wit on the 
^**Ben^r*** side of the Government and the anti-agitators ; and 
one would not be a whit wrong in the supposition. 
Not to speak of the Rajshye, Jamalpur and the Comilla riots, which 
oddly enough have been shifted to the heads of the Hindus, in 
England and even in Bombay, the long list of unrest incidents that 
have occurred all show plenty of hysterics on the part of the 
Government, and no special bid on the part of the people for 
breaking human heads and disturbing the king’s peace. 

During the last month the Government has prosecuted five men 
for sedition. The Editor of the Jugantar has 
been sentenced to rigorous imprisonment but has 

dp 

not chosen to appeal to the High Court which he had a right to. 
The courage of convictions shown by Mr. Bhupendranatb Dutt in 
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going cheerfully to jail for what he conceived to be the best interest 
of his country is a striking feature of Bengalee public life, an 
example of such a nature is not only worth more than all the 
rhodomontade and vapourings of the platform but also makes for 
national manhood, though one regrets the eccentric views enter¬ 
tained by the youthful Bengalee journalist. In the case of 
the Khulna pleader, not only was the charge for sedition unsus¬ 
tainable, but the prosecution had entirely collapsed. The Magistrate 
however bonud down the accused to be of good behavior for 
one year, though, as a matter of fact, no had behavior was made 
out against him nor any prospects of a frightful breach of 
the peace even hinted at. Yet, such as it was, even this order has 
been set aside by the High Court which has found that absolutely 
nothing inflammatory was to be found in the speech complained of. 
This shows the way that commodities hawked about as rabid 
sedition rapidly dwindle down to mere strong language or nothing 
at all just as the child in Alice’s Wonderland turned into a pig. 
The other cases of sedition are sub judice and we must wait and 
see what strange developments are in store for them. 

Against these what have our ‘enemies’ got to show about ‘unrest* 

on the people’s side ? A single head broken or a 
A Quiet People t i- i » j r • • 

shot fired, a shadow of a not imminent, no matter 

for what purpose, would in the present mood of these people 
answer admirably, but unhappily none has taken place, no not 
even on the seventh of August—except for a boy from the Jugantar 
office who was handled severely by the police and who also dealt 
some telling blows on his assailant—but that has nothing to do with 
the people at large. One cannot but feel sorry for scare-mongers, 
to have such a hard lot, to have nothing in the nature of a fact to 
go upon. The British Government sits tight on the Indian soil 
and is not likely to feel insecure of its position for at least another 
half a century. The life of the Britisher is as safe as ever, so much 
so that not a single violent hand was raised even against a certain 
press representative who had made a tour in East Bengal evidently 
with no other object than to manufacture any number of lies and 
furbish them up with equivocations and significant omissions. These 
lies have proved catching and have created a scare, not in Bengal, 
for here Englishmen know us quite well, but in England, much to 
the harm of the agitator. Still, when this scare-monger went again 
to E-B all the mischief he came about was a peculiar kind of looking 
since christened as ‘the Barisal stare.’ 

Meanwhile the metamorphoses of children into pigs have been 
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The Bloomfield 
Case 


going on. I’he Crabbe case, which was made 
much of by scare-mongers has turned to be only an 
outrage by a daring brigand, while the Bloomfield 
case turns out to be only a new version of the old story of the stag at 
bay. Mr. Bloomfield, who was tl>e manager and partner of an 
indigo factory in Motihari, had sorely tried tiie patience of some of 
his tenants by litigations. When this planter went to take posses¬ 
sion of their lands, some of these people, who, as usual in that 
part of the country, had lathies in hand, gave him what they thought 
a sound thrashing. But as a matter of fact they had managed to 
give him such a thrashing that the old man did not survive it. 
Now there is no doubt that these people richly deserved their seven 
years hard labour for such a cruelly, but at the same time every 
one with half an eye will see that it was not at all the work of 
agitators and wire-pullers at Calcutta. 

The case has caused some odd comments, the substance of which 
is that the life of a Britisher is such a valuable commodity that it 
must bo saved at all costs, no matter how many men you have to 
hang for it. Even law must yield to the supreme political expediency 
of hanging anybody who may have anything to do 
Comincnis*^” taking the life of a Britisher. Justice Mitter 

has been taken severely to task and Justice Fletcher 
is accused of moral weakness in supporting him. But then these 
worthy exponents of Anglo-Indian Jurisprudence forget that the law 
being what it is, by several Anglo-Indian scribes for overlooking 
some ‘ essentials ’ of the case the Judges could not act otherwise 
than they did. It’s the law then that requires the mending, and I 
should suggest these men to memoiialise the Government to frame 
some exceptional rules of evidence in these trials between Europeans 
and Indians. At any rate a draft of such rules, if made, would be 
delectable reading. 

Seldom does it fall to the lot of a High Court Judge to 
dispose of two such sensational cases as the Bloom¬ 
field murder case and the Comilla shooting case 
within such a small interval. 'I’he way that JJ. Mitter and Fletcher 
have disposed of the two cases has shown their ability as criminal 
Judges as well as laid a firm hold of the people’s affections and con¬ 
fidence. In the Comilla cases the learned Judges have held that the 
findings of the Judge being what they are the convictions could not 
stand in law. This point is worked out with a legal acumen and 
fairness that might stand out as a model to most criminal Judges 
ef the land. Then the learned Judges point out that even the find- 
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ings of the Sessions Judge are not borne out by the evidence. The 
evidence such as it is, is unreliable, and at places contradictory while 
the best evidence has been withheld. The learned Judge again 
has erred grievously in estimating the weight of evidence and 
making presumptions against the accused. On these points there 
are some remarks which criminal Judges and Magistrates of the 
country would do well to lay to heart. The country is happy in 
having Mr. Justice Mitter to preside over the Criminal Bench of 
the High Court, and his level-headed judgment has gone a greater 
way in restoring the people’s battered faith in courts and discredit¬ 
ing sedition than all prosecutions and repressions. 

It is also with the greatest pleasure that 1 note that, though there 
has been some discontented souls among Anglo- 
Indians who have fallen foul of Justice Miller for his 
judgment on the Bloomfield case, there arc others 
amongst them who own to a ready appreciation of justice. The 
scurrilous letter-writers have already found some ready retorts from 
other correspondents v.ho entirely uphold Mr. Justice Milter’s judg¬ 
ment. And, about the Comilla case, while the Englishman holds 
its oracular silence, there is a remarkable consensus of opinion 
amongst Anglo-Indian journalists that it was the Government that 
erred and the Sessions Judge that fumbled while the High Court 
has set matters right. Coming to the lessons of the trial, the remarks 
of the I. D, Nezvs are so pertinent that I am tempted to make a 
present of them to the readers of the Indian World : 

“ The lesson of the case, of course, is that if you choose to 
govern through the police you are liable to be put in a hole. Even 
if you have no friend, even if you have acted so as to put up the 
whole country against yoi^ and alienated every human being, 
do not imagine that things will go straight by throwing yourself 
into the arms of the police. It may be that repression will keep 
you going for an interval, but retribution comes in the morning 
when you open your daily paper, and find that the political case 
on which you staked your reputation on the advice of the police 
has been held by a just and impartial tribunal to have been a 
fake. No one accuses the Government of deliberately concocting 
a false case, but they must take some of the responsibility of it. 
A very small amount of investigation by an impartial adviser must 
have shown them the falsity of the whole thing, but they have no 
such impartial adviser, and if they had, the position is so strained 
that they probably would hot have listened to him; for such has 
been the way of late on this side of India." 
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Nawab Salimullah has issued a manifesto to discredit the 
rumour that he has been sending Mollahs to en- 
Manifeiro^* courage Mussulmans to lawlessness. During the 
investigations about the affairs of Jamalpur and 
Rajshahye it was abundantly proved that Mollahs and Moulvies 
representing themselves as emissaries of the Nawab of Dacca had 
stirred up people to lawlessness. To Mussulmans of East Bengal^ 
therefore, the Nawab has addressed this manifesto declaring that 
he has nothing to do with these Mollahs and with inviting people 
to outrages. He asks them not to listen to these people and exhorts 
them to be law-abiding. I am happy that the manifesto has been 
issued. It would seem that, among the people themselves, the 
manifesto has not been as largely circulated as in the officialdom 
and in the Anglo-Indian Press. But that must have been due to a 
greater zeal for the favours of officials than for the peace of the land. 
I hope the manifesto has been largely circulated by now. My only 
regret is that the;Nawab did not wake up to the situation a little 
earlier, when the papers were full of reports of Mollahs professing 
to be his emissaries going about stirring strife amongst Mussulmans. 
A prompter step would have cleared his name from blemish and 
saved the whole situation. 

Last comes the ‘ Loyalty Manifesto,’ in which the 'noblemen and 
, . gentlemen' of Bengal sign a protest against sedi- 

tion and violence, as if the whole country was 
seething with them and it wanted only the magic touch of their 
sage counsel to be laid to rest. Now all that I need say of it is that 
the Zemindars have my sincerest commiseration as they have 
to do all these untidy jobs at the beck and call of some 
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busybodies. For the rest, the manife^o only proves, what never 
required any proof, that the Zemindars never represented the 
people and that the talk of their being the natural leaders 
of the people is unmitigated nonsense. For one thing we absolutely 
refuse to believe that there is any lawlessness or any such serious 


unrest in the country as to disturb the equanimity of these 
titled folks who are wont to have such sweet sleep over public 
affairs at other times. But if there is any unrest, it is folly to think 
that it can be soothed by any such manifestoes, especially when 
they come from a source which has been systematically discredited 
by the people as the bought up mouth-piece of Government. There 
was thus absolutely no need for the manifesto and the signatories 
have only succeeded in making fools of themselves. 

When Sir Bampfylde Fuller went about from town to town in 
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Eastern Bengal begging love of his subjects, some 
L^iSarir point of the bayonet, the people some¬ 

how would not give any addresses to him and many 
a tale is told of the ways of his subs to get up something like one. Sir 
Lancelot however seems to be more lucky, as he is getting a bumper 
crop of it everywhere. One wonders if it is all for the regulation 
and non-regulation lathies to which E. B. has been treated of late. 
But there is one thing that makes all the difference. Sir Bampfylde 
was if any thing chivalrous and he would have no half-hearted 
words of welcome. He had ordered that no addresses should be 
presented to him unless the body which gave it were unanimous. 
Sir Lancelot is wiser, if less upright, and he takes with excellent 
appetite an address which has been voted for by the magnificent 
majority of two, four, or any number not excluding officials and 
official nominees. Still somehow these addresses do not strike one as 
particularly consistent and it jars frightfully with one’s sense of the 
expected. Your doubt is certainly not abated to see Mymensingh 
going one better than all the rest by presenting an address on behalf 
of the Zemindars in addition to the customary District Board and 
Municipal addresses. The Zemindars have a hard thing or two to 
say of Sir Lancelot’s rule and if they are awfully anxious to give him 
a welcome one can only rub one’s eyes and look for more surprises. 

The Seventh of August—the anniversary of the Bengal boycott 
—passed off with a marvellous quietness—this is the 
burden of the comments of the Anglo-Indian Press 
upon the event. But while all was quiet and regular, the amount 
of enthusiasm which the event called forth was remarkable. For 
this combination, as the Empire tells us, Bengal, and for the matter 
of that India, might give a lesson to Europe. While the event was 
managed quite admirably, in many ways, some comments on the 
way the meeting, at Calcutta was managed are badly called for. 
Leaving apart the dirty rag which a set of yonngsters had got 
hoisted as the National flag, we wonder if a long speech was the sine 
qua non of the demonstration. As it was, it was absurd for any¬ 
body who had not a hundred trumpets in his throat to hope to 
make himself heard by that seething mass of human heads. But 
the President, Babu Ambica Charan Majumdar, would read out 
the whole of a long-wrilten harangue. The atmosphere was any 
thing but encouraging and before the President had gone through 
half of his portentous address the audience was treated to none 
very refreshing showers. 

We do not congratulate our neighbours in the French territory 
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in their having the benefit of a replica of the Indian 
Arms Act. They have done exceedingly well 
without it before this and they might be trusted 
to do as famously without it in future. The consummation was 
due to certain disturbances which though they donot do credit 
to the French people were nothing out of the natural. This 
comes perhaps of the declaration of the French Government to 
hcfirtily co-operate with the British in its repressive measures. If 
that is the way they are going to co-operate, I don’t know where 
they are going to stop. I donot know if the French laws now 
permit of htter<i de cachet, but if they don’t and if the spirit of co¬ 
operation and the happy entente coySiale is to go on I should suggest 
the immediate enactment of some law permitting them. Besides 
this a good many other things will have to be done too, and the 
trouble may best be saved by placing French India under the 
Government of a joint board of Anglo-Indian and Franco-Indian 
notables. Lord Curzon, Sir B. Fuller, Sir L. Hare and hosts of 
other names occur to me as possible members of the Bo.ird. 

The Clive memotial scheme broached by Lord Curzon would 

seem to be a project excessively fond of darkness. 
Clive Mcitioiial . ... . . . , . , , , 

Since Its birth it so far retired into darkness that 

people began to think it were still-liorn. But now comes to the 
Indian public the information that it is in the run and that the king 
has made a handsome donation. All very well. Yet when all is 
said and done, it really seems a problem whether Clive or Omichand 
won the empire for the British. Omichand’s forbearance in dis¬ 
closing the plan was the cause of the success of the British. The 
whole discussion on this problem is likely to turn on the metaphysi¬ 
cal problem of causality and of the relation of psoximity to cau.sality. 
Meanwhile a perfect solution would be made by making the funds 
raised provide for a statue of Clive and Omichand arm in arm. 
If there is a life beyond death and if normals rule that life, they 
would no doubt be found in that sort of intimate companionship 
down there. 

The High Court has been the rink where some of the most 
„ „ sensationjil games of the month have been played,— 

not the least sensational of them being the 
famous Police vs. Press case. The case arose out of several 
damaging comments made by some papers on the conduct of the 
police in the Sovabazar murder case. The Indian Daily News was 
first placed on trial and it has been mulcted in damages to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs 3000, A tremendous uproar was made by the better part 
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of the Anglo-Indian Press at the upshot of the trial, remarkably at 
the disclosure that the Government of Bengal was financing the 
Police Officers. A fund was started in aid of the I. D. N. and 
an indignation meeting was in the air. But somehow the whole 
thing collapsed, and the Statesman, the prime mover in the project, 
quietly g.ave it up. The fund was closed, the meeting abandoned, 
even the Daily News somehow got over its indignation and stopped 
its Black List of the failure of the Police. The curious ground for all 
this is that it was not well to embarass the Government in these 
troublesome times. On the other hand the Government has ceased 
to proceed against the Statesman and other papers. It looks as if 
there has been some understanding between the parties, though both 
parties would seem to agree to deny it. Anyhow the collapse of the 
whole movement is undoubtedly most mysterious. 

Our province has been showing some signs of educational acti- 

Educational University of Calcutta has appointed 

Dr, Thibaut *a Reader and sevenal eminent Pro¬ 
fessors as Lecturers in different subjects. This is all very well, 
but the functions ot these Lecturers and Readers do seem to be 
wrapt up in a haze. We have only to wait and see the system of 
woik before we can offer any comments. The Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, has also published a huge report of a special 
committee on Primary Education with his comments thereon. 
The scheme is much too big for discussion within my limits, but its 
one agreeable feature is that it fully recognises the mischief that’s 
being done by a most diversified and onerous course of studies in 
the lower forms and seeks to mend it. There arc other good 
features but the whole thing would seem to depend upon how they 
are brought into practice. There is nothing to do till then but to 
wait and watch. 

G«scKiolktm»oH«v 


THE UNITED PROVINCES 

The most important event of the month in the United Provinces 
The Technical Conference on Technical Education which ha.s 

^ence*°" Nainital on the 19th instant and succeeding 

days under the presidency of the Honourable 
Sir John Hewett, the able Lieutenant-Governor of the province. 
Sir John Hewett, as well becomes the man who was the first 
Member for Commerce and Industry of the Government of India, 
takes a very special Interest in the subject of industrial de- 
velopaient and technical education. And it must be said to 
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his credit that he has not allowed the grass to grow under 
his feet ever since his assumption of the office of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. He has placed Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, I.C.S., on special 
duty for conducting an industrial survey of the province. He has 
placed another able officer, Mr. S. H. Butler, i.c.s., on special duty 
since the rst June, to collect all necessary materials on the subject of 
technical education, for being placed before the Conference we are 
writing of. At a meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council held 
on the 23rd March last the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya put a series of questions on the condition of technical education 
in the provinces and the intentions of Government, based mainly on 
the recommendations of the Committee on Industrial Education 
appointed by Lord Curzon, and in the replies to those questions and 
in the speech of the Lieutenant-Governor at the succeeding meeting 
of the Council, it came out clearly that Sir John Hewett did not 
regard those recommendations as of a practical character and that 
he was of opinion that further investigation was neces.sary before 
money could be profitably spent on the furtherance of technical 
education and industrial development. We need not quarrel with 
this attitude as Sir John Hewett has taken prompt steps to con¬ 
duct such further investigation. The Conference at Nainital was 
composed of very competent experts as well as representatives of 
the Indian public, and we arc confident we are not too sanguine in 
thinking that it will lead to the adoption of measures which will 
decisively advance the cause all well-wishers of India equally have 
at heart. The chief ground of our hope lies in the fact that 
Sir John Hewett is an earnest believer in the Swadeshi principle. 
He feels a genuine enthusiasm for the movement and the knowledge 
acquired by him as some time head of the Commerce and Industry 
Department will, we hope, be utilised to splendid purpose. 

The United Provinces have lost their Grand Old Man. The 
late Pandit Bishambar Nath passed away on the 
Pandit Bishambar August full of years and honours at the ad¬ 
vanced age of 75. A great Persian scholar, a real 
lover of learning, a man of unblemished character and faultless habits, 
Pandit Bishambar Nath was eminently successful in his own pro¬ 
fession as well as the public life of the country. He was a Con¬ 
gressman from the first, and combined in himself courtesy and 
tact with independence and ability with knowledge of facts. He 
was Chairman of the Congress Reception Committee at Allahabad 
in 1892, a member for a long time of the local and the Imperial 
Legislative Councils and had the offer of the presidency of the 
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Congress which met at Lahore in 1900 and which he had to 
decline on the score of ill-health and old age. Pandit Bishamhar 
Nath will long be remembered by his appreciative and grateful 
countrymen alike for his private virtues and public services. 

It is strange that till now no Congressman belonging to the 

The United Pro- United Provinces has had the distinction of 
vinccs and the Con- presidentship conferred upon him. The late 
jjrcss Presidency lamented Pandit Ajudhia Nath would certainly have 

been elected a president of the Congress had he lived a couple of years 
longer and, as we have stated in the foregoing paragraph, the late 
Pandit Bisham bar Nath declined the offer of presidentship seven years 
ago. There is happily one more Congressman still amongst us whose 
claims to that honourable position are about as great as those of 
the two departed worthies whose names we have mentioned. We 
allude of course to our most esteemed friend, the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Motion Malaviya. He has been present at no less than 
twenty Congresses and has always taken a leading part in the proceed¬ 
ings of the National Assembly. He has a true political instinct which 
leads him to correct conclusions and an aptitude for politics which 
is by no means common even among prominent Congressmen. That 
the Congress owes much to him any one who has any personal 
knowledge of public life in the United Provinces will be able to 
testify. It is the opinion in more than one province that, in the 
circumstances under which the Congress will meet this particular 
year, a better selection cannot be made for the office of its president. 

If a careful student of public questions, as affecting the United 
Provinces, were asked to state the most important 
question of the day, the reply would undoubtedly 
be the provincial financial settlement between the 
Imperial and the Provincial Government. The largest revenue 
is raised in these Provinces, the largest portion of provincial 
revenues for purposes of Imperial expenditure is contributed from 
these provinces, and the Provincial Government which is allowed 
to retain the smallest portion of the revenues for provincial ex¬ 
penditure is that of these provinces. When it is further stated 
what is a proved fact that of all the provinces of British 
India the most backward in several essential matters touching the 


daily weal and woe of the people are again the United Provinces, 
the case for a revision of the present terms of the settlement so as 
to secure a larger portion of the revenues for purposes of expenditure 
on local needs and requirements is complete. The position was ex¬ 
cellently summed up in the following Resolution passed at the First 
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United Provinoes Conference which was held at Allahabad in the last 
Easter ttblidays and whicli runs as follows : 

Resolved —That this Conference is strongly of opinion that 
the share of the revenues of these Provinces which is allotted 
to the Provincial Grovcrnment is utterly inadequate for their needs : 
Education in all its branches, Sanitation of both urban and 
rural areas, Medical relief, the needs of Municipal and District Boards 
and many other branches of domestic administration all urgently 
call for much larger expenditure. This Conference, therefore, 
most earnestly appeals to the Government of India to substantially 
increase the provincial share of the revenues contributed by these 
Provinces as an act alike of finanical justice and of pressing necessity.'’ 

Every word in the above can be, and in point of fact has been, 
substantiated. The provincial Government itself has time and 
again complained of the inadequacy of the revenues assigned to it, 
and we are glad to say it has succeeded in inducing the Gover¬ 
nment of India to consider the necessity of a revision of the 
settlement. The Licutenanl-Governnor and the Hon’ble Mr. Baker, 
the Finance Member, will confer next month—September, to 
airive at a decision which will be fair to both the Governments 
and it is to be hoped that the revised settlement will leave enough 
funds in the hands of the provincial Government for expenditure 
on education, sanitation, medical relief and other pressing needs of 
the people. 

Of all the measures for the prevention or the mitigation of the 
Plague and the arising from the plague we hear discussed in 

Evil of Over Government Resolutions or public prints, the most 

Crowding urgent are those which have for their object the 

gradual lemovat of the evils of over-crowding. That the living of 
too many persons in ill-ventilated and ilj^constructed houses in 
insanitary areas is one of the principal causes of the spread of 
plague is we believe an accepted proposition. Evacuation is recom¬ 
mended as the most effective means now known to the people for 
escaping from the ravages of this fell disease, but how long and 
how many people can afford the luxury of emigration o* removal ? 
The only permanent remedy for the evils of overcrowding is the 
opening up of congested areas and the re-building and extension 
of cities. In the West, the problem of housing the poor is re¬ 
cognised as one of the most important social problems, but though 
the evil is, if anything, more pressing in India, nothing like ad¬ 
equate attention is being paid to it. Considering the dreadful 
ravages of the plague this is certainly most deplorable and, we 
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will add, discreditable. We are glad to see the beginnings of 
an effort in this direction on the part of the United Provinces 
Government who liave offered iii the larger municipal tow'ns Nazul 
land free of rent for building purposes. But the Municipal Com¬ 
mittees themselves are not so well situated financially as to be able 
to render any substantial help to the people. They cannot them¬ 
selves undertake building operations. What is wanted is substantial 
financial help by the Government. When fifteen crores of rupees 
can be found by the Government of India year after year for rail¬ 
way extension, cannot the Government make an allotment of a 
crore of rupees for each province for judicious expenditure on the 
housing of the poor ? We arc sorry neither the Government nor 
the public have paid due attention to this most important matter. 
Is it too much to c.xpect our public bodies to interest themselves 
in the subject with a view to the submission of informed le- 
presentations to the Government as well as the framing of suitable 
schemes for the improvement of cities and towns in the different 
provinces which can be carried out in the near future at a 
cost which will not be beyond the means of the municipalities, 
aided -'ecessarily by grants from the Imperial and the Provincial 
Governi.*onts ? ^ 

The Ajodhya Raj is one of the most important estates in the 

United Provinces. The late Maharajah died last 

The Ajodhia Estate. 

year leaving the estate involved to an extent that 
portions of it are likely to be sold for paying off a portion of the 
debt. But the public sentiment does not approve of such break¬ 
ing up of this ancient estate, and the Government is looked up 
to advance a loan to the estate, which is now under European 
management, at a moderate rate of interest, with a view to save it 
from the auctioneer’s hammer. When the Government of India 
has done it in the case of the Nawab of Dacca, whose services 
to the Empire cannot certainly be compared to the services 
of successive Maharajahs of Ajodhya, surely it is not an ex¬ 
travagant demand on the part of the public to ask for a similar 
consideration for the Ajodhya family. The Lucknow Advocate 
has a temperate and well-informed article on the subject in a 
recent issue, and ki the course of the article it is hinted that 
the public will draw its own conclusions as to the motive 
underlying the Dacca loan if the request made on behalf of the 
Ajodhya Raj is not complied with. 

Vpapn 
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The sentences passed by the Special Magistrate in the Lahore 
Riot and the ‘India’ Sedition Cases are still ringing 

people of the Panjab. I’hey at 
any rate have by this time got an idea of what 
political repression means, and few are now so foolish in the 
Province as to believe that the law can help an innocent man 
whom the authorities are determined to run in a.s a political 
undesirable. 'Fhere are terrors in the law greater even than the 
operation of Regulation III of i8i8. Police Raj is triumphant 
in the Province, and Public Prosecutors are having a merry time 
of it, while detectives and spies are flourishing in such abundance 
that the whole people are coming by and by to discover the 
merits of the Vow of Silence. Law may have some other 
meaning yet in the other provinces, but in the Panjab it has come 
to mean complete maceration under the heels of the Executive 
of the man who has, however unwillingly or harmlessly, happened 
to wound its prestige. And there is no High Court Bench here 
like the one adorned by the Hon’ble Justice Sarada Charan in 
Calcutta to put hope and faith in the people, to reassure them 
that all is not over with them so long as the British even keep 
up their professions of Justice, to tell the Police some plain 
truths, to curb the overflowing zeal of ambitious Public Prosecutors, 
and to furnish a healthy corrective to the laboured pronouncements 
of chosen Special Magistrates. Some are disposed to entertain 
the hope that the Criminal Bench of the Chief Court consisting 
of Sir William Clarke (Chief Judge) and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Protul Chander Chatterji, before whom the appeals of some of 
the prisoners will come up, may to a certain extent mitigate the 
horror of the present situation by declining to be a party to the 
use (or abuse) of the law as a means of Police and Executive 
vengeance. But in the present state of the atmosphere in the 
Panjab the hope finds but little nourishment to feed upon. 

In the riot case, the material for which was furnished by the 
petty disturbance of the i6th April which half-a- 
Puiiishmcnr* dozen constables were sufficient to disperse, the 
alleged assault on Assistant Police Superintendent 
Mr. Phillips was committed by $ men on his own deposition, but 
warrants were issued for the arrest of 12 of whom two have 
absconded. Out of the ten remaining 2 have been discharged 
for want of evidence, and 8 have been punished—six of them 
with 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment each. Ip other words, 
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for an offence committed by 5 persons according to the prosecu¬ 
tion story itself, 8 men have been made to pay the penalty of the 
law, exclusive of the two who have absconded. Tire plain inference 
is that some innocent men have been punished, and the general 
belief in Lahore, supported in some cases by the direct knowledge 
of friends and acquaintances, is that the arrests, which were made 
more than five weeks after the occurrence, included a number of 
innocent men who were not even present in the disturbance. But 
the dignity of the Police had to be vindicated, and some persons 
had to be made victims, although there was no proof even that the 
assaulters formed part of an unlawful assembly, and it is well 
known that the Police were the first aggressors in dealing out blows. 

The sentence of 5 years' hard labour on Dina Nath, the mild and 
inoffensive Editor of the Hindusthan^ for the alleged printing of 
India in his brother's press, where his own paper used to be printed, 
will stand for a long time to come as one of the monstrosities o( 
legal administration. The punishment is so absurd that one fihd» 
it difficult even to state in clear terms, not to speak of legal language, 
for what ofTcncc it has been dealt out. After this it were mere pre¬ 
sumption to question the propriety of the sentence on Pindi Das, 
whose offence was not more serious, if indeed it was not more 
childish, than that for which the Editor of the Yngantar has been 
given only one year, after having been allowed bail and without 
being subjected to the ignominy of handcuffs during trial. Well 
might the Rawalpindi prisoners tremble for their fate after this, if 
they are not men who have become resigned to their fate and 
prepared themselves (during more than months in the lock¬ 
up) to accept the inevitable. 

From this painful subject it is some relief to turn to the an¬ 
nouncement of the Government’s new plague 

PrSelcd Sy^pithy regarded as having been 

specially called forth by the circumstances of the 
Punjab, the Province which has suffered the most from the disease 
in the present year, and where after the recent terrible measures 
of repression a policy of professed sympathy at least was necessary 
to sweeten the bitter pill. Indeed, considering that the plague 
season has been just passed through, and the next one is yet long 
in coming, the launching of the new policy at the present moment 
with the benediction of the King-Emperor and the ardent prayers 
of the Viceroy, may be taken as an indication of the Government’s 
anxiety to give some proofs of its good intentions towards the 
people which have come to be very much doubted of late. For 
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this reason, as well as because of the evidence contained in the 
papers published of a desire to grapple with the plague problem 
in an earnest spirit, the new policy is to be welcomed. It is a 
j»licy whose success is made dependent upon the willing co-opera¬ 
tion of the people and recognition of their tastes, habits, and even 
prejudices. In the letter from the King-Emperor to the Viceroy 
testimony is borne to the misery that has been borne with such 
“ silent patience in all those stricken homes,” while His Excellency 
in his personal. letter to the Provincial Governors admits with 
regret that “ comparatively little success ” has attended all the efforts 
hitherto put forth by the Government “to free the country from 
this dire scourge.” It is then resolved that many of the “expen 
sive and harassing operations ” carried on in the past should be 
abandoned, and in their stead such measures are to be adopted 
as can be carried out with the entire sympathy and co-operation 
of the people. 'J'he destruction of r.ats and inoculation are re¬ 
commended as preventive measures, but it is recognised that these 
methods will not find favour with the bulk of the people. Evacua¬ 
tion being the immediate remedy on the outbreak of the epidemic 
in any area, District Officers arc directed to give every facility to 
those who wish to leave infected areas in the way of money and 
materials for constructing temporary quarters. But the most hope¬ 
ful feature of the scheme, as evincing a desire to go to the roots 
of the trouble, is the propo.sal to provide model dwelling for the 
poorer classes, so as to reduce the facilities for raf-life and at 
the same time to afford a means of education to the people in 
sanitary principles as applicable to dwelling houses and their 
smroundings. Those who have lived in the Punjab and have 
seen the ravages committed by the plague, year after year, can 
understand that the Government has made a beginning in the 
solution of the problem in suggesting the construction of model 
buildings in new areas and the opening up of old congested 
ones. Indeed, only the rebuilding of towns and villages and 
the radical improvement of their sanitary conditions, side by 
side with the education of the people in hygienic laws, can ad¬ 
equately cope with the evil. This means no doubt a large outlay, 
but the people could help themselves a good deal if the Govern¬ 
ment met^them half way, and in any case it is the primary duty of 
a Government which wishes to identify itself with the interests and 
welfare of the people, instead of remaining a mere machinery of 
tax-gatherers and an instrument of exploitation of the country by 
foreigners. 
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The well-poisoning scare is so intimately connected with the 
plague problem in the Punjab that the considera- 
ingVwre *^*'*°” tion of the two comes hand in hand. Ignorant and 
prejudiced ofificials have made the question a poli¬ 
tical one, assuming the scare to be the creation of mischievous 
grievance-mongers and have, after the fashion of bureaucrats, 
attempted to suppress the evil by the help of their only scrip¬ 
ture, the Indian Penal Code. As a matter of fact the scare 
represents a popular belief, begotten no douI)t of a sense of 
grievance, though it is not unlikely that mischievous men have now 
and then taken advantage of it to create fictitious alarm. The 
general, if not universal, belief among the masses of the Punjab that 
the Government employs agents to poison wells and thus create 
and spread pl.ague, has its origin (i) in the apathy of the officials in 
the face of tlie awful mortality which has taken place in the last 
few years, and (2) in the selection by the authorities of wrong and 
harassing methods. The suspicion against inoculation has been 
increased by such mishaps as the Mulkomal disaster, and no wonder 
if some ignor-nt people formed the belief that the Government, 
whose early measures of quarantine and segregation were of the 
hardest, had devised a new plan of decimating the population under 
the plea of giving them protection. But the entire absence of 
sympathetic measures has fed the belief the most. When men, 
women, and children were seen dying by the thousands without the 
Government .so much as raising a finger, they could not but look with 
suspicion upon the operations of Municipal Committee.s to clean wells 
by disinfecting powders which had absolutely no effect on the pro¬ 
gress of the disease but which gave to the water at first a strange 
colour. In fact, the Government’s apathy in taking any other measures, 
—even the conservancy being often woefully neglected—was 
naturally contrasted with this well-disinfecting activity, and the 
story got abroad that it was the di-sinfecling material, presumably 
a poison, which caused and spread the plague. The origin 
of the scare thus lies in the people's loss of faith in the 
Government’s good intentions—having received nothing but 
repressive measures from it even in connection with the plague— 
coupled with its half-hearted and dubious measures such as 
inoculation and disinfection. The belief is widely prevalent and 
is shared even by men who are fairly literate and intelligent, 
and there is no other means of removing it except the vigorous and 
earnest pursuit of measures of sympathy and co-operation with the 
people such as are outlined in the new policy. Amlcue 
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The Modem Review 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, who has been mach in evidence 
recently in the Indian magazines, opens not only the August 
number of The Modern Review but also a scries of articles on 
The Present State of Indian Art with a short paper on Indian 
painting and sculpture. In the present article he lays down a 
number of obiter dicta on these subjects. Of Ravi Varma he says : 
•“Theatrical conceptions, want of imagination and lack of Indian 
* feeling in the treatment of sacred and epic Indian subjects are 
Ravi Varma’s fatal faults.” Of Mr. G. K. Mhatres’ works he says, 
they “smack more of Paris than the East.” “The finest collection 
of historical portraits,” we are told, “is to be found in the Lahore 
Museum.” Dr. Coomarswamy makes only a passing mention of 
the paintings at Ajanla and does not refer to the sculptures at Ellora 
at all. The next article in the Review under notice. The Efficiency 
of the Native Indian Amiy, is a siring of extracts taken from a 
Parliamentary Paper 48 years old. The second instalment of Rai 
Sarat Chander Das’ narrative of his Early Life takes the next eight 
pages of this number. A Parsee gentleman discants on The Ethics 
of Carlyle so late in the day, and Babu Hariprasad Mozumdar puts 
in some more notes on Rajagrika and Its Antiquities. Mr. 
Benoyendranath Sen's paper read at the opening of the Calcutta 
Theological School is reprinted under the heading of The Aims of 
the Brahma Vidyalaya and Miss Parukutty just opens in this issue 
the third part of Savitri. In her second article on Some Problems 
for Indian Research^ Sister Nivedita concerns herself with some 
incidents of the Mahabharata and with the waning influence of 
Surya (the Sun-God) in the mythology of the Hindus. In the 
next paper. The Export of Raw Materials^ we are treated to some 
extracts from Lord Dufferin, Mr. Pearson and, as usual with the 
Modern Review, from the author of “ European Morals.” In this 
article, the Editor approves the establishment in Calcutta of a 
Grain-Preservation Society, little knowing that this is just the sort 
of thing that impedes the prosperity of a people and checks the 
growth of industrial life. The next twelve pages are taken up by 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar in recounting some forgotten incidents 
in the Life of Shivaji. Mr. R. Nathan puts in an excellent sugges- 
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tion ill his article on Gods as Capitalists about utilising for in¬ 
dustrial purposes the ‘ cash or jewellery' that are to be found 
accumulated in the temples of India. Of the remaining articles, 
Bijapur is a descriptive account of the historic city of that name ; 
The Alanners of New India contains some extracts ; Municipal 
Institutions in Ancient India is a summary of a paper contributed 
by Pandit RajendraChandra Sastri some time ago to The Buddhist 
Text Society's Journal. Swadeshi’s appeal to Save Your Women has 
been noticed in a different section of The Indian World. The rest 
of the Review is made up of some notes and short notices of books. 


The Hindasian Review 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha may be congratulated on the brilliant 
number he has brought out for July. Indeed it is replete with 
articles of special interest to India. The place of honqiw is a.ssigned 
to an able and appreciative review of Mr. A. Yusuf All’s work 
entitled Life and Labour in India, contributed by Mr. Theodore 
Morison, Member of the India Council, who says that the 
book ‘deals with some of the most burning questions of the 
day in India.’ According to Mr. Morison, Mr. Yusul Ali ‘ writes 
with a distinction which is rare even in the scholarly service 
to which he belongs.’ The Editor of the Indian Daily Telegraph 
has a short paper on Dharma in the course of which the sympathetic 
writer suggests that ‘ as the Indian should strive to learn his 
Dharma in relation to his country,' so should the Anglo-Indians 
strive to learn theirs’ to India, that they may render good account 
of theii stay in this country, cultivate a spirit of sympathy and 
fiiendliness for the people and ‘uplift them, make them better and 
nobler citizens of the world, in the truest sense.’ ‘A European 
Onlooker’ enumerates some Obstacles in the Way of Indian Progress, a 
summary of wlvch will be found elsewhere in these pages. Dr, A. K. 
Coomarswamy’s views on National Education in India are also sum¬ 
marised for the edification of our readers. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
contributes an able paper on Ihe Advisory Council of Notables 
in the course of which he calls upon educated Indians not to 
accept the proposed council. Mr. Iswar Saran’s article dw^elling 
upon The Present Political Situation in India is a moderate 
survey of some of our current political questions. In the next 
paper on The Origin of the Moslem Renaissance in India, Mr. S. 
Barkal Ali pays a very high tribute to the educational work 
of the late Sir Sayed Ahmed. Mr. S. Z. Ali follows with his 
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beautiful account of Tht Monsoon and the Revivification of Natun 
in India in the course of which the writer presents some of the 
most charming aspects of Nature in this country. ‘ A Privy 
Council Barrister ’ writes ably on Law and Lawyers. The Editorial 
Notes under the heading of The Topic of the Month deal witii ‘ Mjr. 
Morley’s Great speech ’ on the Indian Budget delivered in the 
House of Commons. 


The Indian Review) 

‘ Will India Help ? ’ asks Mr. Henry S. L. Polak at the very 
beginning of the July number of the Indian Revieivand indeed the 
title at first sight appears a little bit misleading. But in going 
through the pages we come across an impassioned and eloquent 
appeal on behalf of our unfoitunate brctlnen in South Africa who 
are being subjected to all conceivable forms of [icrsecution. Mr. 
Polak puts the case in a very able manner and e.xhorts us to strain 
every nerve to alleviate the dire sufferings of these afflicted people. 
Mr. Natesan himself writes an article on Mr. Morley : His 
Principles and Politics in the course of which he says : ‘ The truth 

is India does not believe that she is governed in her best interests. 
The faith in Biitish justice has become lessened and the confidence 
of the people in the good intentions of their rulers has undoubtedly 
waned to a degree.' AVriting on India and Imperial Preference 
Mr. Naginlal H. Sclalvad [luts in a scathing criticism of the views of 
Sir Roper Lethbridge on Imperial Preference. The article which 
is rich* in statistical figuics recommends that ‘careful attention 
should be directed to the promotion of agriculture ’ in India. Mr. 
N. Kunjan Pillai points out the necessity of an Agricultural 
Organisation in India and observes that ‘ to keep up the Swadeshi 
movement it is highly important to develop our agriculture.’ Mr. 
Benoy V. Mukerji has a small article on Sadhuism in India at the 
conclusion of which we are told that * the limitation of the desires is 
the great motto of the Hindu and therefore Sadhuism will always 
have a charm for the Indian.’ With the next article on Iherian 
Buccaneers we are but slightly concerned. Mr. Mahananda Gupta’s 
article on Manual Training is followed by another article foreign 
to India. Mr. G. Santavirappa has an interesting note on the 
religion of The Lingayets. ^Tr. G. Annaji Rao gives a rejoinder 
to Mr. Glyn Barlow’s poem on Unrest. The number closes as 
usual with some useful notes on Indian matters of diversified 
interest. • * 



The Mysore Review 

The July number of our Mysore contemporary opens with an 
article under the ambitious and engrossing title of The Unrest 
in India and the Present Political Situation from the pen of 
Mr. V. N. Narasimmiyengar. As the Empire has pointed out, 
the paper is as bulky as the name of its writer is long, and extends 
from page 355 to 394 of the Review. The writer is hard upon the 
‘Extremists,' uses all the cheap platitudes in which the average 
Anglo-Indian journalist delights, and fails to grasp the broader 
aspects of the situation he deals with. Mr. R. Shama Sastry 
contributes to this number the sixteenth chapter of his learned 
paper on Chanakya's Arthasastra. The story of Satyananda is 
delightful reading and is followed by the Editor's able translation 
of the Bengali Novel, Kohinoor. Mr. C. D. Nayar traces out the 
origin of Mendicancy in India, An extract from the Malabar 
Quarterly Review and some notes on the Aloe-fibre Industry 
are the last items in the number under notice. 


77le MaUbitr Quarterly Review 

The first quarterly number- of the sixth volume of the above 
Review appears under a new garb and under a new editor, Mr. K. N. 
Sivarajan. The number under notice opens with a Fore-word by 
the editor in which, we are glad to note, he gives vent to his inten¬ 
tion of dealing with politics for the first time in the history of this 
Review. M. D. D. dedicates some Lines to Travancore in verse. 
The History of the Malay alam Language by Mr. M. Seshagiri Prabhu 
is a highly learned paper thoi'gh, we are afraid, it will not be of 
much interest to the average student of our periodicals. Mr. K. 
Parameswaran Pillai puts in a strong plea for Partition in Marumak- 
katkayam Tarawads (families) in the course of a lengthy article which 
is yet to continue. Rev. J. O’Connell's Fi»‘St Impressions in Malabar 
throw a flood of light on the manners and customs prevailing in this 
interesting land of castes. Mr. Padmanabha Kukilaya expresses his 
views on The Boycott regarding which he has nothing new to say. 
Mr. A. J. John’s account of the Syrians in Malabar is noticed at 
length elsewhere in these pages. The number, on the whole, we 
are glad to say, affords good reading matter so far as Malabar is 
concerned. 
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FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 

1907 

Date 

I. The Indians in the Transv.ial begin a passive resistance campaign 
against registration. 

3. Replying to Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Morley justifies a resort to 
Act III of i8i8. 

3. Sir Subramania Iyer is temporarily appointed as Chief Justice of 
the Madras High Court. 

4. The London Daily News says that Biitain must be prepared to 
make a contribution to India to alleviate the dislocation of finances 
through the abolition of the opium traffic. 

5. Mr. Bhupendranath Dutt, Editor, Yugantar, is arrested on a 
charge of sedition. 

6 . Mr. Morley decides to devote another million sterling to the 
construction of rolling stock for Indian railways. 

8. A ladies' club, the first of its kind in India, is inaugurated by 
Lord Lamnigton at Poona. 

The Vakils of the Calcutta High Court appear for the first time in 
their blue gowns. 

10. It is announced that India will participate officially in the coming 
British Exhibition to be held at Shepherd’s Bush, London. 

11. Mr. Basudeva Bhattachaijee, Editor of a vernacular paper called 
Sonar Bangla^ i.s prosecuted under the Press Act. The Faridpur District 
Conference is prohibited. 

12. An important Resolution of the Government of India in connec¬ 
tion with the Excise Department is published at Simla. 

15. A terrible fire in Bombay causes incalculable damages. 

16. The long-expected hostel of the Dacca Madiassa is opened to-day 
by the Divisional Commissioner. 

17. Referring to a pamphlet entitled “ Rack-taxing in Rural India” 
Mr. Morley states in the Commons that it is circulated by a member of 
the House (Mr. C. J. O. Donnell) for the instruction of his colleagues. 

18. The Government of Bombay issues a Resolution regarding the 
evil of dedicating girls to Hindu Gods. 

19. The new batch of Gurkhas at Jamalpur severely assault some 
innocent people there. 

20. H. E. Lord Lamington in a farewell speech before the ^rabay 
Legislative Council reviewed the chief events during his term of otnee, 

21. A deluge of rain inundates the low-lying distiicts of Bombay. 

22. Justices Mitter and Fletcher of the Calcutta High Court decline 
to interfere with the Faridpur Magistrate’s order prohibiting the District 
Conference there. 

23. It is announced that Sir Sydenham Clarke will succeed Lor 
Lamington as Governor of Bombay. 

24. The Editor of the Yugantar '\s sentenced to a year’s rigorous im- 
prisonment. 

37. Lord Lamington departs from the shores of India. 
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REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

BY THE EDITOR 


After a heavy session of work, ParHament lias at last been 
prorogued. With its domestic legislations we are 
I^*RLIAMENT much concerned ; but it is a matter Of 

sincere congratulation that in the session just closed, 
the English Parliament has devoted much greater attention and 
time to the consideration of Indian questions than in any period 
of its liistory since the transfer of the Government of India to the 
Crown. Not that the English Parliament has suddenly awakened to 
a sense of its responsibility towards India, not that Mr. Morley has 
succeeded in inducing his parly to take a greater interest in Indian 
aflliirs,—but Indian affairs have forced themselves upon the atten> 
tion of all civilised tv.en. 

There are some facts worth noting in connection with the recent 
Parliamentary history of India. The session of 1907 was opened 
by His Majesty the King with an Address which contained, rather 
very vnusually, several references to India, the most remarkable 
being the anticipation of the reforms which Mr. Morley has 
‘adumbrated* with the Government of India during the last few 
months. During this session, no member of the present Cabinet, 
excepting, of course, the Indian Secretary, and no politician of tlw 
Front Opposition Benches, have taken any part in any Indian 
Debate. Excepting the question put on May 7 last which elicited 
from Mr. Morley the shocking news of his assent to the Punjab de* 
portations and a subsequent question put on May 14 inquiring about 
the condition in the Panjaub, and an objection thrown in during 
the second reading of tlie India Council Bill, the Leader of the 
Opposition has left India severely alone. On the Liberal side, the 
Prime Minister has uniformly given India a cold shoulder and what 
were practically the Indian nights in ihe House, including the 
Budget one, were conspicuous by his absence. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman went so far to evince his ‘interest' in one of the 
principal charges of the Empire, over whose affairs he has been 
called upon to preside, that he did not even care to make an 
apology for his inability to grant .an extra day or two for the discus¬ 
sion of Indian questions when asked to do so by Sir John Jardine. 
Excepting these unsatisfactory references to India by the English 
Premier and the Leader of the Opposition, no notice has been 
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taken of this country and its numerous problems by any prominent 
English politician either in the House of Commons or in their 
extra-parliamentary campaigns. 

It is only a small party of some Labour Members and a few 
retired Anglo-Indians which have tried its best to do its duty by 
India and induce the British Pailiament to take a sympathetic 
interest in the administration of this country. But most unfortunate¬ 
ly, most of the organs of public opinion in England, instead of 
encouraging this spirit of interest, have fallen foul of these members 
and called them all sorts of names. Whether India will ever be 
lost on the floor of the House of Commons is more than we know ; 
but if it is ever so lost, the responsibility will lie on shoulders 
other than of those whom it is the fashion in England at the 
present day to sneer as the ‘ white Babus.’ 

Whatever el.se may be said of the ‘white Babus’ in the House of 
Commons, this must be said to their credit that they have thorough¬ 
ly exposed the hypocrisy of the only statesman in England who 
has hitherto been known to the people as an ‘ honest ’ politician. Mr. 
Morley has not only been severely heckled by these members for his 
coercive measures, but the wide divergence of his ‘ preaching ’ from 
‘ practice’ has been clearly brought to light and thoroughly exposed. 
This exposure of the biographer of Burke may not have much effect 
on the future of Indian history, but undoubtedly it will go a great way 
in strengthening the conviction that it is hopeless to expect 
honesty and righteousness in politics. Mr. Morley’s failure to 
govern India on the highest principles of equity and justice shows 
that no one can achieve the impossible in any sphere of life,—far 
less in politics. 

The impression that a study of Mr. Morley’s administration 
of India leaves on one’s mind is that he has undertaken a task which 
is too much for his age. Mr. Morley cannot be expected to come 
to India to study its problems at first-hand ; nor has he the time 
to read Indian publications in order to be acquainted with what 
the people think of them. So, the old Indian Secretary, for Mr. 
Morley is now close upon 70, takes his inspiration from the only 
source left open to him—the official one : the other side of the 
shield he has no opportunity of looking into. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, it reflects infinite credit upon Mr. Morley’s wisdom and 
caution that, relying solely on the man on the spot, he has not fallen 
into greater pitfals than he has done. Yet, the conclusion forces 
itself upon our mind that it were better for India, England and for 
Mr. Morley himself if he had refused the Indian portfolio in the 
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present Liberal Cabinet. Not that any other man would have 
proved more sympathetic towards us, but that Mr. Morley’s reputa¬ 
tion as an honest politician would have been saved and English 
statesmanship—particularly Liberal statesmanship—spared from the 
suspicion with which it has come to be looked in India. 

Mr. Motley's part in the last session of the House consisted, 
besides his replies to numerous Interpellations, of the delivery 
of his Budget speech and the introduction of what in future will 
l:>e known as the India Council Bill of 1907. The .speech on the 
Budget has generally been viewed in England with ‘lively ap¬ 
proval’ and in India with ‘lively disapproval.’ Good or bad, 
there can be no doubt that the speech was conceived to wound 
the susceptibilities of the Indian people in general and offend 
the educated community in particular. Like the late Lord 
Salisbury's ‘ black man,' Mr. Morley’s ‘ our enemies ’ will figure 
in Indian politics for many a long day. So also the contemptuous 
dictum that the educated Indian has not the equipment or the 
nerve to administer the affairs of his country for one whole week. 
Did not Ml. Morley himself in his first Indian Budget speech 
lay down the proposition that the man who dogmatises on India is 
not a very wise man ? 

For the ‘reforms’ outlined in Mr. Morley’s Budget speech, the 
details of which have just been published, all that we need say at 
this stage is that they are not only most disappointing but they are 
most perverse. There is no doubt that number is a great thing, but 
it is not the only thing that the people cried for. Mr. Morley seem* 
to have completely surrendered himself to popular demands on the 
question of number, for, besides enlarging to a very considerable 
extent the existing Councils of the Empire, he has added more than 
half-a-dozen to them by his present scheme of reform. So, as a 
result of this reform, we shall have Councils and Councillors by 
galore, Notables and Commoners, but as to their pototr —well, well t 
Indeed, white Mr. Morley has given away with the one hand he ha* 
taken away with the other. For not only no further privilege or 
power has been granted to the existing Councils, but an insidious 
attempt has been made to neutralise the influence and vote of the 
real representatives of public opinion by introducing into them 
a large leaven of ap-ke-wastes, whom the Government letter on the 
subject describes as the “ natural leaders of Indian society.” Thi* 
must be reform indeed,—with vengeance ! 

On the India Council Act,—the Bill has just been passed by the 

« 

Lords—we have very few observations to make. Next to abolishing 
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the India Council, which stands between good government and 
India, Mr. Morley has done the next best thing by reducing the 
salary of its members and requiring them to be more abreast of the 
changes in the views of the Indian people. This is a bold step, 
and Mr. Morley has our congratulation for it. 

We have reserved till the last the consideration of Mr. Morley*s 
replies to questions put to him by members in the last session. 
Though Mr. Morley did not treat his ‘captious catechisers,’ as 
the pro-Indian members of the House have been described in 
some quarter, with much courtesy, he also has not failed to ad¬ 
minister an occasional snub to some over-zealous Imperialists. On 
Sir Howard Vincent’s interjection about shooting Lajpat Rai, 
Mr. Morley expressed his sense of satisfaction that men of his kidney 
were never entrusted with any executive power anywhere. And 
when Mr. Rees told the House, though not in so many words, 
that the people of India did not want the separation of the execu¬ 
tive from judicial functions, Mr. Morley neatly turned the table 
against him by saying that it was not a very easy thing to know 
what the masses of India really want. Turning aside from the 
question of personal discourtesy and rebukes, we find his replies to 
all manner of questions in the House uniformly disappointing. His 
reply to a question with reference to the Indian Educational Service 
in the beginning of the session has taken educated India by surprise: 
his ‘settled fact’ dogma on the partition of Bengal has pa.ssed 
into a by-word of administrative hypocrisy ; his enthusiastic 
support of the Punjab deportations has fairly startled the civilised 
world ; and lastly his statement in the House regarding the origin 
of the Hindu-Mussulman riots in Eastern Bengal has shown how 
completely he has been captured by the ‘ man on the spot.’ To 
more than a dozen questions Mr. Morley could return no better 
answer than that he has had no ‘official informations’ on them, and 
to questions relating to official high-handedness and police zulum 
he has invariably replied by supporting official red-tape. But 
the worst feature of his Parliamentary life in the last session is his 
obstinate refusal to furnish members with informations relating 
to Lala Lajpat Rai’s offence and to appoint a commission to inquire 
into the causes of ‘ unrest ’ in India. It is a thousand pities that 
even so ‘ honest ’ a statesman as Mr. Morley should feel nervous 
to let in light on the dark issues of Indian administration. That 
shows how far Mr. Morley has travelled away from the straight 
path and how autocratic has the Government of India now become. 
Poor India I 
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THE TREACHERY AT CAWNPUR 

Hostility had ceased from the 24th May on both sides. The 
general body of the Hindu mutineers were right glad that the un¬ 
pleasant task to which they had reluctantly joined had at last come 
to an end. They changed significant glances and said to one another 
cheerfully “ that the dhoos (intrenchment) was to be vacated at last.” 
Mr. Shepherd who, as a captive in the rebel prison, had opportunities 
to overhear the conversations of the mutineers, observes : “ by 
their conversation it did not at all appear that treachery was meditated 
by the rebels; the sepoys seemed to be delighted at the idea that there 
would be no more fighting.”* Not so the Mohamedan portion of the 
mutineers. They complained that the Europeans after this temporary 
respite would act with renovated ardour. Meanwhile, Azimoolla 
Khan, with about 150 Mohamedan leaders of the 2nd Cavalry 
(which was composed chiefly of Mohamedans), and Bala Sahib were 
deliberating a plan of treachery which was to prove to be 
the most foul and the most savage that modern history has 
ever recorded. This horrible and dark plot designed the wholesale 
destruction of the male portion of the English garrison at the time of 
embarkation. When this most abominable plot was laid before the 
Nana, he at first remonstrated against the adoption of such a step. 
He rudely gave his barbarous coadjutors to understand “ that he had 
taken a most solemn oath to allow the English to leave in safety and 
therefore would not accord his consent to their slaughter.” But Bala 
Sahib, than whom a worse villain perhaps never existed, backed by 
the infamous Azimollah and the ferocious Mohamedan troopers, who 
as it will be seen afterwards even threatened Nana to deprive him.- 
of his temporary suzerainty and of whom the Nana was very much 
afraid, over-ruled his decision, saying “that they had taken no solemn 
oath, nor bound themselves by promises and therefore were perfectly 

* Cavn/ort Mastafre, p. 105. 
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at liberty to do as they liked.”^ Thus the barbarous Mohamedan 
troopers with Bala Sahib and Azimoollah at their head concocted the 
diabolical plan of massacring en masse the European males when 
they would embark, and accordingly got ready all the preliminary 
arrangements. The wretched Nana trembled for his own safety at^ 
the hands of these barbarians whom he had vainly presumed as 
the main support of his cause. 

The morning of the 27th was hailed with delight by the unfortun¬ 
ate defenders of the intrenchment. The necessary arrangements 
were made for the safe conduct of the women and children and the 
wounded from the intrenchment to the banks of the river. Early in 
the morning, elephants, carts and doolies were sent to the intrench¬ 
ment,—a distance of about a mile and a half from the place of em¬ 
barkation. At about 6 A.M. about 450 in number had left the intrench¬ 
ment and reached the river bank—the spot known as the Sati Choura 
Ghat. Breakfast was laid out there for the men, women and children. 
But all these apparently civil and generous acts were enacted simply 
as a cover to a most diabolical act of treachery. After hearty 
breakfast, the hapless victims hastened to the boats, 300 in number, 
which were waiting for them in the river. But unfortunately some of 
the boats remaining in shallow water, much valuable time was lost 
in getting them ready. All on a sudden, at about 9 a.m., a bugle 
was sounded by order of Bala and Azimoollah.+ On this piercing 
blast of bugle, at once broke forth from either shore a murderous 
storm of grape and musketry on the boats. Utterly taken by surprise, 
the helpless English tried in vain to proceed to the middle of the river. 
Overwhelmed by this terrible cross-fire many of the boats were utterly 
destroyed and others burst forth in fiames. Some of the boats were 
aground and every attempt was made by the fugitives to have them 
afloat; but all was in vain. The mounted Mohamedan troopers 
dashing their way through the water began saving the men and 
capturing the boats, studiously avoiding killing the females, rescuing 
them for their brutal and unbridled lust. Only one boat succeeded 
in forcing its way through the swarm of unrelenting enemies ; and 
of its inmates only four viz. Mowbray Thomson, Delafosse, privates 
Murphy and Sullivan, survived to reach the friendly asylum of 
Maharaja Digbijay Singh Bahadoor of Balarampore. The rest of 
the boats were all captured and its male inmates were put to the 
sword, t 

* Shepherd's Catonfofe Matsacre, p. 107. 

t Col. William’s Report. 

j Vide Mowbray Thomson's $tory of Cawnpore, p,p. 170—1$^. c.f also FuiUiei 
Papers No 7 » Mutinies in the East Indies, p. 
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The females to the number of about 125 or 130 were saved. It 
would have been better for them had they found a watery grave under 
the hailstorm of a murderous fire; but they were reserved for a worse 
fate. A selection was made of the fairest and the youngest of the 
lot by the Mussalman mutineers who quarrelled among them¬ 
selves for the possession of some of these fair captives. This 
led to a row, in consequence of which the rebel authorities 
* issued a proclamation for returning the Feringee ladies to SadiX 
Kootee. This proclamation was not obeyed by all the troopers 
who already ran away from the river-bank with the fairest and the 
handsomest of them. General Wheeler’s youngest daughter, a bloom¬ 
ing and charming girl of 18, was carried away by Ali Khan, a young 
Mohamedan trooper and was never afterwards restored. She 
lived the remaining days of her life with her captor under a 
Mohamedan name. 

Such is the brief and terrible account of the massacre perpetrated 
on the bank of the Ganges fifty years ago. Englishmen generally 
impute the authorship of this dark and filthy act to those persons 
who had nothing to do with this affair. The sepoys, at least the 
mass of the Hindus among them, never sullied their hand 
in such a dirty work. They already had began to lament over their 
disloyalty.^ It was a barbarous and licentious section of the 
Musulraan troopers who joined with alacrity in the diabolical 
treachery planned and invented by the Bala Sahib and Azimoolla 
Khan, once the fetid and beloved guest of high-class society ladies 
in England, in defiance of the most solemn oath of the Nana. It is 
recorded in the Parliamentary Black Book “that Azimoolla with 
150 Musulraan troopers of the 2rit ^iRegiroent Light Cavalry and 
Taka Sing were at the bottom df all mischief. It is through 
their instigation that the Europeans were killed in cold bIood.”f 
But at the same time, this must be admitted that though Nana 
Sahib remonstrated with the Bala and Azimoolla for taking 
such a step and did not join in their dark conspiracy, he was 
completely under the mercy of the savage Musulman troopers. 
It is certain that he did not take any active or manly step 
to keep his promise from being broken, for the Nana, as 
we have already said, was not a man of high character and noble 
sentiment. The only scruple which prevented him from joining the 
conspirators was his promise. But for that sole consideration he 
might have openly joined the conspirators. He had no objection to 


* Shepherd’s Cawnpore Mass<i«re, III. 
t Further Papers. No 4 P. 183. 
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have the hated Feringhees murdered by others, though he deemed 
it a great sin to order or encourage it himself. His cause was an 
injured one which every impartial person will admit. But the 
method adopted by him to wreak vengeance on the authors 
of his ruin has, instead of ranking him with those who fight for the 
just cause, consigned him to a place in history—which even at 
this distant period condemns it with mingled feelings of horror and 
abhorrence. 

One thing of utmost importance has to be noted at this place. 
English historians generally associote the name of Tantia Topee with 
this black conspiracy. This uncharitable opinion is based simply on 
the evidences of those whose interest was adverse to that of Tantia. 
His being the lieutenant of the notorious Nana is the ostensible reason 
given of his being an accomplice to an affair which the master himself 
even did not sanction or approve. The readiness of the English to 
believe in whatever might be said against the Nana and his 
associates engendered much of the fanciful theorising about 
the Mutiny period which do not hold water on examination. 
•The personage whose fearlessness, lofty character and firmness of 
mind disdained the conception of any act of cruelty could not 
be a party to such a diabolical massacre as that of Cawnpore. 
We have heard from many old reliable residents of Cawnpore that 
Tantia Topee's hand was clean and never did he sully it with the 
blood of the unoffending and the innocent. Be it said here once for 
all that in the field of treachery, attrocity and murder the aid of 
Tantia was never wanted by the Nana for there were a large number 
of persons in the idle and wicked society of the Nana always 
ready to lend him a helping hand whenever required. 


A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF CRIME 

THE STORY OF BACKERGUNGE 

The Swadesi movement has brought Barisal to the fore, and in 
the gamut of sensations she is taking us through, one is apt to forget 
everything besides. Yet up till only two years ago, to most people 
outside Bengal, Barisal’s claim to celebrity was for two such widely- 
divergent things as Rue and Murder^ excepting of course the 
strange meteorological phenomenon known as the ** Barisal Gun ” 
—the sphinx that is ever eluding the grasp of Proteus^ciysnee. 
Alas! the grim spectre of - famine is how mocking her imposing 
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sobriquet of the “ Granary of Bengal,” while in the eddy of sensational 
activity its notoriety in respect of crime is readily forgotten. 

Tales pass like coin and stories of the Barisal criminal have 
found place in literature. The Barisal assassin has become 
quite a unique hgure in the history of Lower Bengal and the 
Barisal thief hangs about the purlieus of the town and the cottages 
of the village. Everybody inquires of the reason for the prevalence 
of crime in Backergunge. The people are generally very shrewd, 
intelligent and, as a common observation has it, “every body is an 
embryo pleader in the District.” The anamoly therefore is all the more 
striking. The subject is suggestive enough, and in its anthropological 
aspect would at once open up a long vista of discussion, but the 
limits of a magazine article necessarily forbid such a tempting 
desire. 

No table of statistics is necessary for establishing the major 
premise, for it is a notorious truth that in the record of crime in Bengal 
Barisal takes the cake easily enough. It is perhaps convenient 
to remember at this stage that the passion for crime only clings 
to the lower grades of society, the Nama Sudrai, and the low-class 
Mussulmans. The line of demarcation between the Bhadroloks 
and the low-class people is rigidly defined at all places, even in 
these days of transition when social strata are shifting up and 
down. The upper classes rest content with civil litigation only, 
and even in this respect it is an eloquent fact that Barisal is easily 
first. The reason for this disparity in the inclinations of the two 
grades is not accidental but has its psychological origin in the 
roots of society. The distinction between civil and criminal law is 
of later growth in the evolution of society, and the growth of the 
conception marks oflF the development. With the lower classes^ 
the slow and refined process of civil law seems strange—their 
maxim is the paganic motto—* a tooth for a tooth, an eye for an 
eye—a life for a life.* The checks of public opinion, of culture 
and civilisation are to a great extent absent in them. Had they 
the making of the law of the country, they would probably, as we 
find in the Hedaya, punish manslaughter only with fine. The result 
is that under the identical set of circumstances, where a patrician 
will go to a civil court, his plebian brother would take the law in his 
own hands. 

To understand the normal condition of Backergunje life in 
reference to the subject under review, it is also necessary to have 
some idea of Barisal homes. They are in short so. many petty 
domestic despotisms. Each man builds his homestead on hia own 
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land without any reference to the convenience of his neighbours as 
elsewhere. The homesteads lie apart, buried in dense plantations of 
cocoanuts and betelnut trees. The wholesome social restraints 
are therefore lacking, and this coupled with the domineering 
disposition engendered by the prevailing general plenty make the 
people prone to sudden outbursts of passion. When the harvest 
is reaped, the lord of the castle—^as a Backergunje peasant may 
well be described—revels in idleness and Satan always finds 
something for idle hands to do. It is significant that crimes are more 
frequent after the harvest time than at any other seasons of the 
year. Again it is a historical fact that the district is mainly peopled 
by emigrants who as a rule exhibit certain characteristics in a marked 
degree. In a typical Backergunje man, impulse has developed into 
fanatical passion—shrewdness into chicanery. A low-class Backer- 
gunge peasant will very often commit a murder when his land is 
encroached upon, when his harvesting is interfered with, when he 
has a caste feud to settle, when he has to wreak a vengeance and 
even for such petty offences as when he finds his wife a little late 
in serving his meal or speaking to a person whom he does not like 
or know. As for lesser offences, the Barisal forger has a reputation 
unequalled in Bengal and his services are brought into requisition 
all over the province whenever a forgery has to be perpetrated 
or a document to be tampered with. 

Bengal is poor but there is probably less poverty In Backergunge 
than elsewhere in the province. We may truthfully apply Long¬ 
fellow’s description of Grand Pr^ to Backergunje and say—** There 
the richest is poor and the poorest live in abundance.” This opulence 
and abundance explain much that is extraordinary in Backergunje 
life and it is worth while to explain the matter in some detail. 

Washed by the Bay on the south and covered by a network of 
natural canals, this delta land is perhaps the most fertile district in 
the whole of Bengal. It is very much like Venice and Holland 
rolled into one. Wide sheets of green rice spread as far as 
the horizon—the gold and the purple meeting in empurpled distance 
lending an enchantment almost idyllic in its character. The 
peasant homesteads in the paddy season stand like ** moated 
granges ” and the towers of gold (as the heaps of paddy appear) 
suffuse a charm it would do one’s soul good to see or feel. Trim 
rice-fields ardently locked in the fond embraces of numerous 
rivers and creeks ; tall betelnut trees throwing up their spiral 
C(^umns in the azure sky, their green bosoms exposed Ugainst 
die blue above ; the proud oocoa-num and palmyra almost ^wing 
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into wild luxuriance—all these testify to the prosperity of the District 
The reason for the tenacity of the Backergunje peasant for his 
ancestral acre is thus obvious. As Mr. Beveridge expresses it : 
** The Backergunje peasant holds on to his land with a persistence 
which reminds one of the Athenian soldier who grasped the Persian 
ship with his right hand and when that was cut off, seized it with 
his left and when that too was lopped away clung to it with his 
teeth. Land disputes, therefore, it is not surprising, are plentiful as 
black-berries and with an excitable race the result is a crop of 
murders and other cognate offences. It is a pregnant fact that 
the majority of criminal offences here appertain to land—if it is 
murder or grievous hurt it is almost always in assertion of a 
supposed or bonafide claim of title—if it is forgery it is because 
dakhilas and documents must be manufactured to establish it. 
Land comes in for a good deal here. The fertility of the soil helps 
in another way to swell the record of crime by its concomitant 
development of sub-infeudation. Sub-infeudation proves a great 
disturbing factor in the determination of questions of title and the 
uncertainty and complication it introduces in the tenures proyoke 
abundant disputes which culminate in murders and battery cases. 
The point may be made clear by an example ;—the bigha of land 
yielding say Rs. roo a year can entertain more middlemen leaving 
a handsome profit to each than a bigha of land yielding say Rs, 25 
a year. Students of Rent Law need hardly be reminded that 
Backergunje is unique in this respect—Chittagong is its distant 
rival.” Writers on the subject, it is respectfully submitted, commit 
an error in tracing this sub-infeudation to absentee landlordism 
alone. It may be a contributing factor but this is not the only reason 
nor even the principal reason. It is quite true that when landlords 
are absentees, the lands pass into the hands of middlemen who insist 
upon permanence of tenure but this is a feature common to all 
systems of land tenure and nothing exceptional about Backergunge. 
To trace sub-infeudation, therefore, to landlordism alone is falling 
into the manifest logical fallacy involved in Mill’s second ex¬ 
perimental canon. 

Next to offences against the public tranquility and affecting the 
human body and property are the offences against the marital law and 
public morality, confined almost exclusively to the Mahommedan 
community. The chief reasons for crimes under this head may be 
here enumerated :—early marriage, domestic quarrels arising out of 
the peculiar constitution of the Mussulman household, pecuniary 
temptations, strong passion and love of crime itself. The causes are 
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aggravated by the fact, lamentable enough in all conscience, that 
education here is at a considerably low ebb. In the Dakshin 
Shahabazpur sub-division, containing about 3,00,000, souls, there is 
only one graduate and altogether the number of persons having 
any pretension to literary education can be literally counted coi 
the finger’s ends. Mahomedan elders try to make money by giving 
away the hands of their female wards in marriage to more than 
one person and cases are daily transpiring in law courts where for 
the same bride at least half a dozen bridegrooms are able to 
produce kabins (marriage deeds) in support of their marital rights. 
The sequel is disastrous and many are the abduction and bigamy 
cases springing out of this unsatisfactory practice. Unless and 
until a more satisfactory system be introduced, as is in the con¬ 
templation of the Government, by the compulsory registration of 
marriages, things must continue as bad as now. It is a happy sign of 
progress that respectable Mahomedans recognise it, for reforms 
must proceed along the lines of least resistance and with the 
sufferance of the people concerned. 

Again, the kabins (i.e. marriage deeds) are fettered with such 
impossible conditions that their enforcement in actual practice 
must give rise to litigation, both civil an d criminal. It has been 
very well observed by soraeb ody that the word ‘love’ does not so 
much occur in marriage settlements as in the preliminary discourses. 
In England, they are the attorney’s business—here they are drafted 
by the village tout who sits enthroned beneath the shade of the 
lofty banyan in quest of his prey. The registration returns shew 
that more kabins are registered in this district than in any other 
part of Bengal. A mournfully interesting case may be mentioned 
as an eloquent commentary on marriage-conditions in this district. 
The case has just been tried by the additional Sessions Judge 
of Backergunge and the accused has been awarded the extreme 
penalty of the law. The accused, a finished Arabic scholar, married 
in the family of another distinguished Moulavi. The conditions 
of the betrothal incorporated in the kabin, inter alia^ were that the 
husband would remain for ever a ghar jamai (a son-in-law who 
would settle down in his father-in-law’s family) and hand over his 
earnings to the family. For a time everything ran on smoothly, 
but the terms were too galling to his sensitive soul and he wanted 
to take his bride home, which the father-in-law would under no 
circumstances allow. One evening—the sunset glow had not 
vanished from the trees ~in the sacred hall of prayers, the tlftrthly 
careers of the father-in-law an^ brother-in-law were cut short by the 
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ruthless hand of the Jamai. This double murder in a somewhat high 
life has drawn unusual attention to the unusual temperament of the 
people. 

Green-eyed jealousy for woman's love works potent mischief 
everywhere and as there is nothing special about it in the District in 
question, no special mention is necessary. The vindictiveness of a 
typical Backergunje man is well known, and once his ire is roused 
he will not shrink at anything to feed fat his grudge. Cases have 
been known of persons keeping earthen pots full of poisonous 
snakes near the heads of enemies—there is no length he is not 
prepared to go. It is useful to remember one thing in connection 
with Backergunje crimes—the non-existence of any criminal classes 
or any organised rape-gangs as in the district ^ Mymensing. 

Man is a creature of his environments. The exclusive character 
of the district is plenty and opulence—the characteristic land 
tenures and climatic conditions have had their effect upon the 
character and temperament of the people. Chill penury does not 
freeze the energies nor the ardent enthusiasms and passions of an 
impetuous and impulsive people who, untramelled to any great ex¬ 
tent by any of the recognised checks of social restraint, culture and 
education, naturally seek distinction in the manifestations of physical 
force. Given a certain set of circumstances, the inevitable result 
must follow; and Backergunje only follows the inexorable law of 
unbending nature. While it is no good to shut one’s eyes to the 
stern realities of the situation, it is scarcely statesmanship to ignore 
the radical factors of the position in the solution of the problem. 
It is difficult to prescribe any single remedy for a situation of such 
marvellous complexity, but it is confidently expected that the pro¬ 
posed scheme of universal Primary Education may have a direct 
effect in modifying the temperament of the people. Mr. Reiliey> 
a superintendent of Police in the early eighties, was so much 
impressed with this aspect of the problem that he expressed his 
opinion that the prevention of murder in Barisal should be the work 
of the schoolmaster and not the police-man. In the fringe area on 
the south, in the wilds of Sunderbunds—where Master Stripes 
has its undisputed sway—in the Lalmohun island where the sea 
moans round with many voices—the people are still, as it were, on 
the morn of the world—there’s not the slightest check of village 
collective life upon their violence and passion. 

Backergunje has a great future before h®f'“Nature in her 
generous mood has covered the land with luxurious plenty in her 
Qi<^t vivid (rigments of green and blue and it is for Man now to 
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utilise this gift to the good of his country and the advancement of 
his civilisation. 


CENTRALISATION AND DECENTRALISATION 

The discussion by us, Indians, of political questions appears to 
many of ray countrymen to be entirely futile, and specially so at 
a moment when Indian public opinion is flouted in the most dis¬ 
graceful manner. Our views count for nothing in the counsels of 
our rulers, and whatever may be our grievances in respect of their 
measures, our voice amounts to nothing better than a cry in the 
wilderness. But still I think such discussion is useful and necessary 
for two reasons : first, in order to train our faculties with a view to 
prepare ourselves for undertaking the work of government in future; 
and secondly, in order to enable us to decide what attitude we 
should take up with regard to any particular measure of the 
Government. I venture, therefore, to say a few words on a subject 
which is one of the burning questions of the day and which has 
received the almost unique honour of being referred to a Royal 
Commission. 

In an article on this subject in the August number of the Indian 
World, Mr. J. D. Anderson has put forward a plea in favour of 
decentralisation. Mr. Anderson deserves our thanks for the ex¬ 
pression of his sympathy with some of our aspirations and for the 
dispassionate manner in which he has discussed the subject. But 
I beg leave to point out that his conclusion is based on wrong 
hypotheses. In the first place, he seems to think that decentralisa¬ 
tion necessarily implies an increase in the liberties of the people. 
Here Mr. Anderson is mistaken. The limitation of the authority 
of the Supreme Government merely means the extension of the 
powers of the Local Governments, and such extension may, as it 
often does, result in a further restriction of the liberties of the 
people. Freedom in the Local Government, as Prof. Seeley re¬ 
marks, “ may easily be equivalent to slavery in the subject, since 
it is freedom to command, to prohibit, and to punish.” Then 
he cites the cases of Canada and Australia to show that decentralisa¬ 
tion has always preceded the establishment of a federal government. 
No doubt this is true, but the reason is to be found in the fact 
that each of the States constituting the federal Union had a /latural 
growth of its own, and hot that the whole was divided into parts' 
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by some superior authority. Again, when comparing the case of 
Canada (or Australia) with that of India, Mr. Anderson overlooks 
the very important difference between the two, viz., that 
whereas the former is an organic State, the latter is an inorganic 
one. In the former, there is no line of demarcation between the 
rulers and the ruled j in the latter, there is. In the one, the interests 
of the rulers and the ruled are identical; in the other, they arc 
divergent. Lastly, Mr. Anderson takes it as an hypothesis that the 
government intends to give the educated Indians an opportunity 
for showing their fitness for political employment. But I do not see 
what leads him to interpret the intentions of the government in that 
way. There are no words in the speech of the Secretary of State 
or in the terms of reference to the Commission which would justify 
our taking that view. On the other hand, the temper of the govern¬ 
ment, as shown in its recent measures, points to the opposite 
direction. 

Decentralisation might be defended from other points of view. For 
instance, it might be said that it would improve the working of the 
administrative machinery, or that it would lighten the excessive burden 
now placed on the shoulders of the Viceroy. Into the discussion 
of these matters I do not wish at present to enter. But I want only 
to show that it is not defensible from Mr. Anderson's standpoint 
viz., that it would prove beneficial to the interests of the people. 

Nor should we delude ourselves with any hopes which must 
eventually turn out to be false. If the real object of the authorities 
had been to extend the rights of the people, the proper way to do 
it would have been to modify, however slightly, the existing principle 
of government by making it less autocratic, more impersonal. But 
‘Honest' John has declared from his place in Parliament that the 
Government of India must remain personal—for a long time to 
come (if not for ever). It may be contended that the terms of 
reference to the Commission are wide enough to admit of the in¬ 
clusion of some scheme which may tend to further the well-being of 
the people. Of course, it may, but the chance is so small, and our 
experience has hitherto been so uniformly sad, that it would be better 
for us not to indulge in any fond hopes at this stage. 

The most important effect of decentralisation would, I believe, be 
to tighten the iron grip of the government over the people, so as ,to 
crush what little of life is still left in them. Each little despot will 
be armed with full powers to oppress the people in whatever way he 
may choose. It may, moreover, have another equally mischievous 
effect. It may strike a blow at the growing tendency towards the dis- 
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appearance of the inveterate spirit of locality and the substitution for 
it of the larger and nobler spirit of nationality. Thus decentralisation 
will tend not only to retard future progress but also to undo the 
good work that has been done in the past. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that my object is not m 
prejudge the Government, but to sound a note of warning to my 
countrymen. If the findings of the Commission result in some 
scheme conducive to the welfare of the country, it would be welcome. 
But let us be prepared for the worst, so that if the worst comes, 
we may not be taken by surprise, but may be found ready to meet 
the situation. 

Prwmatlkwakwth Baawvli 


SOME INTERESTING PEOPLES OF CHOTANAGPUR 

II. 

A LEGEND OF MUNDA MYTHOLOGY 

** All ancient history,” it has been said, “ shades off into the 
mists of the legendary.” If this is true of the early history of 
civilised races, it is much more so of the history of an unlettered 
savage tribe like the Mundas. The past history of this people is 
shrouded in an obscurity on which modern researches have yet 
shed but a dim uncertain light. In fact, Mundari history, anterior 
to the British occupation of the country, has hardly yet been ex¬ 
tricated from the “ mists of fabling Time.” 

The historical memory of such a savage people as the Mundas 
is necessarily short and faulty. And even such traditionary legends 
as are handed down to them by their ancestors are apt to get 
more or less transfigured in the very process of transmission from 
One generation to another. They get hopelessly intermixed, at 
times with figments of some individual brain, and, at others, with 
embellishments borrowed from alien races with whom they may 
come in intimate contact at some period or other of their chequered 
tribal existence. Not infrequently perhaps both these causes 
combine to transform the original tradition into a strange shape 
past all recognition. And such indeed may have been the fate of 
not a few of the scanty traditions and legends that have come 
down to the present generation of the Mundas. 

It is none too early-then to attempt to bring together the few 
comparatively genuine traditions and le^nds still current among 
the Mundas of the Chotanagpur Plateau. Such tra<^tiQOS ftttd 
legends may perhaps cast some glinmter of light on the |M»t history 
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of the race. And by focussing the stray rays of light thus obtained, 
we may possibly expect to catch a glimpse of some of the realities 
of the dim dark ages of Munda antiquity. 

First and foremost in point of sanctity and popularity, though 
not indeed of historical luminosity, stands the Munda mythut of 
Lutkum Haram and Lutkum Buria, otherwise known as the Asut 
Legend. 

Thus runs this curious legend of Munda mythology 

It was long long before the earliest dawn of human history. The 
earth was yet in its infancy. Sing Bonga,* “the dreaded lord of 
Time,” was seated on his throne of gold, engaged in happy converse 
with his heavenly consort, 

“ Wiling with love the morning calm.” 

But the heavenly pair had not long been thus agreeably occupied, 
when they were disturbed in their dalliance by an intolerable heat 
which suddenly surcharged the thin atmosphere of heaven. And just 
at that moment, there went up from the beasts that roamed the earth 
below piteous complaints to Sing Bonga's throne on high. 

“ The heai emanating from the furnaces of the Asms," so ran 
the complaints, “ this unearthly heat is drying up the streams, the 
tanks and the pools, and scorching up all vegetation. We are 
dying of hunger and of thirst. Nor do the birds of the air nor the 
worms that crawl on the earth find any food to eat or water to 
drink." 

On this, the enraged Sing Bonga armed himself with his sword 
and his shield, and fiercely exclaimed, “ These Asurs\ I will slay 
and hack them into pieces.” But his wife protested. “ Alone," 
said she, “ thou art no match for the whole host of the Asurs. 
Rather employ state-craft and artifice.” This appeared to Sing 
Bonga a counsel of perfection. And to this he agreed, and acted 
accordingly. 

The energetic bird Dingchua and the watchful Kerketa, were 
selected as messengers to convey Sing Bonga’s high behests to the 
Asurs. And, forthwith, the Dingchua and the Kerketa 
O’er the wide expanse of ether stray’d," 

and carried their message to the human Vulcans. In the name of 


* Sing Bonga is the beneficent San.God, the Sapreine Ddty of Mvnda 
Mythology. A mutilated version of this legend has been adopted by the, Uraons 
of Chotanagpur. 

t There is a Kolarfam fedbe cS this name dwelling mostly in the omxo 
jungly places in the western parts of the Ranchi district IroD-sneltiitf is the 
tribal profession of the Asurs of Chotanagpur. Whether the |ires«ntlegend 
refers to aoy strand between ^ Kolatiaii tribe of Asurs and tiwir khtsmen tfee 
-Mondas, we shall diseuia in a sufeseqpent daipter. 
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Sing Bonga, they commanded the Asurs to stop all ffOrk at their 
furnaces in the day-time if they should work at night, and to 
stop all work at night if they worked in the day-time. But the 
Asurs laughed at them and declared they owned no allegiance 
to Sing Bonga and insulted his messengers by besmearing 
the Dingchua with coal-dust and the Kerketa with the dust of 
iron-ore. The unfortunate messengers flew back to Sing Bonga 
and in great grief exclaimed: “ Alas ! alas ! what shall we do ? 

now will our kith and kin excommunicate us, to be sure.” Sing 
Bonga, thereupon, consoled them, saying: “ Return you both to 
your own places. All Dingchuas shall henceforth look black and 
all Kerkelas shall from this day be grey in colour.” And since then 
Dingchuas have become black and Kerketas grey. 

Then Sing Bonga selected the golden vulture {Sonadid^^) and the 
silvery vulture {Rupadidt) for the same errand. And forthwith the 
vultures ‘plied their pinions bold,* * * § and sought the Asur village. 
But no sooner had they delivered their message than the Asurs 
struck them with a hammer and poked them with iron pincers. 
And thus were they both driven away. 

Fresh messengers were now despatched. And this time Sing 
Bonga’s choice fell upon the Lipi\ and the Kaua\. Their nimble 
wings wafted them “fleetly through the air.” But at the Asura 
village, the same fate awaited them as had attended the Dingchua 
and the Kerketa. The Asurs cast coal-dust on the crow and iron- 
dust on the lark, and expelled them from their presence. 

Last of all, the little birds Lang§ and BochoU proceeded on the 
same errand. Lightly they “skimmed through regions rare” and 
alighted where the grim Asurs were smelting iron at their furnaces. 
But these messengers too did not fare any better. The wicked 
Asurs bathed the Bocho in saffron-water and lengthened the Lang*s 
tail by pulling hard at it. And the Lang and the Bocho were then 
driven away. 

Now at length Sing Bonga himself had to stoop down from 
his “ aerial heights,’* and had to resort to artifice and cunning. 
Down he descended from his throne on high and alighted on 


* Didi is the mundari name for a vulture, 

t I.ipi is the mundari name for the lark, 

j Kaua is the common crow. 

§ The Lang is a small bird with a beautiful long red tail. Munda girlt 
sometimes stick feathers of the Lattes tail into their hair as an ornament on 
festive occasions. 

II The Botha is a small bird of a deep yellow colour. It is considered hy the 
Mundas as a propitious bird. And its whistling notes if heard in the course of 
a journey augur well for the success of the fortunate traveller. 
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Bkasiplri Terasibadi —the land of eighty-one uplands and eighty-three 
elevated rice-fields. There he met a labourer working in one of 
the fields. And Sing Bonga raised up itches all over this labourer’s 
skin. Then he requested the man to allow himself to try his spade. 
But the man would not, out of respect for the noble-looking 
stranger, listen to such a proposal. Thereupon Sing Bonga seized 
him by the hair and gave him such a vigorous shaking as served 
to peel off the servant’s skin. And now Sing Bonga put on the 
servant’s cast-off itch-covered skin, and, personating a boy affected 
with itches, went about in search of the Asurs. 

Arrived at the place where the Asurs lived, he moved about 
from door to door, offering his services as a servant-boy. “I shall 
guard your grains against the ravages of the fowls,” he went about 
saying, “ food and shelter only do I want for my services.” But 
the Asurs dreaded the contagion of his loathsome itches and would 
not have him for a servant. To the next village then he went. 
There too at first none would have his services. But some kind 
people of this place directed him to a miserable hut at one end of 
the village where lived an aged Munda couple called Lutkum 
Haram and Lutkum Buria.* * * § 

Arrived before the Lutkums’ hut. Sing Bonga called out, 
“ Grandfather and grandmother,—are you in ? I am Toro Kora,t 
the itch-afflicted boy.” And the old couple took pity on the poor 
boy and took him under their protection. And day after day, the 
Toro Kora, as he was called, dutifully kept off the fowls from the 
grain, spread out by the Lutkums to dry. 

Thus his days passed smoothly along. After a time, the Toro 
Kora requested the Lutkums to get some eggs of hen for him, as 
his sores, said he, produced a strong craving for such delicacies. 
And the old couple procured him a few eggs and prepared a few 
rice-cakes for him. 

Not long afterwards, the boy, taking advantage of the Lutkums’ 
absence from home, went to the Asur-boys and drew them on 
to play a game of guUX and Kati^ with him. Twelve Asur boys 

* Lutkum Haram is literally Lutkum the old man. Lutkum Buria is literally 
Lutkum the old woman. 

t Kasra or Toro in Mundari means itches, and JCora means a boy. 

t Cult is a marble ordinarily made of clay. And the game of guti resembles 
a game at marbles. 

§ Kati is a small wicket more broad than long, which is planted on the 
ground and the players aim at these pickets from some distance with other katis 
in their hands, which are shot like balls In a game of cricket. The players bavk 
each a stick in bis hand which serves as a bat to drive tbe katis. 
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(and thirteen Deota* boys) accepted his challenge and entered 
the lists against him. They had their guUs and hatis all made of 
iron. But the poor Toro Kora had only a few eggs for his gulis 
and rice-cakes for his katis. And with these he engaged in an 
apparently unequal contest with his better-equipped opponents. • 
[Here the impulsive Munda narrator breaks out into a durang, 
or song. As a sample of Mundari Song we reproduce the original 
Durang below and append a free metrical translation of it.] 

Mare honkot guli inungtana’ do 

Mare honko kati inungtana’ do. 

Toro Kora gulikedae, 

—Baro bhai hasurkoa mered guli rapud-jana 
Kasra Kora katikedae, 

—Terobhai deotakoa mered kati rapud jaua 
“ Auri hale Toro Kora 
Auri hale Kasra Kora 
Ama jiangking, 

Ama tatang king, 

Buru bichalanaking, 

Tondang kuila tanaking, 

Babaking tasitukadmeaking, 

Simko jomchaba rikaked koam," 

“ Hela-a jiangking 1 
Hela-a tatangking ! 

Burabicha janaben, 

Tondangkuila janaben. 

Toro Kora do, Kasra Kora do, 

Mod pati baba do, 

Bar pati baba do, 

Tasitukaiaben. 

“ Toro Kora do, Kasra Kora do 
Nekasipirire 'I’erasibadire, 

Aleloge guli inungjana’ do 
Simko sukuriko jom chabakeda’ 

Naeke daia tatangking. 


* There is re.illy no mention of the Deota boys in any portion of the legend 
except in the song given below. Evidently this song is of a later date than the 
original legend ; and the introduction of the Deotas or Gods is an embellishment 
borrowed much later from Flinda legends. It is significant that in the version 
of this legend as related by the Uraons (who appear to have adopted many rdH- 
gious practices and part of their mythology from the Mundas) We hear of thirteen 
brothers Lodhas and twelve brothers Asurs, In the Uraon version we al9» hear 
of Artjraj Fakraj—God’s horse-^nother invention of Hindu folklore, • 

t is sometimes used. 
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Chi nape loloa ? 

Chinape basana ? 

Hela-a Toro Kora, 

Hela-a Kasra K,ora, 

Mod pati baba do, 

Bar pati baba do, 

*‘Simko sukuriko jomchabarikakedkoam. 

Chinabu loloa : chinabu basana ? '* 

“ Ka-a jiang king ! 

Ka-a tatangking ! 

Ka-aing jomrikaledkoa 
Sehelre ing rurungakada 
Sehelre mena 
Enabu mandia, 

Enabu basana.” 

Translation 

Now see them play, th’ gulis go bang, 

The katis clash in merry twang. 

There lo ! the itch-afflicted boy 
Now deals his master-stroke ; 

And straight, like glass, are th’ iron gttlis 
Of the Asura brothers broke. 

At kaii next, his hand he tries, 

With all his might and main— 

The Deota brothers’ iron katis^ 

Alas ! they break in twain. 

[Ill could defeat the Asuras brook. 

With spite and ire their bodies shook. 

Grieved to find themselves thus foil’d. 

In rage the Deota brothers boil’d. 

Addressing the boy whom they ’gan despise, 

The Deotas and Asurs exclaimed this wise.] 

“ Hold I Hold ! thou boy with itches on thy skin 
We’ll teach thee a lesson a short while within, 

Thy granny and grandpa’ well hast obey’d. 

Who left thee in charge of all and sped 
To yon blue hill for iron ore. 

Or to the woods for charcoal more. 

The paddy they had left in the sun to diy. 

The fowls have devour’d and all their fry.” 

* [Soon as the approaching Lutkums they ’spied, 

The Asurs and the Deotas to the old pair hied 
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Still smarting under their ill success 
The Lutkums did they thus address:] 

**0 ! Listen, grandfather, and O ! grandmother dear, 

A fine account of your boy from us you’ll hear 1 
Away in the woods for charcoal and iron ore. 

Whilst you did roam deeming your home secure. 

A mat or two of rice spread out to dry 
In charge of your protege that scabby boy, 

O 1 what guess ye, your boy the whiles was after ? 

A jolly time he had of play and laughter 1 
With us at gula and at kapi he play’d in troth ! 

At Nekasitiri Terasibadi, forsooth ! 

And th’ fowls and th’ pigs as jolly a time had they, 

Who ate their fill of the rice on the mats that lay. 

Say, what will you for your daily meal have now ? ” 

Not a grain is left to cook or boil, we trow, 

[At this their boy the Lutkums seek. 

And thus in angry accents speak :] 

“Look here ! thou scabby boy, what hast thou done ! 

The rice we left on the mats to dry in the sun. 

The pigs and the fowls you’ve made it all devour. 

Whilst away we went for charcoal and iron ore. 

What shall we for our daily meal have now ? 

Not a grain is left to cook and boil, we trow ! 

[Unmov’d was the boy ;—To his cheeks not a blush did arise 
But softly the angry Lutkums he address’t this wise:] 

A pretty tale from prating imps you hear ! 

Heed them not, grandfather and grandmother dear. 

Not a grain is lost, not a grain did the fowls devour. 

With the thrashel I husk’d them, in th’ husking-pit they are. 
All winnow’d is the paddy. Go, your accustom’d meal prepare 
Oh, fret not grandmother. Go, cook a delicious fare.”* 


* Most accounts give a few more lines of song to precede the stansas given 
above. Those introductory lines of the song are as follow s— 

Nekasipirire Terasibadire, 

Toro Kora do Kasra Kora do 
Simjarom'gulite: lapulad katite 
Barobhai hasur kolo; 

Terobhai Deota kolo, 

Guli inungtana do, 

Kati inung tano do. 

Hasur honko idikeda mered guli do, 

Deota honko idikeda mered kali do. 

Toro Kora idikeda simjarom guli, 

Kasra Kora idikeda lapulad kati do. 
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The incredulous old couple thereupon examined the husking-pit. 
And what was their astonishment and delight when they found 
it full of husked rice ! And so were the basket and the mat filled 
with paddy. But theirs was only a momentary happiness. The 
good old couple soon had their misgivings. Had the boy stolen 
the paddy of others ? Were they going to partake of the fruits of 
crime ? They felt quite ill at ease. And they beseeched the boy 
to speak out the truth. “ Be not uneasy, my grandsires. It is all 
your own. Sing Bonga gives it to you in plenty.” So, at length, 
the virtuous old couple were re-assured. 

Once, again, during the Lutkum’s absence from home, the Toro 
Kora matched his e>g%-gulis and his cake-Afl/fs against the xxon-^lis 
and iron-katis of the Deotas and the Avtrs. And once again the 
\tor\-gulis and \ron-katis of the Deotas and the Asurs smashed into 
pieces at a stroke of the egg-gulis and cake-> 5 n//V of the Toro* Kora. 
And once more the envious complaint of the Deota boys and the 
Asur boys were falsified by the discovery of plenty of rice in the 
husking-pit and in the basket and on the bamboo-mats. And not 
unnaturally the itch-covered boy came to be regarded as endowed 
with supernatural powers. 

Now, it so happened that the outturn of the Asurs’ furnaces 
began habitually to run short. And the Asurs were mightily 
distressed. They searched about for a soothsayer, but none could 
be had. And, at their wit’s end, they had recourse to the magic 
Sup* or winnowing-fan. The Sup pointed them to the Toro Kora. 
And to him accordingly the Asurs applied for a remedy for their 


[Translation] 

In Nekasipiri, in Terasibadi 

The boy with itches bespeckl’d and ruddy ; 

For balls he had some eggs of hen. 

For katis cakes of paddy grain, 

With Asura brothers a dozen in all, 

With'thirtcen brothers they Deotas call 
He plays at guli —that scabby boy. 

He plays at kati —in evident joy. 

The Asura boys they carried all 
With them full many an iron ball; 

The Deota boys they had as well 
Many a kati of iron fell. 

But the itch-affected boy had then 
For balls the eggs of many a ben— 

For kaiis what did he take again, 

But cakes made up of paddy grain ? 

* The sup or winnowing-fan test is the orthodox method employed by the 
Mundas and Uraons to ascertain the will of the gods. This lest is ordinarily 
applied when by reason of the _ extinction of the original hereditary Pahan family 
of thewillage or for other sufficient reason, a new Pahan has to be elected. More 
than one process of the application of the sup test is in vogue among the Munda* 
of Chotanagpur. These will be described in detail in a subsequent chapter. 
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difficulties. They carried rice-grains to him and requested him to 
examine them and divine the means they should adopt to ensure 
the desired supply of iron. The Toro Kora examined the rice- 
grains and directed the Asurs to offer up a white fowl in sacrifice 
to Sing Bonga. And this the Asurs did. And then their furnaces 
again worked fairly well. Not long after, however, the Asurs’ 
supply of iron again ran short. And again they applied to the Toro 
Kora. And this time a white goat was pronounced to be the proper 
sacrifice. And a white goat was accordingly sacrificed and it came 
about all right as predicted. And at this the Asurs rejoiced. But 
their rejoicings were not to last long. Again, their furnaces fell in. 
The Toro Kora was again appealed to. The sacrifice of a young 
sheep was now recommended. The Asurs hastened to comply. 
And, again, great was th('ir rejoicing, for, again their furnaces worked 
all light. 

Kefc)re long, howe\’< r, the old troubles with their furnaces 
recurred. And once more the Asurs had recourse to the young 
prophet. But this time nothing less than a human sacrifice was 
indicated by the rice-grains examined by the Toro Kora, And so the 
Toro-Kora revealed the divine will. At this startling revelation, 
the Asurs were dumb-founded and knew not what to do. In vain 
they searched for an available human being for the dread purpose. 
They went among the Mundas* and offered to buy for any price a 
child for the intended sacrifice. But the haughty Munda parents 
spurned such an offer, and would have killed the heartless men who 
dared make such an unfeeling proposal, had not the Asurs straight¬ 
way fled for dear life. And so the Asurs returned to the Toro Kora 
and again besought his advice. Now, the itch-afflicted boy thus 
proposed to solve their difficulty. Said he, “ Life has become 
unbearable to me by reason of the constant pain all over my body. 
Do, for pity’s sake, offer me up as a sacrifice to Sing Bonga.” But 
the Lutkums would hear of no such thing. ** Who will guard our 
house,” they exclaimed, '* who will support us now in our old age ?" 
And the Toro Kora had much ado to persuade the old pair to 
give their consent. And, at length, by way of consoling them for 
their prospective loss, he made an important revelation to them. 
“ I will establish the Pahan’st son under a tree in the middle of the 

* Some versions of the legend mention the Doisa Pargana and the Khnkra 
Pargana in the district of Ranchi as the localities where the Asnrs searched for 
a Munda child for the sacrifice. This, however, appears to be ojje of the 
subsequent embellishments with which later generations of Munda.s sought to 
improve upon the original legend—“to adorn the tale,” if ntrt ‘*to point a riloral.” 

t The Pahan is the priest or sacrificer of the Mundas. 
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ifillage. And he shall offer up sacrifices for you, once at tlie Bara* 
or Flower Feast, once at the Bataulit Festival, and once again at 
the Mage| B'east.” And thus were the Lutkums consoled. 

And now the Asurs led the Toro Kora towards their furnaces 
to offer him up as a sacrifice to appease Sing Bonga. I'he Toro 
Kora had already given directions as to the proper mode of the 
sacrifice. “ Two virgins,” he had said, “ who will have fasted for 
three days and nights shall work the furnaces with bellows newly 
made of white goat skin and furnished with new bellow-handles 
and a new bellow-noozle. By day and by night must the bellows 
be worked without any respite. And at the end of three days, tel 
them sprinkle water (^n the furnaces witli nuingo-lwigs, and tlicn 
pul out the fue. And the water shall be carri«'d on new earthen 
pitchers on head-cushion.s made of cotton Lhiead.” And all this 
was done just as the Toro Kora had directed. 

At the end of three long days and nights, the huge fire was put 
out, and the furnace opened up. And now, lo ! and behold 1 
out cometh the erst-while Toro Kora effulgent as the morning 
sun, decked with gold and silver, and with a precious plate and 
a costly bowl in his hand. And the avaricious Asurs eagerly 
inquire: “Is there more of such treasures left in the furnace ?” 
“Ah, yes, plenty and to spare,” replies the now glorious boy, “ you 
are many in number, and you will thus succeed in bringing out a 
lot of such things. Men alone and not women should go in for 
them. Leave not a single man behind, lest you should fall out 
among yourselves and rob each other. Inside there, you will find 
a golden vulture and a silver vulture hovering about under the 
roof of the furnace. Ransack them underneath their wings and in 
between their feathers where their treasures are hid.” And now, 
when all the Asura-raen have taken in the bait and entered the 
furnace. Sing Bonga orders the women to plaster up the furnace 
and kindle the fire and work the bellows. And right away the 
women work the bellows hard. 

But, hark ! What betokens that faint murmering sound the 
women fancy issuing out of the furnace ? Can those be the groans 
of their husbands, sons and brothers ? The women start in fear 
and hoiror at the very idea. But, now, the confused inaudible sounds 
gradually develop into distinct howls. A cold shiver runs through 
the Asur women from head to foot. And the women now vehemently 


* The Surhul feast, 
t The Kadlet festival. 
t^The Mage Parab. 


( These and other festivals of the Mandas will be 
described in a subsequent chapter. 
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accuse Sing Bonga of having played them false. Ah, no! afIVighted 
ones,” says he, “No harm to your men. Every one of them per¬ 
chance has not yet had enough, and so they are all quarrelling over 
the division of the spoils. Work the bellows faster still.” And* 
faster still the women worked away. 

But, horror of horrors ! What is this, again ? 'I'his horrid sight is 
enough to curdle weak woman’s blood. And, forthwith “cold sweat in 
clammy drops their limbs o’erspread.” Appalled at the sight of the 
stream of bloody liquid tliat now begins to ooze out through the air 
molten passage of the bellows and through the outlet for nobler 
dross the women wax still more clamorous in their accusations against 
the mysterious boy. “ A murrain on thy eyes ! ” they exclaim 
“ Dost not see how blood streams out of the furnace ? ” “Deluded 
women,” replies Sing Bonga, “ they are chewing pan* and kasailip 
and that is why they are spitting red saliva. Quick ! Quick f Blow 
away, my girls, and erelong you will have cause to rejoice. And 
with misgivings at heart, the timid women obeyed. A little while 
later, Sing Bonga perceiving that his fell purpose has been accom¬ 
plished, orders the furnace to be opened up. This done, what 
do the unhappy women discover ? They stand aghast at the sight 
of the charred bones and ashes of their unfortunate husbands, 
sons and brothers. Long and piteously do the poor women weep. 
And they tear their hair and they beat their breast and curse the 
Toro Kora. “ Alas ! alas ! ” at length they cry out, “ who could 
have suspected this of thee ? Thou hast made us put our men to 
death with our own hands.” 

At this, Sing Bonga thunders out. “Well ! well 1 Messenger 
after messenger I had sent to you. But you heeded them not. 
Will you henceforward obey me in all my behests ? ” “ Yes, yes, 

we will,” answer the Asur women all in one voice, “ who else will 
support us now ? ” “ Well have you spoken,” says Sing Bonga, “ I 
will now reveal to you the way in which you shall support yourselves. 
I will establish two soothsayers, the Patguru and his disciple Tura. 
They shall always appeal to you for guidance through half-husked 
rice grains and through lamp-light and through torch-light, t and 
you shall give them proper directions. Ever do you reveal to the 
Patguru and the 7 'ura chela the hidden causes of human ills and 
the proper sacrifices requisite to avert them. Under a tree in the 

•* 

* Betel leaves. 

t Betel nuts. 

t This is a reference to the varioas processes of divination in vogoe among 
the soothsayers of the Mundas. 
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middle of the village, shall henceforth dwell a Munda as sacrificer. 
And he shall be called the Pahan and shall make offerings to you.” 

Now, when Sing Bonga is ready to ascend to his seat in heaven, 
the Asur women will not let him go. Thereupon Sing Bonga 
seizes them by the hair and hurls them in different directions. 
Some are flung on high mountains, some on rocks, some in deep 
waters, some on piris or uplands, others again fall on wooded spots 
by the side of delightful springs, and yet others are assigned 
pleasant meadows and groves for their future abode. And in caves 
and woods, on hills and trees, on meadows and groves, in streams and 
springs, their disembodied spirits are to dwell for ever and ever as 
presiding deities. And thenceforward for the Munda every foun¬ 
tain and mountain, every rill and gill, has its Naiyad and its Dryad. 
To him there are sacred “Presences in Nature,” invisible spirits 
everywhere. And this Pagan “suckled in a creed outworn,” is, in 
his own way, in closer touch with Nature than many a votary of 
what we term “higher faiths.” 

Such is the origin of the minor deities—the Shuts —of Munda 
Mythology—the Marang Buru Bonga^ who presides over high 
mountains ; the Buru Bonga the presiding spirit of the smaller 
hills, the Ihtr Bonga whose seat is in the deep waters, the Nage 
Bonga who resides in the uplands and in the ravines, the Desauli 
Bonga whose dwelling is in beautiful wood-lands, the Chondor Ikir 
Bonga, who haunts romantic wooded spots by the side of crystal 
springs, and the Chandi Bonga whose altar is in shady groves, 
in the open fields or on the heights. 

These, however, are but the “lesser gods” of the Munda faith. 
Over this goodly band of spirits reigns supreme, the great Sing 
Bonga—the eternal Sun-God, “of heavenly powers, the first,” 

“ God of this beauteous world, whom earth and heaven. 

Adore in concert and in concert love ; 

Whose praise is hymn’d by the perpetual Seven 
Bright wheeling ministrels of the courts above.” 

S»rM C]aaadr» K oar 

{To be continued^) 
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MR. MORLEY’S SCHEME OF INDIAN REFORM 

INDIAN REPRESENTATION 

The scheme by which Mr. Morley proposes that the natives of 
India shall take a largo share in the government of that country has 
been published in the form of a White Paper, which contains a 
circular dated “Simla, 24th August, 1907” from the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department, to local Governments and 
Administrations. The subjects dealt with are the establishment of 
an Imperial Advisory Council and of Provincial Advisory 
Councils in India, the enlargement of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, and the discussions of the Budget in the latter. 
In March last the Viceroy announced that the Government of India 
had of their own initiative taken into consideration the question of 
giving the people of India wider opportunities of expressing their 
views on administrative matters. Local Governments and public 
opinion are to be consulted on this important matter. The circular 
draws attention to the extent of the advance that has taken place in 
the development of the educated classes, states that in twenty years 
the number of scholars studying English has risen from 298,000 to 
505,000, and proceeds: 

The Ruling Chiefs and the landholding and commercial classes 
possessing a material stake in the country and representing the 
most powerful and stable elements of Indian society, have now 
become qualified to take a more prominent part in public life, and 
to render a larger measure of assistance to the Executive Govern¬ 
ment. They no longer stand aloof from the new social and political 
conditions which affect the course of Indian affairs ; they have profited 
greatly by the educational advantages offered to them under British 
rule; and they are anxious to be afforded an opportunity of 
expressing their views on matters of practical administration. No 
scheme of constitutional reform would meet the real requirements 
of the present time which did not make adequate provision for 
representing the landed aristocracy of India, the mercantile and 
industrial classes, and the great body of moderate men who, under 
existing conditions, have no sufficient inducement to enter^lolitical 
life, and find but little scope for the exercise of their legitimate 
influence. 
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IMPERIAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

It is proposed to establish, for purely consultative purposes, an 
Imperial Advisoiy Council. These advisers would be consulted 
individually by the Governor-General, and would be occasionally 
called together, either in whole or in part, for the purpose of 
collective deliberation, and would be entitled, when so summoned 
to offer their counsel on matters affecting the welfare of the people. 
In the opinion of the Government of India this would be “ a marked 
step in constitutional progress.” The Council would also be an 
agency for the diffusion of correct information upon the acts, 
intentions, and objects of the Government. 7 'he circular contains 
the following proposals; 

That a Council, to be called “ The Imperial Advisory Council” 
should be formed for purely consultative purposes. 

That all the members should be appointed by the Viceroy and 
should receive the title of “ Imperial Councillors.” 

That the Council should consist of about sixty members for 
the whole of India, including about twenty Ruling Chiefs, and a 
suitable number of the territorial magnates of every province where 
landholders of sufficient dignity and status are to be found. 

That the members should hold office for a substantial term, say 
five years, and should be eligible for reappointment. 

That the Council should receive no legislative recognition and 
should not be vested with formal powers of any sort. 

That its functions should be purely advisory, and that it should 
deal only with such matters as might be specifically referred to it 
from time to time. 

That the proceedings of the Council when called together for* 
collective consultation should, as a rule, be private, informal, and 
confidential, and they would not be published, although Govern¬ 
ment would be at liberty to make any use of them that it thought 
proper. 

The Government of India believe that only confidential 
communications will secure frank interchange of opinion, but they are 
disposed to think that it might be advisable, after matters had been 
threshed out in confidential consultation, to provide for some public 
conferences at any rate on those occasions when the Government 
desires to make its motives and intentions better known, to correct 
mis-statements, and to remove erroneous impressions. 

PROVINCIAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 

Provincial Advisoty Councils are suggested for the assistance 
of the various Provincial Governments, and it is thought that the 
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Provincial members of tlie Imperial Council, representing the great 
landholders of the province, might form the nucleus of a Provincial 
Advisory Council, which would discharge in respect of provincial 
questions consultative functions similar to those entrusted to the 
members of the Imperial Council. The Provincial Cuncils would 
be of smaller size than the Imperial Council, but their membership 
should be larger enough to embrace all interests of sufficient 
Importance to claim representation on such a body.” 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

Dealing with the Legislative Councils of India the prominence 
which the elective system has given to the legal profession is referred 
to, and the Government of India states that the best way of making 
the Councils more representative is to create an additional electorate 
recruited from the landed and moneyed classes. They suggest that 
the Governor-General’s Legislative Council might in future be 
constituted as follow's: 

(1) The maximum strength of the Council might be 53, or 
including the Viceroy, 54. 

(2) this number might be made up thus ; 

A. Ex-officio, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of the 

Punjab when the Council assembles in Simla), the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the members of Executive Council. 8 

B. Additional officials to be nominated, not exceeding ... 20 

C. A Ruling Chief to be nominated by the Viceroy . i 

D. Elected members— 

(rt) By the Chambers of Calcutta and Bombay . 2 

(/>) By the non-official members of the Provincial Councils of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the United Piovinces, the Punjab, and Burma . 7 

(r) By the nobles and the great landowners of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces ... 7 

((f) By Mohammedans . 2 

E. Non-officials nominated by the Viceroy to represent 

minorities or special interests, not less than two to be 
Mohammedans. 4 

F. Experts to be nominated by the Viceroy, when necessary, 

for special purposes . 2 

Total .53 

0 

or, including bis Excellency the Viceroy .. 54 
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For the purpose of giving adequate representation to the great 
landholders, the precise details of the electorate, the circular says, 
will require careful consideration. 

The general idea that a provincial electorate varying in size from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty should be aimed at, and that 
the amount of land revenue giving the right to vote should not be 
less than Rs. 10,000 a year. 

The representation of the Mohammedan community also calls for 
consideration. The following observations are made in the circular 
under this head ; 

Firstly, in addition to the small number of Mohammedans who 
may be able to secure election in the ordinary manner, it seems 
desirable in each of the Councils to assign a certain number of 
seats to be filled exclusively by Mohammedans. Secondly, for the 
purpose of filling the latter, or a proportion of them, a special 
Mohammedan electorate might be constituted consisting of the 
following classes : 

(r) All whr pay land revenue in excess of a certain amount. 
The figure need not be the same in each province ; but should in 
all cases be sufficiently low to embi'ace the great body of substantial 
landholders. 

(2) All payers of income tax. This would comprise the trading 
and professional classes with incomes exceeding Rs. 1,000 a year. 

(3) All registered graduates of an Indian University of more 
than, say, five years standing. 

The electoral lists would be prepared on a district basis, and the 
distribution of seats would be settled by the local Governments. It 
would not be necessaiy, however, to throw open all the seats to 
election. Indian gentlemen of po.sition sometimes refuse to offer 
themselves as candidates to a wide electorate, partly because they 
dislike canvassing and partly by reason of their reluctance to risk 
the indignity of being defeated by a rival candidate of inferior social 
status. P'or these reasons it would probably be advisable to reserve 
a proportion of the seats to be filled, as at present, by nomination 

It is suggested that of the four seats which the Government of 
India have proposed to set apart for Mohammedans two should be 
filled by nomination by the Viceroy. For the other two election by 
thje following provinces in rotation, namely, Bengal, Eastern Bengal, 
and Assam, the United Provinces, Punjab, Bombay, and Madras is 
suggested. In Burma and the Central Provinces the proportion of 
Mohambedans is not large enough to entitle them to special 
representation. 
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As the Constitutions of the Provincial Councils must largely depend 
upon the Municipal and Local Boards, it is suggested that local 
Governments should introduce into their systems of election and 
nomination for these Boards the principle of assigning a fixed 
proportion of seats to each of the leading classes into which the 
population is divided by race, caste, or religion, and permitting thef 
members of that class to select its own representative. 

DISCUSSION OF THE BUDGET IN THE LEGISLATIVE 

COUNCIL 

The concluding portion of the circular is devoted to the 
question of the discussion of the Budget in the Legislative Council. 

The following observations are made: 

The Government of India entirely recognise the defects of the 
practice which prevails under the existing regulations, and they are 
anxious to introduce such changes as will make the debates less and 
will bring them into closer relation with the financial policy and 
administrative decisions of the Government. To this end they 
propose that the Budget should be discussed, in the first instance, 
by separate heads, or groups of heads, which would be explained 
severally by the member in administrative charge, this discussion 
being followed by a general debate in which members would enjoy 
the same freedom as at present of criticising the Administration. 
This change would evidently involve an extension of the time now 
allotted to the discussion, and it would afford a far better opportunity 
for systematic criticism than exists under present arrangements. 

These are provisional and tentative proposals, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India asks that a reply to the circular may be received not 
later than March i, 1908. 


INDIA AND CEYLON 

The subjects of this address* is the relation between India and 
Ceylon, /. e. not so much the economic and political relations, 
which are at present beyond our control, but rather the mental 
and spiritual relation. Is Ceylon in the future to belong in these 
respects to India or to Europe ? Is India to be our motherland 
still or shall we prosper mere as orphans ? That is the question 
which is urgent to-day in Ceylon, and upon the answer to it 
depends every aspect of the future worth considering. 

It is not a question of whether or not to accept this or the other 

-- 1 -;-—-- 

• Presidential address to the Ceylon Social Refcrm Society—April, 1907* 
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mechanical aid to comfortable living produced amongst other 
nations, not a question of whether to preserve or destroy the caste 
system or the purdah, not a question merely of diet or dress, but 
a question of mental attitude and bent of mind. That changes 
are absolutely necessary if the East is to regain efficiency under 
the altered conditions of to-day and to-morrow is certain. Evidently 
past greatness is no guarantee even of future mediocrity. Our 
social institutions have decayed ; neither wealth nor power remains 
in the hands of those who once possessed them; arts, industries and 
science are at the lowest level. We arc no longer producers either 
commercially or mentally, but mere consumers : it is evident that 
such a position, cannot be indefinitely maintained, and is, at the 
best, an unworthy one. Change, and fundamental change, is 
needed; some change has already taken place : if the result has 
hitherto been disappointing, is it because we have not yet learnt 
the real lessons which the foreigner has to teach us ? or is it 
because we have surrendered ourselves too unreservedly and have 
run too much after some new thing ? There is truth in both points 
of view. So far as we have retained the past, with its mixture of 
good and bad, ii has been prejudice that has led us to do so; so 
far as we have accepted the new, with its mixture of good and bad, 
it has been partly hypnotism, partly, I fear, snobbishness that has 
been at work. Evidently such ruling ideas are not likely to 
contribute to a preservation of what is best in the old life or an 
acceptance of what is best in the new. We return to the position 
that the question is not one of detail, but of mental attitude. 

Do we really believe that we have the elements of greatness in 
us and can do in the future work as good as we have done in the 
past ? Whatever we believe of ourselves, we already are potentially; 
if we really believe that we have just emerged from centuries of 
barbarism and darkness into civilization and light, we shall occupy 
the position which belongs only to races that have actually no past, 
and which, in so far as they do not accept modern conditions, are 
doomed to physical extinction or mental insignificance. But if we 
realize that India in the past has been the chief factor in the 
growth of civilization and culture, and that in that work even Ceylon 
has played no insignificant part, we shall also realise that the East 
contains within itself all the elements of self-recovery. There has 
been no aspect of life or culture in which India has not at one 
time or another excelled, and in many directions she has established 
positions which must remain for over unshakeable. There is no 
refornTneeded to-day that has not been realised, to a greater or 
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less extent in some part of India or at some period in her history, 
or which has not been preached by Indians before even the 
modern West was known to her. Even from the varied elements 
composing the life of India to-day could be built up the structure 
of an ideal life. Bengal, the Punjab, and the South have each its 
peculiar virtue; the Sikh, the Mohammedan and the orthodox* 
Hindu have lessons for us. There arc parts of India where there 
is no purdah, races whose children do not marry in early childhood, 
places where indigenous manufactures still flourish, w'here great 
architecture is still understood, where real music can still be heard; 
there are still seats of oriental learning and literary activity ; there 
are conservative people who preserve old customs, and bold experi¬ 
menters who have made radical changes and adopted many new 
customs ; there are practical business men and others whose only 
concern is with metaphysical speculation—India even to-day is an 
open book for us to study. And the reason why we should study 
it even more closely than the open book of Europe is this, that our 
very own difliculties and doubts exist for India as they do for us, 
and they will he solved ultimately in the Indian way; for whatever 
we do, we may be sure that India herself will not permanently be 
beguiled, but will stiike out her own path afresh and fulfil her own 
destiny. India will be true to herself; but more than that, if we 
trust her, India will be true to us. 

It may be true, probably is true, that the shock of Western 
influence was needed to waken India to herself, and that foreign 
rule is now for the second time helping the people of India to 
realise their geographical and historical unity. But these external 
impulses are but the touch upon the trigger, the reaction must come 
from India herself. Questions innumerable claim immediate 
solution ; we must either solve them in our own way, or they will 
be to all intents and purposes unsolved. The acceptance of ready¬ 
made solutions, adapted to other conditions as they are, spells 
mental slavery and commercial subjection. If the ideal of 
civilization is not the domination of one race by another, but the 
existence of independent nationalities, with in each case special 
functions and dutie.s, we must justify our right to live by doing 
something more than wearing English clothes and reading 
Shakespeare and Milton. That is to say, we must preserve the 
Indian mental attitude and not endeavour to acquire the European. 
Now it is my chief aim herein to emphasize the fact that this is not 
merely a privilege, but a duty. India's contribution to civilk&tion 
in the past does not and can never justify her in thinking that her 
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work is done. There is yet work for her to do which, if not done 
by her, will remain for ever undone. In the organization of the 
whole art of life under changed conditions, India must act and think 
for herself—and in so doing, for us, if we will but join hands with 
her now. 

In social organization, in music, art and literature, it remains 
for India to express, with the added power of modern knowledge, 
all that her best and noblest have dreamed of in the past. No 
otheis can do this work for her ; but it is work in which we have a 
right to share, for as we are but a part of India’s past, .so have we 
a right to be a part of India’s future. And to take our share in 
this work is a binding duty which we cannot honourably evade. It 
is nothing to the point that the work of others .seems to us more 
brilliant and more attractive j it is enough that it is not the work we 
are called upon to do— sreyan swadharmmo vigunak paradharm- 
mafswanushtitat —better is one’s own duty, though insignificant, 
than even the weli-executed duty of another. The shame of 
hospitality refused is ours; many have come to our mother’s house 
with reverence ‘‘or her past, willing to learn from her now, but 
have been sent empty away. Theie is not in India to-day that 
which the world has a right to expect from a great people. The 
student of social economy finds a highly organized society in the 
process of disintegration, without any of the serious and consistent 
constructive efTort requirerl for reorganization tinder changed condi¬ 
tions ; the student of architecture finds indeed a great past, but in 
the present merely the copy of the copy of a style that belonged to 
the people of a European State two thousand years ago, and, as far 
as domestic architecture is concerned, merely an eclio of London 
villadom ; the student of fine art finds no new interpretation of 
nature seen through other eyes, but only tasteless copies of the 
second-rate work of his own country; the decorative artist sees 
only the worst features of the early Victorian period of English art 
intensified and perpetuated; the musician is hardly aware that 
anything better than the gramophone and the harmonium 
exists in the land ; the religious man finds the chief shrines 
dedicated to the great god of ‘ getting on’ •, the lover of freedom sees 
a people who can be imprisoned for indefinite periods without trial; 
in short every man who seeks to widen his own outlook finds only 
hi.s own face distorted in the mirror of modern India. The stranger 
has asked for bread, and we have given him a stone. Therefore I 
say we;.J[jave failed in hospitality and duty. 

I here digress to notice an objection sometimes made to the 
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ideal of nationality, viz. that it involves an accentuation of the 
differences between men, and so hinders a realization of the brother¬ 
hood and unity of humanity. This objection is at once so subtle 
and so commonplace, as to be hard of answering. The difficulty 
only arises when it is forgotten that nationalism implies inter¬ 
nationalism. It is a case of ‘ live and let live.’ Nationalism is* 
essentially altruhtic —it is a people’s recognition of its own special 
function and place in the civilized world; internationalism is the 
recognition of the rights of others to their self-development, and of 
the incompleteness of the civilized world if their special culture- 
contribution is missing. A nationalism which does not recognize 
these rights and duties of others, but attempts to aggrandize 
itself at their expense, becomes no longer nationalism, but a disease, 
generally called Imperialism. 

A further suggestion of the true answer to the objection may be 
given thus—Does a mother love a son less because he is less like 
herself than a daughter ? Or does a man love a woman less because 
of her difference from himself ? Of course not. The truth is that 
what we seek in others is not our own reflection in a mirror, but 
another, and to some extent complementary, range of qualities. 
So long as we demand likeness there is no room for sympathy. It 
is then a duty to offer to each other the fullest expression of 
ourselves to others and earn their love. 

At present it is difficult for a foreigner in India to respect a 
people whose modern representatives can contribute little to his 
mental outlook, and can extend but very slightly the range of his 
experience ; and without respect, how can there be brotherhood ? 
I'herefore a realisation of the ideals of nationalism and inter¬ 
nationalism is essential for India and Ceylon if it be brotherhood 
that we desire to promote. Some realisation of these facts is taking 
place in India to-day, stirring of the dry bones is heard. Nor is 
this an isolated phenomenon : nationalities in other parts of the 
world are awakening to a sense both of rights and responsibilities. 
But the most remarkable and signiflcant of these awakenings to 
national self-consciousness of modern times will have taken place 
when the peoples of India awake to a full recognition of the 
fundamental unity that binds them together more flrmly than any 
superflcial diversities can ultimately separate them. To the student 
of history, literature, or art, this unity appears more clearly marked 
than that which binds together the different parts of Europe. The 
wars between European States have been the wars of one^tion 
upon another; the wars of India have been either petty civil wars, 
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or wars of invasion from without. Each successive wave of invasion, 
until the last, has broken in the north and spent itself as it passed 
onwards to the south. Each group of invaders has settled in the 
country and has become a part of India. All have become Indians. 
Only in the case of Mohammedans the process is hardly complete, 
and in the case of the English has not begun and will probably 
not take place. Each successive group of invaders has made some 
addition to the mental world of India, some contribution to her 
art or her philosophy, contributions fulfilling the completeness and 
versatility of the Indian outlook upon life. “ Every province 
within the vast boundaries fulfils some necessary part in the 
completion of a nationality. No one place repeats the specialised 
functions of another." Especially does this apply to Ceylon. India 
without Ceylon is incomplete. Ceylon is unique as the home of 
Pali literature and Southern Buddhism, and as possessing a 
continuous chronicle invaluable as a clieck upon the uncertain data 
of Indian history. Ceylon is a more perfect window, through which 
to gaze on India’s past, than can be found in India itself. Not 
only are its art and literature and religion free from Mohammedan 
influence, but they are merely influenced and not completely 
dominated by later Hindu conceptions, and actually preserve and 
reflect something of Hindu and Buddhist culture, as it existed in 
that period of mental activity when Asoka just grasped the idea of 
Indian unity and of fraternity amongst its component parts, by 
sending friendly missions far and wide throughout its borders. For 
very many centuries the relations between South India and Ceylon 
resembled those between England and France in the early middle 
ages—alternate warfare and close alliance. The nobler of the two 
great Indian epics unites India with Ceylon in the mind of every 
Indian, and Sita is known from the remotest north of India to the 
extreme south, and there in Ceylon her name is given to many 
places where she is thought to have rested in her exile. In later 
times the histories of Northern India and Ceylon were linked by 
Vijaya’s emigration and then by Asoka’s missions, and later still 
Padmavati became a Rajput bride, and perished by fire like many 
another Rajput lady when death or dishonour was the only choice ; 
and to this day her name is on the lips of the peoples of Northern 
India as the very flower and crown of all beauty, even as Deirdre's 
is in Ireland still. 

Not only, then, is Ceylon bound to India by every mental and 
spiritual tie, but there is no part of herself which India can so ill 
afford to lose. Surely it is our duty to identify ourselves with the 
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mental and spiritual development of the motherland in the future 
too. 

So far I have laid emphasis on nationalism as a duty binding 
upon us in two ways—a duty to the world at large, and a duty to 
India. It is a duty to ourselves too. Intellectual considerations 
alone should suffice to determine our attitude towards the question 
propounded at the beginning of this address. But a consideration 
from the merely economic point of view will lead to the same result. 
In the first place, it is difficult to see how a people, so rooted in the 
Indian past that there is scarcely an element in their life that is 
comprehensible without some understanding of India, can profitably 
cut themselves adrift from that mental atmosphere and progress 
under influences indifferent to or actively hostile to the past. As 
well expect the severed branches of the vine to bear fruit, or a 
water-loving plant to grow in sandy soil. So surely as an entirely 
foreign system of education and an alien culture are forced upon 
us, and as long as we keep up the present barrier between our 
present and our past, so long will more or less of mental sterilisa¬ 
tion and loss of originality result. The only w^ay of progress is to 
develope the people’s intelligence through the medium of their own 
national culture. European culture, when it replaces, instead of 
supplerneniitig Eastern culture, does not develope the people’s 
intelligence but the very contrary. (Dr. A. K. Coomarswamy in the 
Ceylon National Reviexv) 


NANA SAHIB 

Tlic blackest chapter in all the dark story of the Indian Mutiny 
opened at a moment when, in the opinion of the Viceroy, the worst 
was over. Towards the end of May he wrote : “ A very few days will 
now see an end of this daring mutiny,” and almost at the same 
moment a Commandant of doomed Cawnpore, General Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, was telegraphing that “ the plague ” was stayed, and that 
all was well in that city. Briefly stated, the chief events that had 
taken place since the fall of Delhi had been the arrival in Calcutta 
of Colonel James Neill, and his advance up the Ganges Valley upon 
the seat of rebellion. 

It is difficult to give a true picture of this man, one of the half- 
dozen very strong and, on the whole, somewhat similar men whose 
personalities saved India in the day of trouble. Of all of*)bem the 
same first quality is true—willingness at any moment to assume full 
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responsibility for actions from which lesser men would have shrunk 
out of fear either of the censure of their superior officers or of the 
storm of public opinion, or out of respect to ceitain deep-seated 
traditional humanities which will always handicap Englishmen in 
dealing strongly which Orientals, who misunderstand leniency. 
Neill, the most religious of men, made no mistake. No theologian 
himself, he grasped the one ethical truth upon which thelogians of 
all schools have tardily agreed, that a thing is good not because 
it is commanded by God, but is commanded by God because it is 
good. Once set moving upon a just and righteous enterprise, he 
believed from the bottom of his soul that the Divine authority 
prompted, and the Divine hand almost visibly supported, whatever 
action his resolute and clear brain dictated to him. 

On June 3 Neill arrived in Benares, after a characteristic display 
of determination at Calcutta railway station, where he placed the 
st.ition-master under arrest for trying to despatch an all-import.int 
train at its advertised hour without waiting for the arrival of Neill’s 
contingent. The general made no mistake as to the relative im¬ 
portance of railway time-tables and the need of crushing the re¬ 
bellion, and secured his point in the only possible way. At Benares 
he coolly deposed his irresolute chief, disarmed the native troops, 
and began that long and unrelenting punishment of rebels with 
w'hich the almost fanatically religious Neill’s name is still chiefly,^but 
most unjustly, associated. Afterwards he pushed on to Allahabad, 
and recovered the city from the mutineers, but before this work was 
done the tragedy of Cawnpore had begun. 

Before proceeding, it is necessary that some clear notion should 
be entertained of Nana Sahib's real or imaginary right and position 
at this time. He has so universally been execrated for his foul 
atrocities that in the minds probably of a majority of Englishmen 
the actions of the mutineers have been identifted with his name 
and it is worth while to obtain a brief but clear view of his personality 
and policy. Nana Sahib was Dhandu Pant, the younger son of 
a brother-in-law of Baji Rao, the dethroned Peshwa of Poona, ar>d 
therefore the representative of the Maharatta claim to the Empire of 
India. Nana was adopted by his uncle, and, in spite of the distinct 
•tatements to the contrary of the Indian Government, continued to 
hope that after his adopted father’s death his generous pension of 
;^8o, 000. a year would be allowed to him also. Meatlwhile, he went 
with Baji Kao to reside at Bithur, a small town thirteen miles from 
Cawnpore, and a place of pilgrimage, regarded as of especial potency 
in securing for injured men both revenge and corhpensation. But,^ 
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unavenged, the ex-Feshwa died in 1851, and Nana Sahib soon dis¬ 
covered that the pension died with him. Succeeding to Baji Rao’s 
hoards—which have been variously estimated at two or four millions 
sterling—he was enormously rich, but the injury rankled in his breast, 
and, biding his time, he turned over in his mind the scheme of 
revenge which at least in the case of Cawnpore, he was to carry ou*t 
with such merciless ferocity. Meanwhile, he went out of his way to 
make friends with the English officers at Cawnpore, frequently 
accepting their hospitality. He seemed to take pride in the presence 
of English ladies, and often attempted to make them accept costly 
presents of jewellery or silk, accepting the traditional and inevitable 
refusal with apparent regret. With the officers he was on pleasant 
terms ; both as a sportsman and a bon viveur he was always welcome 
in the English lines, and it is certain that not a soul in Cawnpore 
suspected the truth. In fact, the news of the outbreak at Delhi and 
Meerut was received in Cawnpore with the less anxiety because of 
the powerful assistance which their friendly neighbour could at any 
moment extend to the wliile garrison in the town. General Wheeler 
carried this credulity to the pitch of handing over the treasury to be 
guarded by Nana Sahib^s men, and only refrained at the last 
moment from sending out the women and children to live under 
his protection at Bithur! But on May 23, Wheeler became very 
nervous. He was an old man, with a fine record, and he was under 
delusion as to the loyalty of the rank-and-file of the troops under 
him. He acted, but he made an amazing mistake at the very 
outset, a mistake for which no conceivable explanation has been 
forthcoming. 

Cawnpore was in 1857 a low-lying town upon a sandy waste, 
about a mile away from the Ganges. Between the town and the 
river was the European quarter, and three miles up-stream was the 
capacious magazine, with walls impregnable to mutineer artillery, 
ample provisions, good water, and an inexhaustible stock of cannon, 
muskets, and ammunition. It was such a place as could have held 
out a year, even if India had been swept by the mutineers from 
Peshawar to Calcutta. Lest he should disturb—this excuse is the 
only one that has ever been put forward—the serenity of the few 
native soldiers which guarded the magazine, Wheeler, instead of 
occupying this place, caused some pitiful dykes to be made out 
in the open plain to the south-east of the town, and behind breast¬ 
works that a foxhunter would clear almost in his horse’s stride, 
the wretched man nightly placed the white women" and c^ldren 
of the town ■ until the actual outbreak of the mutiny drove into 
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this silly compound, for its obviously impossible defence, every 
available white man. Up to that moment the officers still slept 
in the regimental lines to avoid the least appearance of mistrust. 
Mr. Fitchett’s fine estimate of this heroism is worth quoting : 

“ To lead a forlorn hope up the broken slope of a breach, or to 
stand in infantry square, while, with thunder of galloping hoofs, a 
dozen squadrons of cavalary charge fiercely down, needs courage. 
But it was a finer strain of courage still which made a British officer 
to leave his wife and children to sleep behind the guns standing 
loaded with grape, to protect them from a rush of mutineers, while 
he himself walked calmly down to sleep—or, at least, to feign sleep 
—within the very lines of the mutineers themselves ! ” 

Mutiny broke out at midnight on June 4. The Treasury was 
captured by the and Native Cavalry, and this first act of overt 
rebellion was as a spark to tinder. As always happened, the gaol 
was the first place in the city itself to be broken into, and the 
riff-raff of Cawnpore was let loose to revenge itself upon the white 
population of the town, while the one regiment of the native infantry, 
with some show of discipline, refrained from easy loot to make their 
position safe. The magazine was at once surrendered, and the 
morning of June 5 saw half the native troops in a position of open 
and almost secure rebellion. The remainder were for an hour or 
two undecided. The accidental discharge of a gun into the regiment 
whose loyalty might conceivably have been retained decided the 
matter. With the exception of eighty faithful men who remained to 
help in the defence of Wheeler’s foolish trenches, the whole of the 
remaining native soldiers set off into Cawnpore, shouting, ** To 
Delhi! To Delhi!” every step of their wild rush adding to their ex¬ 
citement and desperation. Brutality is close akin to recklessness. 
Next day they realised what they had done. They had burnt their 
boats, and cared little whither their new patriotism was to lead them. 
Only was it necessary at the moment to wipe out the last remaining 
white man or woman in Cawnpore who might some day bear witness 
against them. So, for all that day, men women, and children alike 
were hunted down in the open, or ferreted out from their hiding 
holes, and under the blazing sun the ruts in Cawnpore were brown 
and stiff with English blood. 

Meanwhile Nana Sahib came out in his true colours. The first 
action of the mutineei^s on the morning of the 5th was to offer to 
him, at Bithur, the doubtful crown of Oude, an honour which they 
pressed upon him by offering him death as an alteniative. They 
little knew Nana. At once he accepted the position of leader, and 
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at once fio realised also that if any good was to come to him from the 
revolution he must carefully dissociate liiniself from the more or less 
legitimate claimant to the Imperial Crown of Delhi. He was, 
however, told to swear upon their lieads that he would at once lead 
the troops to Delhi. By all he held sacred he swore it. Half an 
hour later, while the mutineers' deputation was riding home tO 
Cawnpore to tell their comrades of their expedition, Nana Sahib 
and Azimullah Khan were closeted together, determined at all costs 
to prevent this, march to Delhi. What right liad a Mohammedan 
to king it over the representative of the Mah.iratts and a Konkanasta 
Brahmin ? 'The heir of the I'eshwa determined to play for his own 
hand, and Nana, on the night of the 5th, rode out after the 
mutineers, caught them up at Kalianpore, and harangued them in a 
speech which must have been a triumph of sophisticated argument 
and unscrupulous appeal to everytliing that is worst in humanity. 
It was successful. Blood and gold recalled the rebels' steps to 
Cawnpore, and early next morning Nana Sahib, with a curious touch 
of formality, sent in a letter to Wheeler, behind his mud fences, 
announcing his intention to make an immediate assault. At ten in 
the morning of the 6th, artillery fire from a position to the north¬ 
west opened the siege, a siege which for unrelieved horror and 
pitiless misery has had no parallel in the liistory of war. 

Day after day, night after night, the unequal struggle was kept 
up. Only four hundred white men mustered at the first parade for 
the defence of this frail rectangle, and two unfinished barracks 
lying to the west of it. 'I'here was no cover, except such as might 
be had by digging pits in the solid earth. Women and children filled 
the hospital in the centre of the entrenchment, but there was little 
shelter to be obtained within its thin, short-riddled walks. Day 
after day a steady rain of rifle balls and shells swept Ijorizontally 
across the little space over which the English flag still flew, and a 
plunging fire from mortars reduced even the scanty zone within 
which some safety still .seemed po.ssible. In the first week every 
man conversant with the handing of a gun had been killed or totally 
disabled, yet the small field-pieces which had been mounted in the 
entrenchments were served indefatigably by haggard volunteers 
till they, too, fell in turn under the enemy’s never-ceasing fire. 
All alike suffered—women and wounded and children ; the sweating 
gunner and the “ brain that could think for the rest,” all fell, mown 
down by the pitiless storm that screamed from sunrise to sunrise 
upon the pitiful little defence of “Wheeler’s Folly.” The dull 
monotony of misery broken only by some incident of yet more 
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poignant liorror still—the burning of one of the poor buildings that 
the English still held outside the entrenchment, the disabling from 
time to time of the little field-pieces upon which alone they could 
rely to keep down the horrible and merciless cannonade of Nana 
Sahib’s guns. Direct assault the rebels were loth to try. At last, 
after a week, some half-hearted attempt was made, but was defeated 
with enormous loss to the attacking party, and Nana fell back 
again upon his bombardment, knowing well enough that hunger 
and thirst, disease, sunstroke, and misery would work for him 
inside entrenchment better than any efforts of his disheartened 
soldiery. Again and and again a sortie was made by the little band of 
defenders. Gallantry at Cawnpore did all that gallantry could achieve. 
But there is no fighting against overwhelming numbers and superior 
equipment when thirst and disease are ever at the elbow. That 
this senseless entrenchment was held for three days remains a 
marvel to any military officer who has visited the spot. That it 
should have been held for nearly three weeks gives the key 
to our ultimate victory over the mutineers. 

Worn out, tiifeebled by disease, over-matched, twenty to one, 
reduced to a mere handful of scantily-armed defenders, the white 
man was still a source of nameless terror to the Sepoy. Slaughter the 
defence-less as they would, they could instil no fear in the hearts of 
those that were left. Pounded by shell, burnt out, starved out, 
sickened out, the last lonely Englishman in any post throughout 
India all these terrible months fought the game as a winner to the 
end. Probably the rebels never for an instant felt secure ; never 
were really confident in the permanence of their new and bloody 
tyranny. Rumours kept coming up from the east, from the north. 
The revolution was already hemmed in within iron and advancing 
barriers. Names of strange devils in the form of Englishmen were 
bandied about over their camp-fires, and there has never been a tale 
of John Nicholson that lost in the telling. Men remembered with 
uneasiness stories of his stern thoroughness on the North-West 
frontier that curdled the blood of their listeners. The avengers 
were coming on relentlessly, and to disordered imaginations the 
rustle of the night wind in the trees was already the distant 
tramp of their horse-hoofs. Their leaders might say what they liked. 
These English were demons, not men like themselves, and they 
heard with a shudder of the terrible and impassive punishment 
which was sweeping like Neill’s shadow up towards them along the 
Ganges yalley. And all the while the little band of English kept 
the flag flying. The rebels could not at first know the awful misery 
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of the life within the entrenchment. When they heard of it from 
the eighty loyal Sepoys who were allowed to save themselves by 
flight the marvel became tenfold more incomprehensible. For the 
women held their own with the best, and bore in splendid silence 
the continuing slaughter and maiming of their men, their children, 
and themselves. Moreover, for every man killed within that 
charmed spot, they knew that six of their own had bitten the dust. 

At last the disquietude of his followers reached Nana Sahib. 
He did not know that relief was far away, and that he could still 
rely upon starvation and disease to do his damn£^ble work; besides, 
he feared Neill’s name as he should have feared that of God. The 
work could not be finished by brute force; it must be finished in 
another way; so he laid his plans, and once again put on the mask of 
courtesy. How he succeeded must be told later. For the moment 
this chapter of the terrible story leaves the scanty garrison of the 
entrenchment holding out as firmly as ever. Half of the garrison 
were dead and buried; another quarter were seriously wounded and 
in hospital. Water was only to be had from the well at the risk of 
a man’s life. Never a man but had his reddened bandage—hardly 
a woman. But dirty, starved, bedraggled, aged, the liltleiband held 
out, and though refined and dainty English women went begrimed, 
barefoot, and half-clad after giving their stockings to the gunners for 
wads and their petticoats and chemises to the surgeons for lint, 
the English flag still hung in the hot, breathless noonday from the 
stick over the ruined hospital .*—The Daily Telegraph. 


* The following letter from General Harris published in The Comhill 
with the fate of Nana Saheb: I knew the Nana quite well, having bwn 
introduced to him at Cawnpore as far back as ’51. After the Mutiny had broken out, 
I was ordered in November with a detachment of three companies, first to Byram 
Ghat and then to a ford on the Upper Gogra, called Chilari Ghat. A small 
party of Engineers, presently joined me, with orders to construct a bridge, 
and a regiment of Pioneers unarmed, with a lieutenant in command, to help. 
I commanded the whole. Now these Mesbees had'never been enlisted by Gov¬ 
ernment before ; low caste men, all or almost all expert thieves, and treacherous. 
I h.id a guard of them always at the ford, and lived myseif in a tent close by. 
Now this ford was only about thirty miles from the Terai, into which the rebel 
forces, with the Nana, had been driven. Very shortly I found that, through my 
.native officers, I was thoroughly posted up in all the Nana’s movements. There 
was, as you know, a lakh of rupees reward for him, dead or alive. Two Of my 
subadars were always at me to allow them three or four days’ leave to capture 
him. They kept me informed of his movements like a court circular. I always 
told them that I was on duty for a certain purpose, and it was impossible I could 
give any man leave. One Thursday, Ram Singh came to me begging me .still more 
strongly than before, saying the Nana was getting much worse—he was as I 
knew suffering from fever and ague and had an enlarged spleen—and he told me 
that the Nana had hi.s little finger cut off, and had burnt it as an offering to Kali, 
with a view of propitiating the goddess. Two days after this, Ram Singh and 
the other subadar came and said : “ No one will get the reward now Hie died and 
it.was true, for I had known for some weeks all about his movements.” 
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The word ‘Toda’ originates from Todavan which means 
' shepherd.’ Some think the Todas are of Grecian origin; others say 
their ancestors came to India with Alexander the Great, or Darius, 
and because of religious persecution sought safety in the Nilgiri 
Mountains. Again they have been thought to be of Jewish extrac¬ 
tion, while it is the opinion of not a few that tliey are the pure 
aborigines of ‘The Blue Mountains.’ They themselves, though 
knowing very little of their origin, lay claim to llie hills around, 
and declare that it is only by their kindness that people are allowed 
to live at all on the Nilgiris. It certainly is true that the Badages, 
another hill tribe, used formerly to pay the Todas annual tribute 
in the way of grain, etc., but this custom has now ceased. Originally 
several thousands in number, the Todas have dwindled steadily, 
and there are now only about 800 of them left. 

A TRIBE OF DAIRYMEN 

The Toda leads a pastoral life. Todas do not congregate in 
towns or villages, but each family lives separately in their ‘ Marts ' 
or ‘ Homes.’ There are a few of these ‘ Marts ’ round Ootaca- 
mund. In each of the ‘ Marts ’ is a building superior in size 
to the otliers and generally surrounded by a wall. Todas consider 
this building sacred, and will not allow Europeans to go near it, for 
inside is carried on all the process of their sacred dairy work, 
making butter, turning it into ghee, etc., and the entrance of any 
but a Toda would pollute the presiding deity. The hut of the 
Todas resembles the tilt of a wagon. The whole hut is about 
twelve feet in height. At one end is a little door two feet high, 
but there are no windows, nor ventilators. An enclosure forty 
yards in diameter, surrounded by a rude wall of stones, and 
situated a short distance from the huts, suffices as a pen for securing 
the herd of buffaloes during the night. In the morning the calves 
having been allowed to join the herd, two or three men who have 
undergone some sort of purification proceed naked to milk the 
cattle. The herd is then allowed to graze, while the milk is being 
converted into butter to be sent to the low country. The Toda 
never dreams of breeding poultry, pigs or animals of any description 
except his beloved buffalo. Even the cow, the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, is held in small esteem. A Toda’s worldly wealth is judged 
by the number of buffaloes he owns. Witness the story in connec¬ 
tion with the recent visit to India of H. H. the Prince of Wales. 

A clergyman, who has done mission work among the Todas, 
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generally illustrates Bible tales through the medium of a magic 
lantern. One chilly afternoon the Todas declined to come out of 
their huts. Thinking they required humouring like children, 
the reverend gentleman threw on the screen an excellent picture of 
the Prince of Wales, explaining the object of the tour, and, thinking 
to impress the Todas, added: “ The Prince is extremely wealth/, 

and is bringing out a retinue of 200 people ! ” “Yes, yes,” said an 
old man wagging his head sagely, “ but how many buffaloes is he 
bringing ? ” 

The greater part of the day the buffaloes lie in muddy pools 
with their snouts above the surface. One meets hundreds feeding 
on a rich, coarse herbage more to their liking than fine grass. The 
buffalo is a friend to the little Toda boy, who tells him all his 
troubles nestling up to him the while, and as the boy grows to 
manhood the importance of looking after his buffaloes before 
everything else grows upon him. Todas migrate regularly as 
herbage for the cattle grows scanty. All the beauties of the sur¬ 
rounding country merely represent so much cattle food, fuel, and 
water to the Toda. He depends absolutely on his buffaloes, and is 
a thriftless, idle man, who will never, as long as he can help it, do 
more than he is obliged to do by force of circumstances. 

Occasionally one sees Todas begging for grain in the neighbouring 
villages. They never cover their heads, no matter what the weather 
may be. Both men and women allow their hair to grow seven or 
eight inches long. Their hair is jet black and very soft. Their 

eyes are full and speaking. They have beautiful aquiline noses, and 
fine white teeth. They are a cheerful and good-humoured people, 
but very lazy. 

Some wear small earrings, and a silver chain round their 
neck. The women wear necklace of twisted hair, or black thread 

dotted with beads, or bunches of cowrie shells that hang down 

from the back of the neck between the shoulders. 'Phe men’s 
dress consists of a short under-garment folded round the waist, 
fastened by a girdle; and of an upper one, a kind of mantle, or 
chudder^ which covers the whole body, and occasionally the 
right arm. The folds of the mantle terminate with the left shoulder 
over which the bordered end is allowed to hang loosely. Both 
night and day this is their only clothing. The stature of the 
women is proportionate to that of the men, but their complexion is 
lighter, due, no doubt, to their being less exposed to the 
weather. Most of them Ivave beautiful black tresses, which hang 
unrestrained and give them quite a wild appearance. 
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THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

The women are rather free in demean our, knowing nothing 
of the shyness of the low country woman—and they enter into 
conversation with strangers with perfect confidence and 
self-possession. Their upper garment or mantle resembles that of 
the men, but is worn differently. Reaching to the feet it envelopes 
the whole frame, giving them quite a mummy-like appearance. 
Neither they nor the men have any idea of cleanliness so that one 
knows—‘ T’odeur ’—when a Toda is approaching. To par, add to it 
they have a disagreeable habit of smearing their locks with ghee and 
training them into ringlets. The women go lazily about their 
domestic duties while the men are out herding cattle. Those of the 
men who do not accompany the herd fetch water, carry firewood, or 
collect grain from Badaga villages. 

When the herd returns home of an evening all the villagers pay 
homage by bringing up the right hand to the head, the thumb lying 
along the nose, the hands open and the fingers expanded—a sort of 
glorified Saiam. The evening meal is then prepared and consists 
of milk, parched grain and butter. Salt until quite lately was not 
even known. The Todas have no luxuries and flesh meat is never 
touched. W’hen the lamp is lighted the same obeisance is paid to 
this as to the herd and the family then retires to rest only to start 
the same routine next day. 

Children run about naked. Girls never enter the temple but 
boys run in and out helping in the making of the butter. After 
the birth of a child it is kept out of sight until the father, un¬ 
accompanied by the mother, goes to the door of the sacred building. 
Here saluting the sanctuary the father first exposes the child to 
light, bringing it forth from the folds of his mantle and pressing 
its forehead down to the ground. Naming it he winds up with the 
prayer “Be beneficent, may it be well with the chickens, the people, 
cattle, calves, and everybody.” 

SOME QUAINT BELIEFS 

It is difficult to say what the Todas really worship, as they will 
never talk on the subject. It appears that the sacred dairy is their 
holy tabernacle. It is divided into two compartments. In one is 
performed all dairy work, in the other an idol is kept. Each “mart” 
has its own idol. Todas greet the moon, and the rising and setting 
sun, with the one formula of prayer. To see a Toda, surrounded 
by his family, with his hand to his head, invoking the blessing of 
the “God of Light,” on a moonlight night, is impressive. They have 
no belief in transmigration, so cannot possibly be, as some have 
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supposed, a branch of the Brahmanical sect. On rising each morn 
the Toda salutes the rising sun. He will tell you that after death 
his soul goes to Amnor, a country where his ancestors rest, enjoying 
abundance of milk and butter. 

Their Language is coarse and guttural, resembling Canarese, more 
than Sanskrit, or Tamil. There is no written character, or visible* 
symbol, by which they may communicate their thoughts. The 
language being purely oral it is difficult to become acquainted with 
it. Indeed quite as difficult as it would be to learn the language of 
the little wild African Bushmen! Luckily most Todas speak a little 
Tamil, and, strange to relate, the men’s voices are soft and mellow 
in this language; the women’s shrill and unpleasant! 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 

Polyandry is practised by the Todas, one woman being legally 
married to several men either brothers, or near relatives. The 
method of betrothal is rather quaint, the father or other male guar¬ 
dian of the bridegroom to-be negotiating with the father of the 
future bride as to the price of his daughter. Money being scarce in 
the jungle, so many buffaloes are given in exchange. When a 
bargain has been struck, formal consent is given to the marriage 
by the damsel’s father placing his foot on his son-in-law’s head. A 
dowry is then expected from the bridegroom. Throughout all, the 
bride-to-be has the power of rejecting her suitor. In fact Toda 
women hold a superior domestic position to that of Hindu women 
and do pretty well as they please, but this has been the outcome of 
the years; for in olden days, Todas had the barbarous custom of 
infanticide, and many of the girls that were born were thrown before 
the wild buffaloes and trampled to death. 

STRANGE FUNERAL RITES 

Of all their customs, none is more interesting than the Toda 
funeral. They have two funerals; the ‘green’ and the ‘dry.’ The 
first takes place immediately after death, all the family and friends 
of the deceased assist in carrying the corpse, clad in new garments, 
on a bier formed of green herbs which cleanse from sin. All chant 
and lament in chorus, until the cremating ground is reached, when 
small sacks of grain, butter, and milk are distributed. The funeral 
pyre is erected on tall pillars, and after the corpse has been reverent¬ 
ly sprinkled with earth and saluted, it is put on the pyre. A near 
relative cuts a few locks of hair to reserve for the dry funeral, and 
the family proceeds to throw on grain and pour oil on the wood so 
that it may all the more easily ignite. The crowd now disperses 
quietly, and only a few are left to search afterwards amoi^ the ashes 
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for the skull which is carefully preserved and taken home wrapped 
up in a cloth to await the celebration of the “dry” funeral which 
takes place a year after the death of a Toda. Indeed so interesting 
is the dry funeral that many Europeans attend it. Exactly a year 
after the death of a Toda the women carry the skull and locks of 
the deceased to a plot of ground chosen for the occasion, singing 
solemn dirges the while. They then spread the mantle containing 
the skull carefully on the ground, and are then joined by many 
Todas who weep and lament for the deceased after saluting the skull. 
The men next proceed to join hands and dance round the relics to 
wild Kotar music and singing. This over, the strongest men proceed 
up the valley where the herd is grazing and select some of the finest 
buffaloes for sacrifice. With shouts of joyous exultation, much 
stampeding and clamour, the chosen buffaloes are driven wild with 
fright, into an enclosed arena, where a bell is attached to the neck 
of each. The dance is again proceeded with and followed by a repast 
of rice and ‘ghee’ doled out on leaves to the guests. The splendid 
bearing of the men, the wild-looking women with flowing locks, the 
dance, music, and wild buffalo fight is absolutely one of the most 
unique sights in the world. Many of the men try conclusions with 
the buffalo, and a wrestling match takes place. The buffaloes, 
panting from the unwonted excitement, are next addressed by the near 
relatives of the deceased as “divine animals,” and their intercession 
beseeched that all I’odas present may enjoy blessings for their wives, 
their children, and herds, as well as health and freedom from mis¬ 
fortune. The buffaloes are now brought up before the relics and 
blood from their nostrils sprinkled over the mantle. A couple of 
milkmen next proceed to slaughter the infuriated animals by striking 
each behind the horns with a wood-cutter’s axe. Each buffalo, as it 
falls, is dragged forth, so that the mouth and nostrils may rest on the 
mantle containing the relics. The Todas then sit down and face to 
face mourn and lament, old and young, joining in a common cause. 
"-“The Pioneer. 
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GENERAL 

Renchi Oollegre 

We are glad to learn that the Ranchi College modified scheme 
has been finally sanctioned by the Government of India. A strictly 
residential college in a healthy climate and away from the temptations 
and dangers of Calcutta having the advantage of easy communication 
with all parts of the country is indeed a great desideratum.— C.U.M. 

Medical Training in Mysore 

The Mysore Government are making arrangements for training 
youngmen as native doctors. The Indigenous Hospital for Mysore 
will be developed and the Ayurvedic classes attached to the 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College will be raised into a regular central 
college of Hindu Medicine, with classes for Anatomy and Surgery, 
and with a museum and ground for growing medicinal herbs. 

An Indian Bank in Calcutta 

So Bengal seems to be waking up to work. A Bank has 
just been organised in Calcutta by some Indian noblemen and 
merchants and registered with a capital of fifty lakhs of Rupees. 
As much of the success of all nascent Swadeshi enterprises would 
seem to depend for their very existence upon opportune advances 
and loans, the working of this Bank should be watched with the 
keenest interest this side of India. 

Oxford Sc the Qovernment of India 

Oxford has almost had a monopoly of the Government of India 
in recent years. Of recent Secretaries of State, Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Brodrick and Lord Randolph Churchill were all Oxonians. And 
in the case of the Viceroys the record is similar—Lord Curzon, 
Lord Elgin and Lord Lansdowne all owning Oxford as their 
Ujaiversity, and being Balliol men to boot. The present Viceroy is 
a Cambridge man as was also Lord Cross who was Secretary for 
India from 1886 to 1892. 

The Profit on Coinage 

Mr. Morley, as Secretary of State for India, has announced that 
in view of the amount of the gold standard reserve and the large stock 
of gold held by the Indian Government, it has been decided that 
in future only half of the profit on coinage will be added to the 
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gold reserve, and that the other half will be used to supplement the 
fund available for capital expenditure on Indian railways. This 
decision enables an addition of 1,000,000 to be made to the 
programme of capital expenditure for the current year, which 
expenditure will be devoted to improving the equipment of open 
lines. 

Sir Pherozeshata Mehta and Cfahur Jan 

It must have been in a fit of imprudence or in a moment of 
self-forgetfulness that Sir Pherozesliah Mehta decorated the person 
of a Calcutta professional songstress in the Bombay Town Hall. 
Sir Pherozeshah occupies a unique position in the public life of 
Bombay and is acknowledged as the leader of the most advanced and 
cultured section of the educated people in the Western Presidency. 
For Sir Mehta to have cast prudence to the winds in order to stick 
a medal on the person of Gahur Jan was not only an act of great 
impropriety but also constituted a great outrage upon public 
morality and decency. But most surprising of all is the silence 
and, in some cases, the qualified approval of some of the newspapers 
in Bombay. What are things coming to in the Western 
Presidency ? 

A Mahomedan Bank at Delhi 

A New Bank, with a limited capital of ten lakhs, has been started 
at Delhi in Mahomedan interests. The provisional directorate 
consists of influential leaders of the community at Delhi, notably 
Nawab Mirza Akbar Ali Khan Sahib, rats, and Munshi Ibrahim 
Khan Sahib, rais, and others. The Managing Agent is Mirza 
Hairat Sahib, a well-known philanthropist and proprietor of the 
Islamia Press and Curzon Gazette. Two special funds will be 
created from the profits, one devoted to furthering the education 
of distinguished Mahomedan students, the other, a provident fund 
for Mahomedan widows and orphans. The bank will advance 
money on gold, silver and jewellery, apart from transacting ordinary 
banking business. The Bank shareholders are also interested in 
starting a large Paper Mill at Delhi, and are negotiating fo y^e 
importation of English machinery and intend appointing experts.vjr 

The Plasfue In India 

Dr. Francis Freemantle, late Plague Medical Officer in the 
Punjab, has addressed the following letter to the Editor of The 
Times : “ Sir, ‘ For nine years,’ says Lord Curzon, ‘ the Government 
of India have conducted an unrelenting campaign against the plague 
by every method, in fine, that science or experience could 
suggest.’ As one of the officers employed in that campaign 1 venture 
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lo say that ‘ science ' will repudiate the statement. We know the 
difficulties were immense and that the Indian Government did all 
that occurred to them to do. But, like all Governments, they failed 
to realize that the scientific method of preventing disease is founded 
on exact knowledge, obtainable only by research. No one knows 
how plague was spread. Did they from the first set apart a 
representative body of experts to give up their whole time to the 
investigation of this sole problem? The answer is iVi?. It is only 
now that this has been done, on far too limited a scale, that as 
shown me by Captain Lisbon, i.m.s,, in 1904, the rat-flea is being 
proved to play a chief part in spreading the disease. If this is 
corroborated by further research, a fresh campaign may be devised 
with considerable hope of success. The moral for all Departments 
of Government is the constant cry of ‘ science ’—more research.” 

Royal Commission on Decentralisation in India 

The King has been pleased to approve the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the relations now existing, for 
financial and administrative purposes, between tl’.e Supreme 
Government and the various Provincial Governments in India, 
and between the Provincial Governments and the autliorities 
subordinate to them; and to report whether, by measures of 
decentralisation or otherwise, those relations can be simplified and 
improved, and the system of Government better adapted to meet 
the requirements and promote the welfare of the different provinces 
and, without impairing its strength and unity, to bring the executive 
power into closer touch with local conditions. The Commission 
to be composed as follows : Chairman—Sir H. W. Primrose, K.C.B., 
C.S.I., I.S.O., Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue ; Members— 
Sir F. S. P. Lely, k.c.i.e., c.s.i,, lately Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, Sir S. VV. Edgerley, k.c.v.o., c.i.e.. Member of 
the Council of the Governor of Bombay, Mr. R. C. Dutt, c.i.e., 
Indian Civil Service, retired, Mr. W. S. Meyer, C.i.e., Secretary to 
the Government of India, Military Finance Branch, Mr. W. L. 
Hichens lately Colonial Treasurer of the Transvaal. Secretary— 
Mr. H. Wheeler, Indian Civil Service. 

A Private Letter on Indian Unrest. 

In reference to the unrest in India, the following extract from 
a private letter written by an Anglo-Indian to an Englishman at 
home may be of interest. The writer says : “ I hope N will not 
come out to India. It is a horrible country, and as it is now 
with all this unrest and sedition, not a fit place for Ful^opeans 
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to live in. We don’t know what is going to happen, but we 
all feel that something will happen before long. 1 think 1 told 
you in my last letter about the schoolboys here insulting K. 
The incident has app&ired in all the native papers fearfully 
garbled of course. 'I'his district is all very much affected. Of 
course, not a quarter of what the Indian Government tells the 
Home Government leaks out, and people at home have no idea 
that their friends out here are just now living on the edge of 
a volcano which is showing signs of activity. In places like 
this the Europeans would have no chai\ce in case of a general 
rising, he is one to thousands, who, as I saw in a paper yes¬ 
terday, are all savages at heart. In all sorts of ways the natives 
are showing their feeling.s. It is a most common thing now for 
bottles, bricks and other missiles to be thrown at the first and second 
class carriages of passing trains, especially mail trains, and many 
people have been injured. 'I’hey also aim at the engine driver or 
guard, if he is a European. Then, as you pass up a railway platform, 
they will spit at you, or throw pieces of food or water at y()u and in 
all sorts of ways they make a point now of showing their hatred of 
the white man.” 

‘The Unrest in India’ 

Mr. Fraser Blair of the Empire^ Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, late of the 
Statesman^ Mr. E. Digby of the Indian Daily News and four 
other Anglo-Indian journalists of Calcutta have sent the following 
letter to Biitish Press on the mischief of exaggerated accounts on 
the ‘ Unrest in India ' : 

“ Sir, The undersigned constituting, with perhaps one ex¬ 
ception, the entire body of purely British journalists in Bengal, 
connected with the editorial staffs of Calcutta newspapers and 
holding varying shades of political opinion, consider it desirable to 
enter an emphatic protest against the many alarmist and misleading 
accounts of the situation here which have been telegraphed to 
England during the past few weeks. Such accounts, representing 
the province of Eastern Bengal as being in a condition bordering 
upon open rebellion, insinuating that Europeans are in danger of 
their lives, and declaring that an emergency garrison of British 
troops is an urgent necessity, arc merely ludicrous to people on 
t|ve spot and would never be offered to newspaper readers in 
India, so far are they from the actual and demonstrable facts. 
That there is a certain amount of active disaffection among the 
people is undeniable; that there have been serious disorders in 
some parts of the province due to the stirring up of religious 
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feeling between Hindus and Mahomedans is well known \ that 
the boycott of British goods initiated two years ago as a weapon 
against the partition of Bengal has been aggressively carried 
on in the towns and villages is perfectly true ; but nothing has 
yet occurred which in any way justifies the accounts to which we 
refer, and the situation is no more serious than the ordinary' 
means at the disposal of the authorities arc sufficient to control. 
Out of the mass of highly-coloured telegrams lately sent from 
India, we would cite as particularly reprehensible a lengthy message 
cabled by Reuter’s Calcutta correspondent on July 3 and various 
messages de.spatched from Simla at the beginning of last month. 
Our complaint against these messages is twofold; first, that they 
contain specific statements which are seriously inaccurate; secondly, 
that taken together they present a violent and distorted picture of 
the situation. It would not be difficult to disprove the statements 
in detail; but in order to do this we should trespass too far on your 
space while the details would be hardly intelligible to readers 
unacquainted with the affairs of India. VVe would, however, protest 
in the stongest terms against the attempt made by certain corres¬ 
pondents to identify outrages committed by train thieves with the 
happily subsiding political unrest, 'I'he recent murder of a 
Eurasian railway police inspector in a carriage on the Assani-Bengal 
Railway by thieves whom he was at the time shadowing, and the 
serious assault committed on an English officer by Pathans 
surprised in rifling his baggage, while travelling in the Punjab, have 
been deliberately associated by certain correspondents with the 
political unrest, and they have been represented as the outcome of 
seditious agitation on the part of Bengalee politicians. We cannot 
find terms strong enough to express our opinion of this gross and 
mishandling of facts. The astonishment which people here have 
felt in reading the.se telegrams could only be equalled by that which 
would be caused in an Englishman’s mind if he had picked 
up a paper in America and read a telegram associating the 
art robbery in Park-lane with the agrarian unrest in Ireland. 
With the motives which have inspired the.se telegr.ims we have 
no concern. We merely wish to warn the public that alarmist 
me.ssages emanating from such sources should be received with the 
greatest caution.” 



COMMERQAL & INDUSTRIAL 

The Tata Iron Scheme 

The great scheme which the late Mr. J. N. Tata had set his 
heart on during the last few years of his life is now an accomplished 
fact. After several years of careful consideration and calculation, 
the proposed Company has at last been floated with a capital of 
Rs. 25,000,000. The Directorate is entirely an Indian one and 
has strenuous work before it. Bombay has again staked its re* 
putation upon a novel experiment, and there can be no doubt that 
it will come out of the test as successfully as it has done in the 
great industry of cotton. 

Coal Production in 1006 

'I'he Indian Government have recently issued a report on the 
production of coal in India which shows that the total output from 
all Indian mines was for the twelve months (1906-07) 9,735>oio tons, 
of which the Bengal mines alone produced 8,617,820 tons. The 
total exports of Indian coal to ports out of India, not including 
bunker coal, were 940,054 tons. The total imports of foreign coal 
into India, exclusive of Government stores, were 256,973 tons. 
The consumption of all kinds of coal in India, including bunker 
coal, was 9,051,929 tons. The average price of best Bengal coal, 
free on rails at the mines, ranged from Rs. 3-6 annas in 1898 to 
Rs. 6 in 1907. 

Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid 

Under the auspices of the distinguished chemist, Dr. P. C. Ray, 
and with the assistance of Messrs R.aj Sekhar Bose, Chandra Bhusan 
Bhaduri and Satis Chandra Das-Gupta, arrangements have been com¬ 
pleted at the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Ld., 91, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, for manufacturing sulphuric acid, so 
largely used in different industries. This product will shortly be put 
on the market, and the manufacture of other valuable chemicals will 
also be taken in hand. There is a large field in this direction, as we 
annully import about 70 lakhs worth of chemicals excluding medical 
drugs, the most important being sulphuric acid, caustic soda, 
bicarbonate of soda, and soda of other sorts as well as alum and 
paper-making requisites, including bleaching materials. 

Indian Jute Industries 

Although the production of jute is restricted to a corner of north¬ 
east India, its consumption is world-wide, for almost everywhere jute 
fabrics are employed to cover raw produce of the most varying 
descriptions. It is computed that the cultivators received no less 
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than ;^a6,600,000 in payment for jute during 1906-7, and that of 
this sum j^io,ooo,ooo was profit. The area under the fibre was 
3,523,000 acres, and the estimated outturn 31,733,000 cwt., of which 
rather more than a half was exported. The year opened with jute 
at Rs. 48. 3a. per bale of 4oolb., and a maximum was reached with 
Rs. 72 in August, while the year closed at Rs. 60. 8a., the average 
for the whole year being Rs. 60. 4a. 4p., or 78.7 per cent, above the 
average of the previous five years. In 1906-7, jute, raw and manu¬ 
factured, constituted a half of the export trade of Calcutta, and a 
fourth of the total exports of all India. 

Indian Tariff 

The Statesman has put forward a strong case for the readjust¬ 
ment of the Indian tariff by abolishing the customs duties on some 
articles which yield but a nominal revenue and for the establish¬ 
ment of the tariff on the basis of treaties with other countries. 
On the first head it says that the corpus of customs revenue comes 
from only a few articles, viz., cotton manufactures, petroleum, 
sugar, sillc, woollen goods and alcoholic liquor. Most of the others 
yield such a trifling revenue that they scarcely justify the trouble 
and expense of the handling and appraisement of these goods. The 
loss of revenue that would result from the abolition of these duties 
being largely counterbalanced by the saving on the head of 
establishment would be trifling. On the second head the Statesman 
complains that India is not placed on the ‘ most favoured nation ’ 
footing with Italy by any treaty. The most regrettable thing about 
this is that the Government has lightly let go a golden opportunity 
for concluding a treaty with France which would make India a most 
favoured nation. But the Statesman assures us that there is yet 
time to do it, and the Government can do worse than turn their atten¬ 
tion to the readjustment of tariffs before the next financial statement 
is out. 

History of the Jute Industry 

Those who are keenly interested in jute will find a great deal of 
valuable information on the development of the industry in the 
report on the maritime trade of Bengal for 1906-7. Jute was not 
separately mentioned in the Customs Returns until 1828-9, when 364 
cwt. were shipped to the United Kingdom. Not until 1832 was it 
shown by an enterprising Dundee manufacturer that jute might be 
used as a substitute for hemp. From that date it has gained in favour, 
though shipments were not large for many years. In India itself 
the manufacture of jute fabrics by hand is an old industry, apd 80 
years ago jute cloth was even used as clothing by the poorer classes. 
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Its use for this purpose was checked by the importation of cheap 
cotton piece-goods. In the year before the Mutiny, 1856-7, jute 
goods made by hand-looms were exported to the extent oT 55 lakhs 
of rupees. The first mill was established near Calcutta in 1857, and 
the numbers in the succeeding decades were 5, 12, 22, 30, and 
(1906)37. The equipment of the mills means a large demand for 
machinery, iron, steel, &c., which is mainly met from the United 
Kingdom. In the 15 years to 1905-6 no less than ;;^5,333,ooo was 
expended on jute machinery. The Dundee mills are only about half 
those of the Calcutta mills in number, but they are adapted for a 
much wider range of cloth. 

India Vs. Japanese Tarns 

A writer in the Indian Textile Journal writes on the Bombay 
cotton-spinning industry and the competition of Japan, and his 
conclusion is that the Bombay people will have to set their house in 
order. Japan has become a most formidable competitor in the 
China market, and the progress that it has made has been 
accompanied by very large profits to the spinners. They are said 
to have had special advantages, such as cheap freights and the 
opportunity of sending their yarn duty free through Dalny and other 
places into Manchuria. But the preference given by the Chinese to 
Japanese yarn is said to rest mainly on its superiority. Many of the 
millowners in Bombay ‘ do not yet know the A. B. C. of good 
spinning,* the machinery is worked at a high cost, there is ‘ corrupt 
and inefficient management,*’ and various leakages, it is said, 
remain undetected. Japan has now the reputation of efficient 
management, though, doubtless, this is under conditions that would 
not be considered favourable in Lancashire. But if this Indian yarn 
is hardly good enough for China, it is surprising to hear that it ‘has 
found a new market on the Continent and even in England.’ This 
would be an unexpected development even at a time of yarn 
shortage. 

Indian Coffee 

The following particulars of the production of coffee in India in 
the year 1906 are taken from a return prepared in the office 
of the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence for India:— 

‘ At the end of 1905 there were 210,688. acres of land under coffee, 
all, with the exception of 163 acres, in Southern India. The 
production of coffee is restricted for the most part to a limited area in 
the elevated region above the south-western coast, the coffee lands 
of Mysore, Coorg and the Madras districts of Malabar and Nilgiris 
comprising 86 per cent, of the whole area under the plant in India. 
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About halt of the whole coffee-producing area is in Mysore, where 
there w’cre loi, 489 acres in 1906, wliile in Coorg there were 46,393, 
and in Nilgiris and Malabar about 32,500, acres. Some coffee is 
grown in other districts in Madras, principally in Madras, Salem 
and Coimbatore, and in Travancore and Cochin. It is grot^n 
also, but on a very restricted scale, in Burma, Assam and Bombay. 
The total estimated area shows a decrease in each year since 
1896. On those estates for which reports are received from planters, 
the total area of new lands planted with coffee in the three years 
1904, 1905 and 1906 is only 8,316 acres, while the total area 
of old cultivation abandoned is 29,880 acres, which represents 
a net decrease of 21,564 acres under coffee in the three years. 
It is noticeable that while the area has been steadily diminishing, 
the exports which account for the greater part of the crop rose 
steadily in the five years ending 1905-6, and were greater in that 
year than in any year since 1888. In 1906 however, unseasonable 
rains were reported from nearly all the principal coffee-growing 
districts, and the total quantity exported decreased by over one-third. 
The total exports in 1906-7 amounted to 25,546.528 lbs., as 
compared with an export of 40,340,384 lbs in 1905-6. The two chief 
markets for Indian coffee are the United Kingdom and France. 
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Museum and 
Laboratory 


INDIAN GEOLOGY DURING 1906 

\The Record of iJu Geological Survey of India, Vols. XXXIII and 
XXXIr—Edited by Mr. T. H. Holland, f.r.s.] 

Tlie most prominent feature of the Indian Geological Survey 

during the year 1906 was the publication of two 
Introduction , j . • 

volumes of Records showing an increasing activity 

of the department under its present Director. 'I'he administrative 

staff has also been considerably strengthened, but here one looks 

in vain for an Indi.m name ; and wc arc afraid that with the retirement 

of Mr. P. N, Dutt, the Indian geologist will entirely disappear from 

the upper division of the Survey. 

The general determination and nature of the chemical work done 

in the Museum and Laboratory of the Survey was 

1 aboraiory*^ practically the same as that of the last year, while 

some collections of the Museums at Nagpur and 
Lahore were also examined. No new meteorite is recorded to have 
fallen in India during the year and a considerable progress is also 
reported in the re-labelling of the economic mineral collections, while 
Jurassic corals and echinoids of Cutch, the Jurassic fossils of 
Baluchistan, the Triassic fossils of the Himalayas, the Perrno-carboni- 
feroiis fossils of Chitichun, the Cambrian fossils of the Salt Range 
and the Miocene and Palaeozoic fossils of Burma have been arranged 
in the Palaeontological Gallery. Twenty-seven rare minerals have been 
obtained by exchange for the Museum and in the year under report 
114 specimens of minerals and rocks, 5 metallurgical objects and 

2 fossiliferous nodules were presented to H. R. H. Prince Edward 
of York. 

Our knowledge of Indian fossils has been considerably increased 

during the year. Besides the publication of two 
Pala:ontoli>gy . « . 

volumes of Palaeontologia Indica, a few contributions 

to the pages of the Records also deal with the paldeontological data 

and the important bearings they have upon interpreting the fac ts 

of Indian Geology. The lower Palseozoic fossils from the Naiing- 

kangyi beds, the Nyaungbaw beds, the Namshim sandstones an d 

the Zebingyi beds have been dcscribed.(i) Mr. Latouche correlated 


Palaeontology 


(1) PaMnd., New Series^ Vol. IL, Mem. No. j. 
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the Naungkangyi beds with the Ordovician. I’hese beds are 
characterised by a number of Cystidea which are widely distiibuted, 
some bryozoa, a large number of brachiopods and 5 trilobites. 
It is undoubted that the Naungkangyi beds include a number of 
stages though the exact limitation and correlation of these beds 
arc not possible at tlie present state of our knowledge. I’he fauna 
of the Sedaw and Palin limestones, however, suggest a strong resem¬ 
blance with the Echinosphrerite limestones of Scandinavia and Russia 
and may be relegated to the base of the Ordovician. An upper 
Ordovician age has been claimed for the Nyaungbaw beds but the 
fossil evidence is too fragmentary to give us any definite conclusion. 
The Namshim sandstones represent the Wenlock series of England 
and the correlation is based upon the discovery of many species of 
brachiopods common to both e.g., Leptoena rhomboidalis, Orthis 
nistica, Atrypa reticularis, Pentamerus of galeatus. The Zebmgyo 
beds are characterised by the presence of graptolites (Monograptus), 
Tentaculites, Orthoceras and a few other forms including 2 species of 
Phacops and the correlation of these beds has been proved to be 
a little difficult and they have been provisionally referred to the 
Hercynian beds, intermediate between the Silurian and the Devonian. 
The study of the fossils of the Namshim and Zebingyi beds has 
brought out the important fact that they exhibit faunistic characters, 
which are north European and South European respectively. The 
fauna of the Tropites-Limestone of Byans(i) include 168 forms of 
which 155 are ammonites. The results that have been arrived at by 
a study of these points are very interesting. The fauna of the Tropites- 
Limestone show an intermixture of forms of Carmic and Noric stages. 
Elsewhere a distinct faunistic hiatus has been proved between these 
stages, and at first consideration the Byans beds might be looked upon 
as passage-beds. But a clear examination has demonstrated that the 
characters of the fossils do not corroborate this hypothesis, and this 
peculiar assemblage of fossil organisms has been explained on 
the assumption of absence of sedimentation thus accounting the 
formation of a bed of extremely fossiliferous limestone having a 
thickness of three feet only. Some Triassic fossils from the Halorites 
limestone of Kumaon(2) and from the Pishin district(3) have been 
described. A new species of Nummulites has been described 
from the Middle Khirthar beds of Sind. Twenty four species of 
Nummulites are known to occur in India and the oldest representa- 

(1) Pal. Ind. Ser, XV. Vol V. Mem No. I. 

(2) Rec. G. S. I., Vol XXXIV. & i. p. 

(3) loc. cit. p. 13 - 31 . 
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live of them has been met with in the second topmost zone of 
upper Ranikot and the genus continues up to the Mekran beds and 
was most abundant in the middle Khirthar(i). Students of Indian 
geology are quite familiar with the late Dr. Blanford’s classihcation 
of the Tertiary rocks in Sind(2). In this classification the Cardita 
beaumonti beds were looked upon as intermediate between 
cretaceous and eocene and the deposits from Ranikot to Manchhar 
were supposed to represent the whole of the Tertiary system 
beginning from the Lower Eocene to Pliocene following one another 
in a conformable succession. 

It is now established that the CardiUi beaumonti beds are mostly 
Maestrichtian to lower Danian, and that there is a very pronounced 
unconformity between these beds and the overlying Ranikot, thus 
proving the existence of a great hiatus between t!»e top of the 
Cretaceous and the bottom of the Eocene. Dr. Blanford’s classifica¬ 
tion has now been amended and the Tertiary beds are designated as 
Ranikot, Laki, Khirthar, Mekran or Pegu and Manchhar in an 
ascending order. There is a distinct unconformity at the base of 
each of these sut divisions. From an examination of the fossils in 
each of these beds it has been suggested that the base of the 
Oligocene beds should be the commencement of the Neogene beds 
and not their top, and all students of geology know that this genera¬ 
lisation has got more than local interest. Another paper in the 
Records deals with a new species of Breynia, Breynia multituber- 
culata, from the Nari beds and a great resemblance between this 
species, the Gaj species, B. Carinata and the recent Indian species 
B. Vredenburgi is very interesting.(3) Some very old collections of 
fossils from the Axial group of Burmah have been examined and it 
is very probable that the Axial group includes organisms having 
at least a Triassic and a Tertiary facies. 

Two important papers bearing on Indian petrology are con¬ 
tributed to the Records. The fir.st paper deals 
Petrology . , 

with the petrology of Sansar Tashil in Chhindwara 

district, Central Provinces(4), and the second one deals with the 
lavas of the Pavagad hill in the Bombay Presidency.(5) In the 
Sansar Tashil the usual basalt of the Deccan trap has been met 
with as also the Lametas but the majority of the rocks belong 
to the metamorphic and crystalline series where besides the usual 

(1) Rec. G S. I., Vol XXXIV., p. 2. ~ 

(2) Manual of Geologyt 2nd Edit., p. J02'). 

(3) Rec. G. S. I., Vol. xxxiv, pt. 4. 

(4) Rec. G.S.I.. Vol. xxxiii, pi. 3. 

(5) Rec. G.S.I., Vol. xxxiv, pt. 3. 
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members of the series, there are calciphyres, crystalline limestones, 
serpentinous limestones, and cipollinos. It is held that the 
crystalline limestones have been chemically changed from the 
quartz-pyroxene-gneisses or similar other rocks by the action of 
carbon-dioxide and that the calciplryres represent the stage inter-# 
mediate between the gneisses and the crystalline limestones. The 
serpentinous crystalline limestones and cipollinos are supposed 
to be derived from a chemical change of the pyroxene, diopside, 
by the action of carbon dioxide with or without water, dolomite 
being formed in the latter case. Another important observation 
met with in this area is the silicification of the Lametas, meta- 
morphic and crystalline rocks, the silica being probably derived 
from the overlying trap. The lavas of the Pavagad Hill can be 
distinguished into 2 groups, basic and acid. The basic lava is 
undoubtedly basalt with the Deccan trap peculiarities, while the acid 
rhyolites show a resemblance, to a remarkable degree, with the 
Archaean Malni rhyolites(i). There are however some differences 
between them in detail and the Pavagad rhyolites have been 
found to possess dacitic affinities and it is suggested that they 
represent the acid representative of the magma from which 
the basalts have also been derived and that they are thus 
Cretaceous and correspond to the rhyolites of Kathiwar. In the 
General report reference is also made to the Kodurites, nepheline- 
syenites (miascite) and the sapphirine-bearing rocks containing a 
supposed new mineral clino-hypersthene. 


Mr. R. D. Oldham contributes to the pages of the Records 

Physical Geology iuiportant paper on the origin of the pit craters 
and crater lakes of Chindism(2) in Burmah. These 
craters owe their origin to a volcanic eruption of the nature of a 
violent explosion of steam or vapour, unaccompanied by any great 
heat. A parallelism is also drawn between the Chimdwin lakes and the 
Lonar lake(3). Three important anticlines (the Rabat, the Yenangyat- 


Singu and the Gwegyo) have been described and the possibilities 
of mineral oil in them have been discussed.(4) Three parties started 
last year to study the secular movement of the principal Himalayan 
glaciers and altogether 12 glaciers were examined. The glaciers of 
the Hunza Valley and the Karakoram range have been found to 
descend to lower altitudes than the glaciers of Lahaul and Kumaon, 


(i) Mem. G.S.I., Vol. xxxv, pt. I. 

/*\ Vol. xxxiv pt. 3. 

n) A/a««a /of Indian Gtologv, 2nd ed., p. 19. 
(4) Rec. G.S.I., Vol. xxxiv, pt. 4, 
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while in the Hunza Valley two t3^es of glaciers were observed, 
transverse and longitudinal, and these glaciers all show evidence 
of general retreat though from these observations we are not to infer 
that they are now in retreat. Data were collected from the Indus 
to find out the amount of silt and dissolved salts carried by this river 
to the sea and it appears that the Indian Geological Survey proposes 
to attack seriously the problem of the age of the earth from denu¬ 
dation evidence to which much importance has been attached by 
geologist.(i) 

The presence in India of a type of bauxite that is being 

„ . ^ worked in Europe for aluminium has been now 

Economic Geology , , . 

been definitely established. Gondwana coal has 

been observed to occur in the foot-hills of Bhutan.(2) The quality 

of the coal has been found out to be not very satisfactory. The 

coals that have been obtained in the Dandli field of Jammu have 

also turned out to be of an inferior quality. Numerous outcrops 

of the Jaipur and Nazira coal-fields of Assam are described and 

the establishment of a colliery on the Dikhu river (Nazira) is 

recommended.(3^ The Makum coal-field has been found out to 

be a well-defined syncline. A paper dealing with the auriferous 

Gadag area has been published.(4) Here gold-quartz veins have 

been observed to occur in argillites and thus they show a striking 

difference from the modes of occurrence in the Kolar and the 

Hatti field and it is suggested that “no possible mixture of gold 

in a new Dharwar field should be left unprospected. Quartz-veins, 

white and blue, banded quartzites, boulder beds, and pebbly 

conglomerates—all are possible hosts of gold. Nor should any 

pyritous ‘ lode formation,’ along a line of reef, though at the spot 

containing no quartz, escape assay.” The iron-ore of Mayurbhanj 

has been found to contain over 60 and often over 67 per cent. 

of iron, with phosphorus low enough to make the ore suitable for 

the manufacture of steel. The methods of working the Panna 

diamonds were referred to in the review of last year(5) and a paper 

about the Panna diamonds in Records Vol. XXXIII describes 

the diamonds, their method of extraction and the geology of the 

Panna state fully. The diamond is supposed to be derived from 

the Bundelkhand granite area and the original home must be either 


(1) Landscape in History and Other Essays^ by Sir A. Geikie, p. 198 et. seq* 

(2) Rec. G.S.T., vol. xxxiv, pt. l. 

(3) Rec. G.S.I., vol. xxxiv, pt. 4. 

(4) Rec. G.S.I,, vol. xxxiv, pt. a. 

(5) Indian World, June, 1906. 
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the granite itself or its associated quartz reefs or associated basic 
dykes. 

In the course of an important paper{i) contributed to the 
volume under notice Mr. Vredenburg suggests that the Vindhyan 
system may be divided into two classes, e.g., Bhander and K^.n. 
Of these again the former is capable of being sub-divided into 
Betwa series and Haveii series and the latter into Tons series and 
Son series. The Tons will include Rewa and Kaimur of old 
authors while the Son will correspond with the lower Vindhyans 
of previous observers. 

Accounts are published in the General Report(2) showing the 

„ results obtained by the survey of the Andamans 
Geological Survey , , „ , , . ^ ^ 

and Nicobars, Baluchistan, Burmah, Central India, 

Central Provinces and Kashmir. The discovery of fossils in the 
Andamans has materially increased our knowledge of these regions 
and it lias been found possible to correlate some of the beds 
with Lower Lutetian or Upper Ypresian and Burdigalian. There 
is an abundance of eocene foraminifera w'hile the occurrence of 
serpentine with gabbro and diorite suggests a correlation with the 
basic intrusions of upper cretaceous age. Some parts of Central 
India supposed to be Gondwana(3) have been found out to be of 
Lameta age. A most interesting result was obtained in Kashmir 
where direct evidence was obtained of the existence of Gangamopteris 
in beds which are not younger than upper carboniferous and may 
possibly be middle carboniferous thus settling finally the opinion 
long held that the lower Gondwanas are Palaeozoic in age. The 
great upper Palaeozoic unconformity,hitherto regarded as characteris¬ 
tic of the Himalayan region, was found wanting in the area near 
the Zewan beds of Kashmir. 

An Indian BduostionlaS 


(i) Rec. G.S.I., vol. xxxiii, pt. 4. 
(a) Rec. G.S.I., voi. xxxv, pt. l’ 
(3) Mem. G.S.I., vol. xxi, pt. 1. 




THE PRCXjRESS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE 

PROVINCE BY PROVINCB 


Madras 


There will be three vacancies on the Provincial Legislative 
Council at the end of the year, as the term of office 
Co^'ndmectos. “f “i® Honourable Mr. Krishnan Nair and the 
Hon’ble Mr. K. R. Gurusawmi Iyer, representing 
the Southern Group of Municipalities and District Boards respectively, 
and of the Hon'ble Mr. B. N. Sarma representing the Northern Group 
of Municipalities, will expire. All the three gentlemen are likely to 
seek re-election. It is agreed on all hands that they have performed 
their duties as members of Council with ability and devotion and 
with a single-minded desire to promote the well-being of their consti¬ 
tuencies, and there will, I believe, be no opposition to their re-election. 
But Mr. Krishnan Nair has been on the Council for four years, 
and he may reasonably be expected to make room for some 
other deserving persons. Of such there is no lack : there are, for 
instance, Mr. M. R. Ramakrishna Iyer of Tinnevelly and Mr. M. 
Venkatarama Iyer of Madura. Later on, the Hon'ble Mr. P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyer will vacate his seat as the University member of 
Council. Mr. Sivaswami Iyer during the four years he has sat on the 
Council has proved himself to be a man of no ordinary capacity. It 
may indeed be justly said that he is the ablest of all the present non- 
official members of the Council. He is the first Indian who has been 
elected as the University representative. If Mr. V. Krishnaswami 
Iyer, who is in many respects the ablest man now in public 
life in Southern India, will consent to be put forward as a candidate, 
his election in Mr. Sivaswami Iyer’s place will give much gratifica¬ 
tion to the public as well as add to the strength of the Council to 
no small extent. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the recent Indian 


„ . . - Police Commission, a new class of Police officers. 
Nomination of ' ** 

Police Sub- called Sub-Inspectors, has been created in this 
Inspector.-! Presidency, and appointments thereto are being 

made by nomination. University Matriculates are eligible for 
these places provided they satisfy the requisite physical tests, and 
we dare say fairly good men are being chosen. But we find at 
least two defects in the method of recruitment In the first place, 
due regard does not seem to be paid to the intellectual qualifica¬ 
tions of the nominees. Secondly, nomination mostly goes by re* 
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commendation, and it is as probable as not that the wrong men 
might be selected if only the candidates are shrewd enough and 
assiduous enough to invade the big men of a locality for recom¬ 
mendatory letters. And we know that not many of our countrymen 
have the strength to say ‘ No ' to such requests. There is another 
defect, too, which must be pointed out. It has become the fashiorf 
for European officers to dislike Brahmans as such, I suppose because 
they are an intellectual class and they show some independence, 
and a non-Brahman of inferior calibre stands, therefore, a better 
chance of success than a Brahman in every way his better. For 
the removal of these defects in the methods of recruitment the 
surest means we know of is the substitution of competition, even 
if it be limited competition, for pure nomination. But since Lord 
Curzon’s day competitive examinations, in which there is no room 
for the exhibiton of servility on one side and partisanship on the 
other, have fallen into disfavour, in spite of the craze for ‘efficiency.’ 
And we do not suppose there is any chance of their early re-in¬ 
troduction. 

I’he Madras Educational Exhibition, which was held during 
the course of the month, was a splendid success. 
ExhibiUon*^*^"^^ Educational exhibits are always interesting as well 
as instructive, even to the fairly intelligent layman 
and they are a particularly useful study for those employed in 
teaching and inspection. Teachers of various grades from all parts 
of the Presidency, and even from some places outside the Pre¬ 
sidency, visited the Exhibition and went away, we have no doubt- 
much profited. The Exhibition was opened with an admirable 
inaugural address by the Hon’ble Mr. P. S. Sivaswami Iyer to 
whom more than one reference has been made in the course of 
these Notes. 

The Exhibition was marred by the disturbance created by cer- 
Th St d t students, a few of whom have been sentenced 

to varying terras of imprisonment and fine by the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate for rioting. It is a great pity that 
students should figure as accused in criminal cases. Is it im¬ 
possible for them to restrain themselves and to behave like the 
good boys that I have no doubt they are as a rule ? The Magis¬ 
trate’s admonition to them, which I am glad is supported by the 
Hindu, should be taken to heart by the youngmen concerned. At 
Vizagapatam town, two students belonging to the Senior F. A. Class 
have been rusticated lor a whole year simply because on^ spoke 
at, and the other atttended, a meeting where a lecture on J^pan was 
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The ‘ Unrest ’ 


delivered by another young man who has given up his studies. And 
more than one Principal of a College has issued circulars prohibit¬ 
ing even the attendance of students at public meetings where 
politics are talked, thus transcending even the limits imposed by 
the Risley circular. All this is very sad and very mistaken. It 
must be frankly recognized that the students cannot be prevented 
from the study of politics ; nor is it advisable that they should be. 
It is nonsense to tell them not to attend meetings. They must and 
they will. What should be attempted is not the suppression but the 
regulation of the students’ activity in these matters. To attempt to 
suppress is absolutely futile. On the other side, the students must 
make it their first duty to refrain from all excesses which sully their 
good name as well as cast a blight on their entire future. 

Monstrous sentences have been imposed on the alleged rioters 
at Cocanada, and bail has been refused pending 
the hearing of the appeal which the accused filed 
before the Sessions Judge. The Collector delivered judgment in the 
case brought by the Secretary of the English Club asking the in¬ 
habitants to pa} the damages sustained by the Club in the same 
proportion in which the Punitive Police tax is paid. One’s self- 
respect as an Indian is wounded, and one’s blood boils, at a con¬ 
templation of all the facts of these Cocanada cases. And I for one 
can only say that if the citizens of Cocanada are not to stultify 
themselves and proclaim to the whole world their unfitness for 
any thing better than the abject servility in which the authorities 
are teaching them that they are, they will absolutely refuse to pay a 
single sou either for the maintenance of the Punitive Police or the 
damages the English Club has sustained. They have submitted a 
memorial on the subject, but I think it is exceedingly improbable 
that a Governor like Sir Arthur Lawley will care to do justice in 
such a matter. The Sessions Judge of Godavari acquitted the 
constables accused of a conspiracy to murder their Assistant Super¬ 
intendent, Mr. Atkinson, and made some unfavourable comments 
on the veracity of one or more European witnesses belonging to the 
Police Department. No doubt Sir A. Lawley’s Government will 
take note of the strictures passed by the Sessions Judge by giving a 
lift in the department to those Europeans, as Sir L. Hare has done 
at Comilla. A European Reserve Inspector, Mr. Bell, was shot by 
a constable because of his ill-treatment, and the constable made it 
impossible for the Government to haul him up for trial by taking 
his own life. These are the latest news of the so-called “unrest” in 
our quiet, peaceful Presidency. 
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There is such abundance of legal and judicial talent in the 
country that it has been always considered a 
scandal that the Government of the so-called 
* Model ’ State of Mysore should have a European 
—^and that too, not a Barrister but a Civilian—as Chief Judge qf 
its Chief Court. For some years it was Mr. Justice Best of the 
Madras High Court, for sometime it was Mr. Staley, a District and 
Sessions Judge of Bengal who was imported into the State by 
Sir James Bourdillon when he was Resident, and after him it 
was Mr. Justice Moore of the Madras High Court. The death of 
Mr. Moore has created the present vacancy. It is now some 
months since the vacancy was created, but no permanent appoint¬ 
ment has yet been made. We are told that that very competent lawyer 
and esteemable citizen, the Hon’ble Mr. P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, was 
offered the place but that he declined it. It is a matter of regret 
that he should have done so, but there are other qualified lawyers 
in Madras who can very properly be chosen for the office. To 
name only a few—there is Dewan Bahadur M. O. Parthasarathy 
Aiyangar, at present District and Sessions Judge of Godavari ; 
Mr. T, V. Seshagiri Iyer, a leading Vakil of the High Court ; 
Mr. T. Sadasiva Iyer, the Chief Judge of the Travancore Chief 
Court; Mr. T. Q. Ramachandra Iyer, formerly Judge of the 'I’ra- 
vancore Chief Court and now a leading practitioner at Madras ; and 
last but not least, Mr. C. V. Kumaraswami Sastri, Judge of 
the Madras City Civil Court. Mr. Madhava Rao, the Dewan for 
whom one cannot but have a great regard, will incur no little un¬ 
popularity, and deservedly, if he fails to satisfy the public sentiment 
in this important matter. He has already got a name for being a 
trifle too partial to Europeans, and this unfortunate impression will 
be confirmed and his reputation sullied if he goes in for a Euro¬ 
pean in filling up the vacancy. 

It is said that the question of the separation of the judicial and the 

, _ executive functions is at present under the con- 

Judicial and Exe- ^ 

cutive Functions in sideration of the Government of Mysore. It is further 
stated that the officials are opposed to the innova¬ 
tion, and that for financial reasons the reform may be put off for the 
present. Of course it is in the nature of Governments not held ac¬ 
countable to elected tribunals representing the voice of the indepen¬ 
dent public to be confronted by financial difficulties whenever such 
pretext will help in the putting off of reforms which will have the 
effect of curtailing the liberty of the officials. But we suggest to 
Dewan Madhava Rao with all respect that he should in this matter 
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prefer the example of Baroda to that of British India. We know 
that the enlightened ruler of that progressive State has separated 
these two incompatible functions, the combination of which in the 
same officer makes impartial administration of ^criminal justice all 
but an impossibility. If Mysore is to continue to deserve the 
sobriquet of a model Native State, there should be no hesitation on 
the part of the responsible officers there to carry out progressive 
reforms like the one we are considering. 

It is a matter of regret that work on the Vizianagram-Raipur line 
is not pushed forward more rapidly. It is a line 310 
Karpyr^Railway” miles in length and is estimated to cost Rs. 250 
lakhs. But the powers that be do not seem to con¬ 
sider it of sufficient importance to provide the requisite funds on a 
liberal scale. Indeed, at the slow rate at which woik is proceeding, it 
will be several years before the line can be opened. This is not 
as it should be. 'I'he export trade of the Central Provinces as well 
as portions of the Northern Ciicars will be considerably improved 
when this line of railway and the long contemplated Vizigapatam 
harbour are constructed. The advantage to habitual railway 
passengers will also be great, as then people wishing to go from the 
Northern districts of the Madras Presidency to Central and Western 
India will not have to make a round-about journey via Khargpur 
or Calcutta, or via Bezevada, Wadi, etc. The journey will be 
rendered much easier by the opening of the direct route between 
Vizianagram and Raipur. Unfortunately tiie Pioneer of Allahabad 
has never looked with a kindly eye on this line and has written many 
paragraphs to give no funds to it as (in its opinion) more immediate¬ 
ly needed lines in the north have to be urgently financed. It is 
a pity that none in the affected tnict takes an earnest interest in 
the matter and sends representations to the Government not to 
show the step-mother’s affection to the Vizianagram-Raipur Railway. 

Madrasi 


BOMBAY 

The familiar observation that things move very slowly in India 

is well illustrated by the history of the Tata Institute 
The Tata Insdlatc . _ , ^ , , . 

of Science. Seven long years of anxious suspense 

and persistent agitation have passed before the institution could 

assume a definite shape: there are those among us who cavil 

at the judgment of Mr. Tata in placing his institution in the 

hands of the Government. It cannot be denied that the attitude of 
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Lord Curzon was at first so palpably unsympathetic that it was 
obvious he wanted to throttle it at its inception. The steady 
perseverance of the shrewd and statesmanlike philanthropist and, 
after him, of his worthy sons, Mr, Darabjee and Mr. Ratanjee, 
and still more of his worthy secretary, Mr. B. L. Padshah, have 
now borne fruit and it is hoped that, in a year or so, the insti-' 
tution will start work. It has a very large income, an excellent build¬ 
ing and a capable and enthusiastic Principal in Dr. Morris Travers. 
He has very broad and practical ideas on the subject of scientific 
education, and from personal contact I am convinced that, if the 
institution is run entirely on lines which he lays down without 
any external interference, the great hopes centred in it will be 
fully realised. After settling all the details in this country, he has 
just left for England to select the best professors for the few branch¬ 
es of research on which he wishes to concentrate attention in the 
first few years of the existence of the institution. 

It is a matter of surprise and satisfaction that, after an existence 
of over fifty years, the deplorable condition of 
Elphinstone College, the first and oldest Arts 
College in our Presidency, should have after all 
engaged the attention of the Government. The many defects which 
detract from the usefulness of this institution are a sad reflection 
upon the Government, when, in the recent agitation about the 
Universities Act, stringent rules were laid down about various details 
necessary in private colleges. They also illustrate their apathy 
in the cause of higher education in general, which has been, 
silently yet deliberately, adopted as a feature of the educational 
policy in the last quarter of a centuiy. However, we owe it to 
the sincere zeal and honest devotion to duty of its present Principal 
and the present Director of Public Instruction, that Government 
have been compelled to take up the question of putting the 
College on a satisfactory basis. A committee has been appointed by 
a special government resolution, consisting of Sir Perozshah, Mr. 
Justice Chandavarkar, and the two gentlemen just mentioned. The 
building in which it is now housed vvas intended only as a halfway 
house towards a permanent location, where it has been allowed to 
remain for twenty years, exposed to the noise of a principal 
thoroughfare, with the best portion of it occupied by nasty records 
of Government. The hostel is situated at some distance, and being 
built all round by huge piles of massive buildings, is most undesira- 
able for housing over a hundred scholars. The provision for teach¬ 
ing science is so meagre that out of shame and despair, its head 
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Jacob Sassoon 


had to give the ultimatum to government either to give an adequate 
staff and laboratory or to disaffiliate science from the College alto¬ 
gether. Nearly half the staff consists of acting professors, who have 
little heart in their work, even when they have the capacity to do 
it well. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that private philanthropists are 
coming to the help of the government in re-organising 
the Elphinstone College. Principal among them 
must be mentioned the great philanthropist, Mr. Jacob Sassoon, 
the worthy grandson of the great merchant, David Sassoon, the 
present head of the Jewish community in India and the largest 
employer of labour in Bombay, whose wealth is measured by 
crores and charities by millions. His offer will be probably 
accepted for instituting a separate scientific laboratory for the 
College. But, greater hopes are placed in Mr. Sassoon for 
endowing what should be called the Central Institute of Science, 
where the teaching of science in all the arts and medical colleges 
should be transferred. I am in a position to state that these 
larger hopes are not entirely without ground. But, the question 
is too vast for a hasty solution. Where millions are involved, 
the step must be cautiously taken. Besides, such an arrangement 
will need tlie institution of a separate faculty of science in our 
University, in which candidates should specialise only in one branch 
of science for some years. This will be a preliminary training in 
the undergraduate stage before the student goes to the Tata 
Institute for taking up the post-graduate course. 

The advocates of state-regulation of labour in factories have so 
far succeeded in obtaining the appointment of a 
Commission to investigate the questions of long 
hours of work, the labour of children and women, 
and so forth. That this sudden outburst of humanitarian feelings in 
the hard and dry hearts of English manufacturers should synchronise 
with the rise of swadeshism in this country raises strong suspicion 
about the purity and unselfishness of their motives. I’he TimiS of 
India, the self-styled leading paper of Asia, first organised a system¬ 
atic campaign by visiting all the mills and publishing long articles. 
About the same time, deputations after deputations from Lancashire 
waited on the Secretary of State, because the Indian labourer was 
overworked : but the State was slow to move. Private influence was 
therefore used with the members of the Mill-owners' Association to 
reduce the hours of work, thus decreasing the total output and in- 
creasing its cost. This attempt was not wholly successful. Now, the 
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great humanitarians of Lancashire have caught the ear of Mr, Morley 
and the result of a Commission appointed after so much exertions 
is a foregone conclusion. 'Phat the present organisation of labour 
needs improvement is undoubted. But, when the State holds itself 
aloof in industrial matters, the policy of laissez faire in factory- 
labour should be also adopted by them, and allow economic 
conditions to adjust themselves. The result of compulsory inter¬ 
ference will lead to dishonesty on the part of employers, and strikes 
and dislocation of work on the part of labourers, while the immediate 
consequence will be diminution of production and increase of cost. 

While the enemies of oui mill-industry in Lancashire are thus 
assiduously working against it, Providence has al- 
ElecU^i^Scheme' blessed us with an arrangement, which will 

more t han counterbalance the ruinous consequences 
of their exertions. Next year the Tata hydro-electric scheme will be 
complete, under which, the Ghats will be harnessed, and cheap elec¬ 
tric power supplied to our factories. The initial difficulties have been 
overcome. Government have, after special investigation, consented to 
acquire over 30 villages on the table-land of the Ghats, near Lonauli: 
The opposition of our local Tramways and Electric Supply 
Company, who claimed to be the sole monopolists in the city, has 
been silenced. All that remains to be done now is to build up a dam, 
which, alone in the peculiar configuration of the place, will create a 
gigantic lake, letting down a constant flow of a large volume of 
water over a big drop of nearly 2000 feet, and to put cable-com¬ 
munication with the city to bring the power to Bombay. It is ex¬ 
pected that tins will reduce the cost of mill-produce by nearly a 
third of its present amount. 

The maxim that failures are the harbingers of success was never 
better illustrated than by the history of constant 
attempts to establish an iron industry in this 
country. In an able paper which the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade read in 1892, he described no less than 17 pioneer attempts 
so far unsuccessfully made in this direction, and explained the failures 
on these grounds, viz., (i) smallness of capital employed ; (2) scarcity 
and heavy cost of good fuel; (3) inaccessibility of the places 
chosen for railway or sea-communication j (4) want of skill and 
management on the part of the pioneers ; (5) the extremely un¬ 
sympathetic attitude of Government and the oscillations of purpose 
shown by it. It was reserved for the late Mr. Tata to utilise 
this valuable experience and the success which his endeavours and 

4SS. 

those of his successors have met is the greatest claim which he 
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must have upon the gratitude of his countrymen. How he under¬ 
went the large initial expense in importing experts for prospecting 
the iron-mines, how he overcame the delays of official red-tapism and 
want of sympathy, how he was nearly balked of his benefit by the 
mean attempts of some Anglo-Indians to set up a bogus company, 
how his successors met with continued disappointments in collect¬ 
ing capital in England for such a purpose,—all this is past history 
now. The promoters have now availed of a more propitious 
season in trade and there is simply a run for the purchase of 
their shares, so that, no more are received for the present. From 
most of the disabilities mentioned by Mr. Ranade, they are free. 
Few companies were started with such large resources, and their 
skill and management have been put to a test in several ways; 
the district chosen for operations is within easy reach of a trunk¬ 
line of railways and a branch line will be soon laid to effect a 
through communication. The Government of the day is certainly 
more sympathetic and has given them some guarantee for the 
purchase of material. The vicinity of coal-fields in Bengal makes 
the problem of good fuel easy of solution. The iron-age of India 
is now looming on the horizon, which will, let us hope, also bring 


in the golden age of the land. 

Bombay was astir a few days ago owing to the procession for 


Ganpati Melas 


the immolation of the Ganpati on the tenth day. 
This festival is confined only to the Marathi-speaking 


section of the community, and has become more prominent in the 
last ten years owing to the association with it of what is known as 
the “ Melas.” These are religious-political organisations consisting 
of small bands of young men in each locality, who are dressed in 
uniform and go through various exercises with stick in hand, singing 
patriotic songs. They keep this festival for ten days and pass in 
procession to the sea-shore on the last day. The idea of orgai>is- 
ing these “Melas” was first started by the extreme school of political 
thought in Poona, with a view to avail themselves of religious 
fervour for political purposes, and the contagion has spread to the 
principal towns of the Deccan. Experience of a decade has shown the 
utter futility of this institution for any practical purpose, and every¬ 
where it is steadily on the decrease. It is one more instance of the 
lack of true organising genius of the Extremist school, who create a 
lot of temporary agitation but leave no permanent results behind. 

The missionaries of our Province have, with the co-operation 
of a few leading government-officials, succeeded in 
getting a committee appointed by special Govern- 
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ment resolution to devise means for doing away with the evil of 
dedicating girls to gods, called “ Murlis ” in the Deecan, whose 
compulsory celibacy usually forces them to a life of immorality. 
Tlirec years ago, the present writer published a series of six 
articles on behalf of the Central Reform Association, and the 
attention of the authorities was drawn to the inadequacy of the 
existing law to check this evil. The question was taken up 
by other bodies also, and now a society for the protection of 
children has been established in Bombay with a branch in Poona 
for the purpose. The greatest care is needed in the method of 
work, as the missionaries play an important part in the organisation. 
The work of rescue will proceed with great vigour, but how are 
the minors so rescued to be dealt with ? The various orphanages 
have been approached, and the Committee are exerting to institute 
a central orphanage, where the rescued children could be received. 
Only then the public will have confidence in the work and not 
otherwise. 

D* 


in the Dark 
Firmament 


THE PUNJAB 

On the nth of September all Punjab was agreeably surprised to 
A Famt Streak ^^^trn that on the previous day the special Magis¬ 
trate had discharged 15 of the accused in the Rawal- 
pindee Riot case, one of whom was Lala Moti Ram, 
the Secretary of the District Indian Association which had called 
the memorable meeting of the 21st April that was the root of all the 
trouble. This joy-giving, though rather unexpected, incident im¬ 
mediately followed the conclusion of the Public Prosecutor’s sum¬ 
ming-up speech, which evidently had produced some effect on the 
mind of the magistrate that was not desired by that eminent counsel. 
Three days later, on the 14th, Rawalpindi witnessed a scene which 
will be long remembered by its citizens. On that day Mr. Bodh 
Raj, Barrister-at-law, son of Lala Hans Raj, and principal counsel 
for the defence, had gone through about two and-a-half days* argu¬ 
ment, exposing some of the forgeries and fabrications of prosecu¬ 
tion witnesses, when the special Magistrate all of a sudden ordered 
the enlargement on bail, of only Rs. 500 each, of all the accused 
including the six lawyers, only excepting seven men who had been 
caught red-handed in the rioting. The news spread like wildfire 
through the city, and there were such touching re-unioqp and 
pathetic scenes, when their near and dear ones met the.accused 
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after a tragic separation of more than four months, as to have melted 
even the heart of stone. Not only by this generous order of his, but 
also by a delicate touch of humanity when he rushed from his chair 
to the aid of Mr. Bodh Raj, who had fainted away with fatigue and 
joy, Mr. Martineau gave glimpses of a feeling soul which had hither¬ 
to been concealed by an exterior of stiff reserve bordering some¬ 
times on apparent heartlessness. But more surprises were in store 
for the people of Rawalpindi. On the 17th instant after the 
prosecution had made certain admissions damaging to itself, the 
remaining 7 prisoners were let out on bail on security of Rs. 100 
each, showing apparently that in the Magistrate’s opinion the worst 
of the alleged rioters were not such dangerous characters, after all. 
The trial is still proceeding, Mr, Bodh Raj pursuing his able argu¬ 
ment which is invested with the romance of a youthful counsel, 
like Portia dressed as a Doctor of Laws, pleading for his nearest and 
dearest aj^ainst the prosecution’s demand for the pound of flesh. 
Memorable on many accounts will this historic trial be, but for 
nothing more so than this touching spectacle of a worthy son plead¬ 
ing on behalf of a noble but stricken father. 

These recent occurrences at Rawalpindi have caused streaks of 
hope to dawn upon the public mind in the Punjab, 
oppressed as it has been for nearly five months past 
with almost hopeless gloom. People have now 
begun to look forward to a time when the atmosphere may clear 
up by and by and a less distressful order of things replace the 
present one. Rawalpindi seems to have given the first indications 
of a changing wind, and the action of the Chief Court, expected in 
a couple of days, in the “India” sedition appeal case, will show if 
the change has come as a regular current or only as a passing breeze. 
The attitude of the learned judges (the Chief Judge and Mr. Justice 
Chatterji), at any rate, as well as the entire atmosphere of the Court, 
savoured more of the mood to deliberate than of the anxiety to 
punish which the outsider could not dissociate from his mind in 
the lower court, with the prisoners being paraded in handcuffs before 
him. A great deal of the future of the Punjab hangs on the man¬ 
ner and spirit in which the several cases now pending before the 
Courts will be disposed of. The turn of the Lahore “Riot ” case 
on revision before the Chief Court comes next. 

As in Bengal, so in the Punjab—if indeed not more so—the 


Mahomedans 

Aggressive 


tendency of current events and Government’s 
obvious policy is to push the Mahomedans to the 
forefront as much as the Hindus are being kicked 
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backwards. The former are in the heyday of their glory and not 
slow to profit by the opportunity they have got. They feel that 
loaves and fashes are now the order of the day for them, and that 
even the wrong-doers of their community need not fear harm. 
The Watan Press, which escaped prosecution although implicated 
in the printing of India at least on as good evidfince as the poor 
Editor of Hindusthan, has been recently alleged to have been guilty 
of printing obsene songs and an anti-Hindu manifesto somewhat like 
the “ Red Pamphlet” of Bengal; yet no proceedings are in evidence 
against it so far as the public are aware, and the Editor of the 
Waian is constantly figuring in the columns of some of the local 
prints (notably the Civil and Military Gaze/te)a.s one of the leading 
lights of Islamic loyalty and main props of the British Raj. No wonder 
this state of things is leading to impressions far from desirable, and 
the Sikhs are loudly complaining of a big Gurdwara (temple) of 
theirs having been burnt by Mahomedands and the real offenders 
let go scot-free. But the frontier town of Abbottabad perhaps 
furnishes the most glaring instance of the Punjab Muslim’s 
mischievous aggressiveness and the Hindu’s wretched plight. 'I'he 
public have already heard of the deportation out of the Hazara 
District (of which Abbottabad is the chief town) of a leading member 
of the local Arya Samaj simply because he had some altercation with 
his milkman’s boy, which was twisted and exaggerated into an 
abuse, in the open market, of the Prophet of Arabia by certain 
Mahomedan passers-by. A case was instituted, but although the 
Deputy Commissioner could not find the poor Arya guilty under the 
law, Dhani Ram (that’s his name) was ordered to leave the 
place as the Mahomedans would have nothing short of it. Now 
one hears of not merely the same District, but the entire 
N. W. F. Province, as likely to be denuded of “ undesirable ” 
Hindus, and the first step has been taken by the sudden and 
uncalled-for transfer of a number of Hindu officers from Ab-- 
bottabad. One of these officers is a District Judge noted 
throughout the Province for his integrity and independence of 
character, qualities which are evidently not wanted where things are 
desired to be carried against the dictates of reason and equity. 
Rumour is also in the air of some more cases of Hindu deportation 
from the District as being in the process of hatching, and we may 
some day be startled by a reproduction of the Etawah affair in 
some Frontier town, where there is no Sir John Hewett to save 
innocent men from persecution and harassment. Blind executive 
force is supreme in these provinces without any ray of relief from 
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any quarter being likely to penetrate the gloom. Poor Dhani Ram 
has had to leave his family and business (their mainstay) at 
Abbottabad,and even if some people care, no one dares in these 
days interest himself about his fate. While such is the plight of the 
Hindus, the Mahomedaii rejoicings are swelled by special pri* 
vileges conceded to them in Mr. Morley’s “Reforms” and the shout 
of loyalty threatens to grow deafening indeed. 

While the situation thus continues to be critical, and the tension 
of feeling high, attempts are being made here and 
there to throw oil upon troubled waters, which 
however prove of little avail because the exact 
location of the trouble is not discerned by the would-be peace¬ 
makers. The letter of the Lord Bishop of Lahore and of a certain 
anonymous high official, recommending more polite treatment of 
Indians by Europeans, which appeared in the Civil and Military 
Gazette, are by this time matters of common knowledge all over 
India. Other similar efforts to bring about a better understanding 
between rulers and ruled have also made appearance in the same 
quarter, and it is curious to note that the writers are all Anglo- 
Indians, the evident meaning of whose communications is that these 
worthies have begun to realise the existence of something very 
wrong in their treatment of the people of India. Unfortunately 
none of the writers has been able to go to the root of the evil. 
They all assume that the educated Indian’s grievance is more a 
matter of sentiment than having its origin in any deep-seated sense 
of wrong ; that undoubtedly Europeans are haughty in their bearing 
towards the children of the soil, but there are shortcomings also on 
the latter's part; and that, above all, agitators are a class of pure 
mischief-makers who ought to be shunned as much by their own 
countrymen who wish to pull on well with Englishmen as by the 
latter themselves. There is the crux of the situation. 'Fhese 
amiable writers are willing to treat with what they are pleased to 
call the “gentlefolk” among the educated Indians, but then the 
latter must sing the Anglo-Indian’s tune, acknowledge that they 
have no grievance when they are admitted into Englishmen’s clubs, 
and treat the agitator as a pure nuisance not fit for any genteel 
society. There are one or two who have gone the length of ad¬ 
mitting that frequent land revenue assessments and such measures 
as the enhancement of canal rates do constitute real grievances to 
the agriculturist, but then the agitator has no business to meddle 
with them—let him remain aloof and let the Sarkar give him short 
shTiff for his impertinence—and Indians who care to be patronised 
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(for thal is what good treatment means) by the ruling classes must 
have nothing to do with him. This is, of course, an impracticable 
proposal, and therefore, though the good intentions of one or two 
of the writers are appreciated by the average Punjabi, the offers of 
rapprochment have evoked no enthusiasm in him, for he is not, 
prepared to taboo and abandon the very men who have shown the 
Englishman his mistakes and made him desire for a reconciliation 
that he would otherwise never have thought of. The peace¬ 
makers want the Indian to condemn and shun those of his country¬ 
men who have always championed his rights and ventilated his 
grievances, for making peace with men who but for these champions 
would to-day have remained as indifferent to his feelings as before. 
Proposals of reconciliation on such wrong basis are absolutely 
futile. If there be Englishmen who sincerely wish for a better 
state of things, they must concede that the Indian is perfectly their 
equal politically—social intercourse is not such an important matter; 
that the latter should not be a mere dependent on the former’s 
favour \ and that the educated son of the soil has as much right— 
if not a better one—to speak and work on behalf of his countrymen 
as the ill-informed and generally unsympathetic foreigner This, 
however, the bureaucrat is never likely to do ; he will always 
assume the higlier, if not the only right, to speak for the masses 
and look after them in his own way ; he will not allow the educated 
Indian even to approach them. And hence all such negotiations 
must prove unsuccessful. 

Amleus 


THE imiTED PROVINCES 


The Technical Education Conference held at Naini Tal on the 

The Technical August and subsequent days was a great 

Education success, for which thanks are due to Sir John 

Conference Hewett and Mr. S. H. Butler, c.i.e., who acted as 

Secretary to the Conference. The opening speech of Sir John was 
a wholly admirable one. It contained a masterly and dispassionate 
review of the present situation, and in its indication of the measures 
which were necessary to rehabilitate industrial India it was thorough¬ 


ly businesslike as well as statesmanlike. If a like spirit informs all 
the Members of the Governments, Supreme and Provincial, in India, 
what may not be accomplished ? The Conference divided itself into 
Sub-Committees, and considered the various matters submitted to 
them. The recommendations that were finally made by the 
Conference are reasonably liberal in their character a’nd scope, 
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and if they be accepted by the Government of India, much progress 
may be expected to be made by the United Provinces in the near 
future. The recommendations comprise additions to the Thoma¬ 
son Engineering College at Roorkee so as to make it a completely 
equipped Industrial College, the establishment of a College of 
Technology at Cawnpore, the starting of several secondary technical 
schools at important district centres, the foundation of arts schools, 
of weaving factories, and so on. All of which closely follow the 
Resolutions passed at our own unofficial Industrial Conference, 
Indian and Provincial. Sir John Hcwett has gone to Simla and would 
certainly use all liis influence with the Government of India for 
securing their consent to the recommendations of the Conference. 
VVe earnestly hope that they will not dispo.se of them in the same 
cavalier manner in which the scheme of technical education 
submitted by the Government of Madras was rejected only last year. 

Commendation is due to Mr. A. C. Chatterji, i.c.s., the talented 
officer who was placed on special duty to make an 
industrial survey of the United Provinces, for the 
equal promptitude and ability with which he has 
compiled his informing, instructive and elaborate notes on the pre¬ 
sent condition and the future possibilities of the various industries 
indigenous to the United Provinces. Public opinion has long urged 
the institution of such a survey in the different parts of the country, 
but witliout response for a long time. Th^ Government of India 
moved in the matter in the year 1888, but the Provincial 
Grovernments would not respond to the call of the Supreme 
Government and the idea was allowed to rest for a decade and a 
half, when the Indian Industrial Conference was founded, and that 
body has unceasingly pressed the question of the industrial survey 
on the attention of Governnvent. Sir John Uewett was the first of 
Provincial rulers to have a survey made. Sir Andrew B'raser and 
Sir Lancelot Hare have also spoken of the matter in hopeful terms. 
The Government of Madras have appointed M. Alfred Chatterton 
as Director of Technical and Industrial Enquiries. Will the 
Governments of Bombay, the Punjab and Burma, and the 
Administration of the Central Provinces lag behind in the race ? 
And will the Governments of Native States remain idle ? 

Since writing my Notes last month, the Government of India’s 
Resolution pn plague preventive measures has been 
published. We are gratified by the noble sym¬ 
pathy expressed by our gracious King-Emperor, and by the assur¬ 
ances of the Government of India and the Secretary of State that 
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they will not overlook the significance of the heart-rending mortality 
from the pestilence. We are more pleased still at the prospect held 
out that money will be spent in future for mitigating the evils of over¬ 
crowding. The United Provinces Government took advantage of the 
presence of a number of representative Indian gentlemen at Naini Tal, 
to convene a conference of at which they as well as Civilians and 
medicos were present, to discuss the measures that should be taken 
during the next epidemic. The pulling down of dirty, damp, old 
houses, the broadening of streets, the construction of new houses 
with some regard to sanitary principles, and the extension of towns 
whenever necessary and feasible—these are the very essentials of a 
plague preventive policy. Without this giant evil of over-crowding 
being attacked, other measures are bound to fail of their purpose. 
It is this fact of the situation that Government must be impressed 
by. And being impressed by it, they must provide money liberally 
for opening up congested areas and rebuilding towns. The most 
excellent of the Government’s lay sermons will fail of its purpose 
unless they ire prepared to devote some respectable fraction of 
their revenue on this object. Can not a crore of rupees be allotted 
for such expenditure in each Province ? If the Government are not 
prepared to do this, pray let them not talk of plague prevention 
and of sympathy with the masses. 

Your contemporary, the Indian People, has said that no detailed 
discussion of the ‘reform’ scheme is called for, 
as there are very few redeeming features in it and 
as it is more a scheme of reaction and retrogres¬ 
sion w’hich must be condemned outright than of progressive reform 
which can be welcomed. I agree with the Indian People in its 
characterization of the scheme, but I do not concur in its opinion 
that no detailed discussion of it is necessary. Unless radical 
innovations are introduced into it, so that it may become transform¬ 
ed out of all recognition, it will produce the greatest mischief and 
we shall accordingly be failing in our most important duty if we 
do not try to kill it by the very force of our destructive criticism. 
Our duty at this juncture is two-fold. We must forcibly point out 
the objectionable features of the Government’s proposals so that 
they may be dropped. Secondly, we must authoritatively put for¬ 
ward a constructive scheme of our own which must be pressed by 
every possible means. Possibly the tactics of 1890-91-92 may have 
to be repeated and a Bill introduced in Parliament on our behalf 
by an influential and eminent private member like Sir Charles 
Dilke. The constructive proposals put forward by’ us should 
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proceed with the force of a unanimous public opinion behind 
them. This renders it necessary that our several Provincial orga¬ 
nizations should not immediately publish any ideas they may form, 
but leave it to the Congress to do so in the first instance. But for 
the Congress at Nagpur to do this, the Provincial Associations 
should appoint Committees to go into the question thoroughly in 
all its aspects and place before the Subjects Committee of the 
Congress their respective views as to what shape the proposals 
should take for them to be acceptable to Indian public opinion. 
The Subjects Committee may appoint a small representative Sub¬ 
committee to examine the various proposals and decide upon what 
course to recommend to the country in the name of the Congress. 
I write all this with a view to impress on the Committee of the 
United Provinces Association the necessity of referring to a Sub- 
Committee these so-called ‘reform' proposals with instructions to 
report by the end of November or thereabouts. Then there will 
be time enough for the general body of the Association to con¬ 
sider the report of the Sub-Committee and formulate their own 
conclusions befc.e the Meeting of the Congress. 

At the first United Provinces Industrial Conference held at 
Allahabad in March last, the Uhited Provinces 
trial -Association. Industrial .Association was formed and it was re- 
solved, too, that the United Provinces Sugar Mills 
Co. should be formed with a capital of one lakh of 
rupees. And Rs. 53,600 were subscribed on the spot. But it 
would appear that no further steps have been taken in the matter. 
This, to put it very mildly, is not as it should be. We implore the 
Association to summon the persons who have promised to take 
shares in the proposed Company and to float the Company without 
any further loss of time. The season is fast approaching and it is a 
great pity that nothing should have been done yet. The Asso¬ 
ciation has plenty of other work to do just at present, when the local 
Government is taking such genuine interest in the industrial move¬ 
ment, and it is to be hoped that it will, by giving a good account 
of itself, show the fitness of our countrymen for progress in the 
industrial field. 


BENGAL 


The Government of Bengal must have by this time been either 


The Unreit 


thoroughly enjoying the situation or must have 
grown thoroughly weary of it, that is according to the 
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temper in which they have set about the work of repression. For the 
one thing that has been amply borne out by the recent trials is that 
repression is reproductive. One folly leads on to another and 
when you are thoroughly ashamed of it and would like to have done 
with it altogether, pop comes up an offshoot of your folly whicl^ 
you must deal with, with due regard to your prestige. So that 
however you might like to have quiet, quiet is just the thing you 
are not likely to get. This is exactly what lias been happening 
in Bengal, and the excitement of these things down here has 
more than amply compensated the comparative lull in Eastern 
Bengal. 

First came the case in connection with the search in the Yugantar 
office of which I made a passing mention last 
month. On the 7th August last the police was 
making a second search in the office of the Yugantar, 
The presence of the police drew forth a crowd of anxious spectators 
—a thing for which policemen seem to have no appetite. The police 
people evidently lost their temper and abused people. Words led on 
to blows; and eventually two men, one from the office and the other 
a student, were hauled up from the crowd for riot before Mr. Kings- 
ford, the Chief Presidency Magistrate. They were of course convicted 
and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. 'Fhe High Court on being 
moved granted a rule in the cause of the student to show cause why 
he being a first offender should not be let off on his father executing 
a bond. The rule came for hearing before the Vacation Bench and 
the learned judges, evidently disagreeing with the judges who had 
issued the rule, discharged it. The monstrosity of the sentence in a 
case of simple offence in which there was undoubtedly a great deal 
of give and take and in which evidently the police were the unjusti¬ 
fied aggiessors is unquestionable ; but even more remarkable is 
the attitude of the magistrate who, in offering the explanation, had 
the hardihood to say that the punishment was called forth by the 
prevailing spirit of rebellion among students which prompts them to 
assault police whenever possible and by the necessity of upholding 
the authority of the police. If the authority of the police is at all 
in jeopardy, how is it that we dont hear of any policeman being 
assaulted except where he is the aggressor ? Besides, the prevailing 
spirit was not at all within the judicial cognisance of the magistrate, 
and the principle of law is exceedingly wholesome that the judge 
shall take into consideration no facts except such as appear before 
him in evidence. 

As to the other part of Mr. Kingsford’s statement that the autho- 
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Mr Kingsford 
and the Police 


rity of the police has yet to be upheld, there is no 
doubt that he has given ample evidence of his slavish 
desire to do all for the sake of the Police. P'or, 
in the mad run for repression that the Government and the police 
have made, they have kicked up lots of more row in a month than 
might well be considered to be good work for a year; and in each 
of these Mr. Kingsford has proved equal to the occasion. Evidence 
might be adduced on behalf of the defence, respectable barristers 
might depose in their behalf, but Mr. Kingsford was im¬ 
perturbable. Not one of the accused persons brought up before him 
for having assaulted the police in all these rows got off with less 
than a week’s hard labour. One would suppose that in a row with 
a crowd, the Police might peradventure pick up one or two wrong 
men; but Mr. Kingsford is without any such misgivings and he is 
convinced that the police must be vindicated by all manner of means. 

Following close on this assault case came the second trial of the 
Yugantar, Since the incarceration of its editor, the 
has been publishing articles which in 
p oint of rabid declamation were far ahead of any¬ 
thing that have been written before and the Government began a 
prosecution of its printer and manager for some of these. The 
manager pleaded that he had nothing to do with the articles, but the 
printer took the entire responsibility upon himself. I’he result was 
that the manager was let off and the printer got two years hard 
labour. I donot know which to wonder most in this affair,—the 
dogged pertinacity of the Government in its never-ending chase of 
ever-developing sedition or the blind rage of the young writer in the 
Yugantar which does not take count of the existing and prospective 
difficulties of the situation. Here possibly the Yugantar people 
would heartily disagree from me. But I must confess I am not 
particularly enamoured of strife for its own sake. Those may have 
been excellent occasions to show the sort of spirit, in many ways 
very admirable, which has characterised the conduct of the printer 
and the editor, but that seems to be no very valid reasons why our 
national interests must be jeopardised by needlessly inviting the 
Government to interfere in our work. 

One does not really know where all this repression is likely to 
end, if it is to go on at this rate. For the public 
mind has for some time been at a tremendous 
tension. It has been more than usually charged 
with electricity. It had best been left alone to waste its excitement. 
But since the Government has chosen to shake it, it has had to 
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come in for a large share of shocks in the most unexpected 
manner. The trial of the Yugantur led to some disorder among the 
crowd which assembled in the court. The police freely used 
violence in order to disperse the crowd and a great deal more of 
it than was necessary. Some spirited young men would not brook 
it, and they returned some blows. They were hauled up, and each 
got a term of imprisonment and one got flogged. Then the Bande- 
Mcxiaram was prosecuted. At first only the editor was prosecuted, 
but then came in the printer and the manager. Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal, on being asked to give evidence on behalf of the 
prosecution, manfully refused to have anything to do with a pro¬ 
secution which he looked upon as detrimental to public interest. 
This was a new side-issue and perhaps it was a good opportunity to 
hook Babu Bepin Chandra Pal and clap him in jail—a consum¬ 
mation our authorities devoutly desired. But when Bepin Babu 
was actually convicted after an amount of bungling that was far 
from necessary, disturbances again broke up with some fighting 
in the streets which seems to have thoroughly shaken the English¬ 
man's faith in Bengalee cowardice. Here was a fresh occasion 
and a fresh batch of young men were safely lodged in jail. But 
even now the race does not seem to have been fully run, for only the 
other day Mr. A. C. Banerji, Bar-at-law, was arrested and warrants 
are said to have been issued against 3 others. Meanwhile neither 
has the tone of writing in the papers mellowed down, nor have 
the students and youngmen learnt to cultivate the wholesome fear 
of the liil puggree which before this made the Bengalee the very 
peaceful and loyal citizen that he has so far been. That is to say, 
the objects of the Government have notoriously failed and the 
fact made abundantly 'dear that any number of young men are 
quite prepared to go to jail for the sake of their honour and self- 
respect, no less than for the sake of their country. When things 
come to this pass, the most convenient thing for the Government 
to do is to beat a retreat, unless of course it wants to thrust the 
country into the worst possible state of anarchy. 

There has been one episode in connection with these dis- 


The Whipping; 
Case 


turl)ances which deserves a passing notice as a 
clear evidence of the spirit in which the Magi.strate 
Mr. Kingsford and the Government have set to 


work. In order to inflict adequate punishment on a young man 


of seventeen years or less who had the temerity to return the blow 


of an European inspector and maintain his footing for a long'lime 


in an unequal fight with several policemen, Mr. Kingsford ordered 
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him to be flogged in a manner which disregarded a very important 
Higl» Court circular on the subject. The vakil for the accused 
pointed out the High Court circul-ar regulating this matter, but before 
he could show him the circular the prisoner was carried away 
to Jail. The Magistrite was thus guilty of a flagrant dis¬ 
regard of the High Court orders without showing any rea.son for 
thi.s cKtruordinary behaviour. The Government of Bengal, when 
interpellucd on tlie subject, replied that the ^^agistrate had only 
exercised the discretion with which he wa.s vested in this matter. 
The Bengal Government i.s perhaps not aware that theie is such 
a tiling as jiulicial di.scretion in law which is not identical '^^ith the 
whiui.s of the judge nor is meant to afford the Magistrate opportunity 
to indulge in political predilections undei its cover. 'I'his judicial 
di.soelion the Magistrate has failed to ovcicise, lu'ing blinded, as 
be admits in so many words, by his preconceptions about the 
gravity of the situation and the ‘rebclliou.s spirit’ of the students. Tlu* 
Government by conniving at it only shows its mad adheienrc to 
a blind policy which, if it does not lead you to the ‘everlasiing 
bonfire,’ will at at'y rate land you in a frightful (piagmiie. 

'I'he result of the trial of the JJa/ide Mataram newspaper in 
the Police Court has come as a surpri.se ii[)on the 
^Alata-ntm C-Ah^ pcojile, they have been so used to rogaid conviction 
as a foregone conclusion in such cases before Mr. 
Kingsford. Mr. Kingsfoid however seems to have brought to the 
decision of this case a large amount of justice and fairness. IIi.s 
extra judicial comments on the Press laws and their intfificicncy 
does not largely take off from the meiits of the judicious flecision 
he has arrived at. He has found of course th.at the. artich s in 
question were seditious in law, a point on which we may agree to 
differ, hut in holding that there was no evidem c t(> fix the re.s- 
ponsibility on Mr. Arabinda Ciho.se or the manager he was perfectly 
fair. 'The punishment of three months’ rigorous imprisonment 
inflicted on the printer, who was at best only tcchnic.ally guilty, is 
certainly ab.surd, but still it is somewhat better than we have been 
used to in the Police Court of late. 

Anglo-Indian papers recently raised a choru.s of protest against 
the abolition of the post of city architect by the 
The City Aich.tcct Calcutta. We Indians are supposed 

to be awfully fond ot biassed and ill- informed criticism, but these 
august representatives of a responsible and highly well-informed 
press made quite a large draft on their imagination when they fancied 
the city architect to be a gentleman who had his eye upon the 
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architectural improvement of Calcutta and without whose diligent 
supervision Calcutta would end in being a hghtful medley of ill- 
designed and ill-arranged houses. It cannot be denied that, 
philosophically viewed, the conception of city architect as such 
involves a lofty connotation which might justify all the big things 
said of him. But the humdrum imperfect reality, as most things 
unfortunately are, of the Calcutta city architect did not answer 
to this connotation. It was in the best sense of the term a sinecure, 
a mere ornamental capital to the elaborate column of District 
Engineers, which has been dispensed with, to the detriment of 
the theoretic completeness of the Municipal administration no 
doubt, but without any practical injury to the city and in fact much 
to the relief of the anxious official who has to make the two ends 
of his Budget meet. 

Anxious forebodings are ripe with respect to the future of the 
Calcutta High Court. Between themselves, the 
Anglo-Indian papers have been throwing the ball 
to one another. The Empire is alarmed at the idea 
of the cutting up of the High Court. The Indian Daily Neivs 
quietly puts in a paragraph which seems to show that it has had 
some occult information that a project is in the air to establish 
a High Court or a Chief Court at Dacca. The Pioneer takes up 
the cue and says that it could not but be a High Court, for Lord 
Curzon gave his word to the Chamber of Commerce that it should 
be a High Court. Some of our Anglo-Indian friends have been 
playing with the idea thinking that it would be, as the Empire puts 
it “ <n.e in the eye of the agitator.” Certainly it would be, but the 
agitator has at any rate this consolation that, as the same paper 
points out, ‘ one in the eye of the Anglo-Indian, too. As a matter 
of fact, however, it is clear that if the Partition of BengJil remains a 
settled fact, it must also be taken to be a settled fact that a High 
Court will some day be established in East Bengal. For the system 
of dual administration which leaves the hand of the judiciary at 
Calcutta and takes the executive to Dacca is fraught with plenty 
of inconvenience to the Government, specially with respect to 
its law officers with reference to the appointment of Civilian Judges 
to the High Court. It is quite easy to conceive that the Govern¬ 
ment of East Bengal and .Assam may one day come to be at logger¬ 
heads with the Advocate-General and the Legal Remembrancer 
of Bengal or perhaps with the Government of Bengal on one or 
other of these matters. The break-up of the High Court"would 
then be a matter of necessity for the Government and when it is so. 
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it will be carried out, no matter bow much people might protest. 
With this philosophic conclusion United Bengal is content to rest at 
present. 

The amazing general rise of prices of food-grains in Bengal 

of late has been the cause of complaint almost 
Rise of Pi ices , , , . , ... 

everywhere and the man in the street in his own 

empirical fashion has lost no time in finding some reasons for 
this. The swadesi-boycott movement was at first saddled with 
the responsibility and it was suggested that European merchants 
were trying to produce a corner in grains in retaliation of the loss 
that was inflicted on them by the swadesi movement. The in¬ 
creasing production of jute on the other hand has been the 
favourite theory for a very long time. The former theory obtained 
much currency specially in view of the extensive exportation of 
rice and cereals which went on very largely in spite of the high 
prices and in view of the energetic endeavours made of late by 
some export agencies to considerably extend their field of opera¬ 
tions by sending out agents to hitherto unfrequented hat’i and 
bazars. If there was this much of truth in this theory, the other 
seems to have had next to nothing in fact to support it, as would 
appear from Mr. Oldham’s Note on the High Prices of Food-grains, 
published in the Calcutta Gczsetee of the i rth September. If jute¬ 
growing affected food-grains, the price of other staples not produced 
in Bengal would not rise much ; but while rice has risen 58%, the 
price of wheat is 26% and that of maize 70% in excess of previous 
average. Mr. Oldham points out that though the area under jute 
has increased considerably that under rice has not correspondingly 
decreased. But this does not answer the whole argument, for it 
shows that the area under rice has not increased while the popula¬ 
tion has, and it fails to take account of the startling fact that 
the yield of crops per acre has considerably declined of late. Then, 
for another matter, Mr. Oldham has not had the opportunity to take 
into consideration facts in E. B. where the bulk of the world’s jute is 
grown. Still it must be said that Mr Oldham’s report to a large 
extent knocks out the bottom of the theory that jute cultivation is 
responsible for the high price of food-grains. Mr. Oldham’s theory 
that the rise of prices is due to the improved standard of living of the 
cultivator would require more proof than he has cared to adduce. 

East Bengal and Assam has been comparatively quiet except 
for four cases of a rather sensational nature. At 
Affairs" Dinajepur, two European representatives of a 

Calcutta firm have been severely handled. The Civil 
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Surgeon of Coinill.i w.is pushed into a deep river while w'alking on 
its steep bank. At Dacca three local men were stabbed and one 
nioit.illy. In each of lhe.se cases, students are said to be implicated, 
though the procedure of the Police is exciting considerable .suspicion. 
At .Serajgunge, the sub-divisional officer, Mr. Anislie has created a 
muddle by a most arbitrary and injudicious interference in a dispute 
belwi en some Marwari jute meichants and theii labourers and has 
gone to the length of arbitrarily aire.sting a respectable merchant. 
All these cases are before law courts and we withhold our comments 
orr them till they are done with. 

Some of the very unpleasant after-tastes of the political 

birnglings of the Governnrent have been meanwhile 
PoPcc'iand Crime to light, riie Lieutenant-Governor of E, B. 

and A. in reviewing the history of crime in the 
Province has had to make the humiliating admission that, since the 
Partitiorr of Pengal, crime—not political but honest genuine crime 
—has been fe.irfirlly increasing in the province, whereas the tencleircy 
in the years proceeding the partition was for crime to grow very 
much lc‘.s.s every year, d'hc reason for it is that the Police could 
not Ire spared for the only purpose for wdrich the)' e.xist, to detect 
crimes—they w'ere so bu.sy in suppressing S7v<.tde\hism There is 
anotlier reason of course—the scarcity—but even the Government 
has not ventured to lay the whole blame on its ungrudging shoulders. 
It IS high time, one would think that the government .should a.sk 
the Police to mind their own business and leave swadeshisis alone 
as the swtideskisfi are willing to leave them. But that is far frerm 
being the attitude of government if it is to be judged by the news 
that comes from Barisal. There, instead of their usual and very 
c.steernable functions, the policemen are being engaged to put up 
stalls for the sale of English goods in bazars. Meanwhile the public 
p.ays them for something else. 

After all there are some judges in the country who can be 


The Jamal pur 
(iiinshGl Case 


relied upon to do justice. This has been shown 
by two of the most sensational cases of the last 
month. In the gunshot case in connection with 


the Jamal pore outrages, in which a young men named Prokash 
Chandra Dutt was charged, the Sessions Judge of Mymensingh, 
has acquirtod the accused. The other case was the notorious one in 


,, which a Muktear and Municipal Commissioner of 

Howrah Case . 

H owrah who happened to be in the bad books of 

the Municipal executive had been prosecuted on a trumped up 

case of cheating. On appeal the Sessions Judge of Hooghly has 
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set aside the coiiviciion and sentence, disbelieving and strongly 
ciiticising all the evidence that was adduced for the prosecution. 
'I'he Howrah Municipality has been the home of scandals of late 
and Babu Nityadhone—the Commississioner in question, was a very 
severe critic and exposer. His conviction might have given the 
executive clique free hand, and it speaks volumes for the im- 
paitiality of the judge that he has been let off in spite of the great 
sensation that the case created. 

'I’he ‘ scheme of reforms ’ which the Government of India has 

published, as well as the ‘reforms’ which Mr. Morley 
Krfi)rms , . 

has been carrying out in England, has been received 
in Bengal in a spirit of philosophic unconcern. The scheme of reform 
of the Councils has been conceived w'ith such patent desire to oust 
the independent educated community and to supplant them by people 
who have given ample evidence of their aggressive loyalty that the 
people have lieen seriously asking if there is any good in making 
[irotosis. 'I’hat not one petition will go forth from Bengal in protest 
is .almost ceilain. Equally certain is the silent indignation and con¬ 
tempt w'ith which these reactionary proposals are treated by the 
people. Mr. Mcjrley has thoroughly identified himself with the Indian 
bureaucracy and the people of Bengal cherish no more any hopes 
of any concession or justice coming from the Indian Secretary. 

'I’he indignation is also universal over Mr. Morley’s own pro- 


Infln. Coancil 


posals relating to the India Council. I have never 
understood what earthly good the presence of a 
few Indian members in the India Council could 


do, it was such an absuid and anomalous body. But people have 
asked for it ; it was one of Mr. Gokhale’s fads, and it was adopted 
by the Congress. Mr. Morley acceeded to their proposals with 
a promptitude that w.as amazing and that ought to have been 
suspicious. But by the choice that he has made he has given a 
smart slap to the Congress people. Mr. K. G. Gupta's attitude 
while in service was so notorious that he would be about the last 
person on w’hom the people would care to waste their confidence. 
Mr. Bilgrami too does not happen to be unknown to Calcutta. 
'Fhese appointments only confirm the growing impression that Mr. 
Morley has the knack of finding out the exact names and thing.s 
which educated India have reasons to look with profound suspicion. 
And what amount of powder and shot has not been spent to see 
such ‘ refoims ’ carried out ? 

GwaclkioKtmacliwr 
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FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST 

1007 

Date 

4. King" Edward contributes one hundred guineas to the Clive 
Memorial fund. 

A Loyalty Manifesto is issued over the signature of some zemindars 
and noblemen of Bengal. 

6. Mr. Morley states in the House of Commons that a special 
committee is considering some important questions regarding the well¬ 
being of young Indians in England. 

7. The second anniversary of the Swadeshi movement is celebrated 
all over Bengal. In the Commons a full-dress debate takes place over 
the India Council Bill the third reading of which is passed by the House. 

8. In the Bloomfield murder case J J. Mitter and Fletcher of the 
Calcutta High Court reduce the sentence of death and transportation 
passed upon the accused by the Sessions Judge of Muzaffarpur to three and 
seven years imprisonment only. 

9. Pandit Bishambarnath dies at Allahabad. 

13. At an important meeting in Bombay, fifty lakhs of rupees are 
subscribed on the spot for the Tata Iron Project. 

14. The Telegraph Administration Report is published at Simla by 
Sir .Sydney Hutchinson. 

15. The accused in the sensational shooting case of Comillah are 
discharged by JJ. Mitter and Fletcher of the Calcutta High Court. 

16. A punitive police is stationed at Rawalpindi. An important 
Government Resolution in connection with the Excise Committee’s 
Report is issued at Simla. 

18. King Edward’s letter to H.E. Lord Minto expressing sympathy 
with the plague-stricken people of India is published in an extra-ordinary 
Gazette at Simla. 

19. The first Conference in connection with industrial education in 
the U.P meets at Nainital under the presidency of Sir John Hewett. 

20. The Bishop of Lahore administers a stinging rebuke to the 
campaign of vilification against educated India. 

22. In the Commons Mr. Morley announces the terms of reference to 
the Decentralisation Commission. 

24. Mr. Morley’s reform scheme is published. The Madras Educa¬ 
tional Conference opens under the presidency of Sir Benson. 

26. A new gold-field is discovered in Mysore. 

27. Mr. Morley appoints Messrs K. G. Gupta and Syed Hossain 
Bilgrami to be Members of the India Council in London. 

28. In proroguing Parliament, King Edward refers to India in con¬ 
nection with the so-called reforms of Mr. Morley. 

30. The Punjab Chief Court sanctions the creation of Advocates 
from among local pleaders. 

31. The accused Prakash in the Jamalpur gunshot case is acquitted 
by the Sessions Judge of Mymensingh. 
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BY THE EDITOR 

It is the sorriest spectacle in the twentieth-century world of 
politics—the complete hypnotisation of Mr. John 
BAQ^^RDS ^y * traditions of oriental polity.’ Mr. 

John Motley has been a stout Little Englander, a 
most prominent anti-imperialist, a pro-Boer, an advanced Radical, 
and one of the most sincere exponents of democratic ideas. As the 
editor of The Fortnightly Review and of the PM Mall Gazette, as 
the biographer of Burke, Walpole and Gladstone, as a political philo¬ 
sopher and disciple of Mill, and as a friend of John Bright and ad¬ 
mirer of the French Encyclopaedists, Mr. John Motley has inspired 
nearly two generations of Englishmen with the highest principles of 
political liberty and representative government. For such a man to 
turn an autocrat in the evening of his life, to go back upon the 
principles of his y'^uth and maturity, and to accept, and act upon, 
the social and hereditary distinctions of Asiatic life is indeed one of 
the most painful political transformations that the present generation 
has witnessed. Even the friendly Outlook has been constrained to 
admit that “ the Fate that has dogged Mr. Morley’s footsteps at 
Whitehall has been most unkind.” Unkind with vengeance, indeed. 

If any proof were needed to substantiate the proposition laid 
down above, it would be supplied by the Circular which has been 
issued by the Government of India, dated Simla, August 24, to 
all Local and Provincial Administrations in the country at the 
instance of Mr. John Morley. A more disingenuous document 
has not been published from the headquarteis of any civilised 
government in the world for many a long day for, under the cover of 
‘reform,’ it is the most insidious attempt ever made to protect the 
bureaucracy against the attack and criticism of the leaders of res¬ 
ponsible public opinion. 

The Circular is a double-edged weapon which cuts both ways. 
It proposes, though not in so many words, to curtail the pre¬ 
dominance and influence of the educated classes on the one side 
and accentuate religious and social differences on the other. It 
takes away with the one hand many of the privileges that the 
India Councils Act of 1892 conferred upon the informed and 
advanced sections of the people and gives them with the other 
to such classes as are still incapable of understanding what politics 
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means or comprehending the responsibility which citizenship in¬ 
volves. Instead of widening the basis of the educated electorate 
or popular franchise, the Circular seeks to inve.st certain cla‘=ses and 
communities with an amount of importance which is quite out of 
proportion to their educational fitness or political influence. It is also* 
evident that while, in one or two places in the Circular, an anxiety is 
expressed to know the mind of India, the authors of it are afraid to 
appeal directly to the masses because the Government of India have 
hitherto carefully kept out the light of knowledge from their humble 
doors. There are some shabby flings in the Circular against ‘lawyers, 
journalists and .schoolmasters’ and an undeserved laudation of 
hereditary landowners as ‘ the natural leaders of the Indian society,’ 
who are set up as a counterpoise to the professional cl.isses. 
Above all, by seeking to extend legislative recognition to all sorts 
of religious, social and caste distinctions, the Circular lays the axe 
on the growing .solidarity of the Indian people and the spirit of 
a common nationality which is now stirring the dry bones in the 
valley throughout the land. 

'I’he scheme propounded in the Circular begins by acknowledging 
‘ the advance that h.is taken place ’ within the last 20 years ‘ in the 
development of the educated classes,’ the anxiety of the landowning 
class ‘ to be offered an opportunity of expressing its views on matters 
of practical admini.stration ’ and tlie ‘ difficulty encountered by the 
Governments in India in making their measures and motives 
understood, and in correcting erroneous and often miscbicnous 
statements of tact or purpose imputed to them,’ and proci eds to 
put forward some proposals to meet the above changed condition 
of things by establishing an Imperial, and some Provincial, Advisory 
Councils, intended to be entirely distinct from the legislative 
bodies, increasing the strength of the existing Councils of the 
Empire ‘ to the fullest extent compatible with the nece.ssary 
authority of the Government,’ and ultimately by introducing some 
rules affording ‘a far greater oirportunity for systematic criticism of 
the Budget than e.xists under present arrangements.’ 

When I^ird Ri[)on conferred upon the people of India a certain 
measure of local self-government nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
it was believed to be the first of a seiics of steps which would 
ultimately lead on to representative government in India. When 
20 years ago. Lord Duffeiin discussed the advisability of granting 
some mure concessions to the educated people of India, he urged 
upon the partial and cautious adoption of the principle of election 
in the administration of India. When 3 years after. Lord Lansdowne 
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submitted some further proposals on the subject, he suggested that 
the members of the Councils ‘ ought to have, under proper safe¬ 
guards, the right of addressing questions to the Government on 
matters of public interest.’ When the India Councils Bill was passing 
through the House of Commons in 1892, several very prominent 
politicians took part in the debates over it. One of them, Mr. 
Gladstone, in according his support to the Bill on its second 
reading, held out a distinct promise that it would not be very long 
before a ‘ real living representation ’ could be granted to the people 
of India. All these statesmen were anxious to take the people 
into their confidence and widen their privileges ; none of them 
were afraid of a frank and full criticism of the measures of the 
Government in the Council Chambers of the Empire. Though the 
Viceroys of India at the close of the last century proceeded 
cautiously, there can be no doubt that they at least advanced for^ 
wards. It was, however, during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
that the pendulum of progress was swung back and a sort of active 
hostility shown to the educated community and their aspirations. 
The ground thus prepared. Lord Minto has found no difficulty to 
come forward with proposals which leave no manner of doubt 
that the Government of India are now afraid of the outlook and are 
anxious to retrace their steps backwards. The sort of nervous 
apprehension of the influence of the educated classes which the 
Circular betrays may be expedient for the purpose of reaction and 
repression, but it is not statesmanship, nor consonant with the best 
traditions of British rule in India. 

The Government of India notes the rapid development of the 
educated classes only to withdraw the confidence it has hitherto 
placed upon them, and takes away some of the privileges which have 
so long been exclusively enjoyed by them by reason of their 
intellectual equipment. The Advisory Councils are created, besides 
for consultative purposes, ' to make the motives and intentions of 
the Government better known, to correct mis-statements, and to 
remove erroneous impressions.’ In all civilised countries, all this 
is done by means of interpellations which, we learn, has failed to 
justify the anticipations of Lord Lansdowne, because, as the official 
paper has it, the meetings of the Legislative Councils ‘ are too 
infrequent to offer the means of confidential and intimate consulta¬ 
tion between Government and its subjects and the strict procedure 
by which they are restrained naturally tends to formality.’ So, 
instead of modifying the procedure which is responsible for this 
failure and insisting upon more frequent meetings of the existing 
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Councils, methods which would naturally suggest themselves to any 
rational government as the best solution of the difficulty, the Simla 
Circular proposes to effect the desired ‘ free and close consultation ' 
by instituting fresh Councils which * would receive no legislative 
sanction nor be vested with formal powers of any sort ’ nor have 
many opportunities for ‘ collective deliberations.’ Like Mr. Morley's 
‘ official conscience,’ this must be official logic. 

Instead, therefore, of conferring any further rights or privileges 
upon the classes which have given “ indubitable proof of their intel¬ 
lectual fitness,” instead of devising any means even for the more satis¬ 
factory ivorking of the District Boards and the Municipalities, 
instead of granting a larger measure of local self-government 
to the people—things which educated India has been eagerly 
looking forward to for the last ten years and more,—the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have now come forward to reduce repre¬ 
sentative and local self government to their minimum uesfulness 
and to neutralise the influence and independence of the in¬ 
tellectual classes by setting the landowners against them. The 
official Circular makes no secret of the motive of the Gov¬ 
ernment on the subject, and the fact that it has been thought 
necessary to pit one class against another and one religion 
against another religion to 'satisfy the constitutional require¬ 
ments of the Indian Empire ’ clearly indicates what is in the 
mind of the Government. 

We would concede the principle of representation of minorities 
and would very much welcome the presence of intelligent land- 
owners and Mahometans in the provincial, and even in the Imperial, 
Legislative Councils, but we would warn the Government against 
the policy of setting off one class of members against another 
merely as ‘counterpoises.’ No progressive Legislature in the world 
could be worked on such a principle. The House of Commons 
could not be run for a single day on the principle of counter¬ 
poises and set-offs. It is no doubt true that in Ireland the 
Orangemen and Protestants have their separate representation in 
the House, but they are there not to counteract the influence of the 
Roman Catholic majority but to guard the special interests of their 
own communities. The principle of the representation of minorities 
is a necessary safeguard in such Legislatures as have to deal with 
the interests of a heterogeneous people, and those of our contem¬ 
poraries which have taken exception to the election or nomination of 
landowners and Mahometans as such to seats in the Imperi|il and 
the Provincial Councils have done not only a great injustice to the 
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Government of India but also to an established principle of politics. 
And as for the Government, our quarrel with it is not about 
principle but about the motive and the procedure. Once you accept 
the principle of election, you ought not to interfere with the manner 
of it. It is no business of the State to make inquiries as to how 
many pleaders or school-masters are elected to this or that Council, 
so long as you donot find that they are unworthy of the suffrages 
of their countrymen. The people will elect whomsoever they 
please as their representatives, and no government that concedes 
the principle of election has any right to grumble at the people’s 
choice. Whenever a government, therefore, is found anxious to 
neutralise the people’s influence by introducing counterpoises to it, 
it can at once be concluded that that government is embarrassed by 
popular election and is eager to avail of a way out of the difficulty. 
And this is exactly the position in which the Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ment finds itself to-day. By conceding to the people some sort of a 
popular franchise, the white Brahmins of India think they have raised 
a Frankenstein which can only be controlled by raising another to 
cope with it. It’s this motive which seems to have induced the 
Government of India to pit the landowners against the middle classes 
and Mahometans against Hindus, and not because it has suddenly 
awakened to a sense of duty and justice regarding its treatment 
of our Mahometan fellow-brethren or of the ‘ territorial magnates 
of the land.’ And it is this sort of diplomacy that we protest 
against, and not against the principle of representation of minorities. 

The scheme under notice has been hailed by the leading London 
papers, including the Times., as one calculated to 
bridge the chasm ‘between a Government which is, 
and must inevitably remain, absolute and personal, 
and a people of whose mind that Government can often know but 
little and who themselves know so very little of the mind of the 
Government.’ If such a hope is seriously entertained in any quarter, 
we must say that it is bound to be disappointed in no time. A 
House of Peers, call it an Imperial Council or Chamber of Notables, 
has nowhere on the face of the earth been the proper interpreter of 
the wishes of the people and in every case has stood in the way of 
progress and development. The English House of Lords has failed 
to bridge the chasm between the people and the government, and 
has done nothing else all these centuries but giving a long rope to 
feudalism. It is the height of folly to create institutions in India 
which in England have proved detrimental to the best interests of 
the people at large. Still more silly is it to create a Gilded Chamber 
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in India at a time when the very party which is doing it is trying 
its level best to do away with its model in England. Perhaps we 
shall be told, as we are often told, that Asiatic conditions are quite 
different from European, and what is sauce to the goose may not be 
sauce to the gander. This is a sort of an argument which is more 
esoteric than rational and is always advanced to do duty for 
common-sense and logic. We are inclined to believe that human 
nature is nearly the same everywhere and that institutions which 
fail in one part of the world have hardly much chance of success 
elsewhere. Feudalism is dying in Europe and the thin line of 
demarcation between aristocracy and democracy is vanishing away 
everywhere in the Western world. In India too the death-knell 
of aristocracy has been sounded, thanks to English education, 
and it would be churlish to make any attempt to resusciate it. 
Aristocrats and noblemen are judged in India at the present day, 
like any other class of people, by the standard of education, culture 
and independence they possess and not by the ‘ material stake * 
they have in the country. Excepting the Government of India, 
no one who knows the peculiar constitution of Indian society would 
ever seriously believe that the landowners represent ‘the most 
powerful and stable elements in it.’ Any attempt on the part of the 
Government to induce the people to accept the landowners as their 
'natural leaders’ is bound to recoil upon it. Like the days of 
chivalry, the days of gold and plush are gone,—gone for good. 
A wave of democracy is sweeping over the world at the present 
day and its force has even reached the shores of India. Canute- 
like, Mr. Morley will soon discover that the rising wave is no 
respecter of persons and makes no difference between the East 
and the West. So, instead of helping the Indian administration 
with any real aid or stimulus, Mr. Morley is trying to raise a 
factor which is bound to prove one day, as it has proved in 
England already, a great clog on the wheel of progress. If 
the powers that be had really been sincere well-wishers of 
India, they would not have devised a scheme which can serve 
no other purpose than stand between the Government and the 
people and neutralise the forces of public opinion. The people 
would no more trust them than the Government would trust the 
people, and instead of ‘ bridging the chasm' or removing ‘ injurious 
prejudices and misconceptions ’ on both sides, the new scheme 
would only serve to alienate the great bulk the Indian population 
further from an alien and unsympathetic rule. We hope Mr. Morley 
will heed this warning in time. • 
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CANADA AS AN OBJECT-LESSON TO INDIA 

In Indin, little or notliing is known of Canada. Indians vvbo 
are familiar with the works of Rudyard Iviplinff doubtless have read 
his poem : “ Our Lady of the Rnow's.” No matter what its literary 
merits may be, broadly speaking, this poem conv(;ys an unfair 
imj^ression. It L unjust to judge Canada by this fragmentary piece 
of literature. 

liatring Kipling’s works, hardly any allusion i.s made to Canada 
and her people in the books popularly read in Hindustan. Indian 
newspapers and periodical.s rarely print items regarding the 
Dominioti. School books, histories, geographies and atlases in- 
corpoi.'itc but the nictest suggestions regarding this country, her 
resources and people. These descriptions are of such an elementary 
natuie that little information can be gleaned from them. 

Accounts in Indian publications of the trials and .struggles of 
Indian immigrants in Canada attracted some attention to that land. 
From these writings, however, little can be learned about the 
character of the country and its people. 

Canada is wealthy in agricultural, forest, fruit and mineral re¬ 
sources and fisheries. It is peopled with progressive men and 
women. Their history, though not very ancient, contains many 
object-lessons for Hindustan. The present article proposes to deal 
with one of these. 

On his first arrival in Canada, a newcomer unAvittingly causes 
ineffable pain to some of his Canadian friends. Unacquainted with 
the state of affairs prevailing on the western continent, he is apt to 
refer to Canadian institutions as “American,” He takes it for 
granted that the people of Canada residing, as they do, on the 
American continent, are as much American as citizens cf the United 
States, 
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It does not take him long to become disillusioned. He soon 
learns that the inhabitants of the United States of America, instead 
of calling themselves “ U. S. A.—^icans ”, arrogate to themselves the 
term “American”. Thus, in order to preserve his individtjal 
existence—his national entity-*-the resident of Canada is forced to 
take recourse to the term “ Canadian,” and resents being spoken of 
as an adjunct of the “ blustering, bluffing ” Yankee. 

Canadians essentially are patriotic. They intensely are loyal to 
the country in which they live and work. They have abundant 
faith in the resources of their land and talk about its coming 
greatness in a way that causes the listener to “ sit up and take notice.” 

Canadian patriotism is of an intensely virile kind. It stirs and 
sways Canadians. At times it fairly stings people—but that happens 
merely incidentally. To the credit of the Canadian it may be said 
that he is not fond of flaunting the love of his country in too 
aggressive a spirit. Cases are on record where an exhibition of 
patriotism brought about a clash between Canadians and Americans ; 
but such instances are rare, and more and more are growing rarer. 
Moreover, altercations such as these are due, in a measure at least, 
to the patronizing attitude of the Yankee who, in the exuberance of 
patriotic zeal, attempts to “ bully ” or “ bluff ” the Canadian. 

The Canadian’s love for his land is not a superficial sentiment. 
It wells up from the very depths of his heart. It is woven and 
interwoven with the fabric of his being. It is part of himself. 
Patriotism has a peculiar significance in Canada. It truly is 
Canadian—speaking strictly. 

In his poem entitled “ Canada, Our Hope And Pride,” the 

patriotic poet, Frank Lawson of London, Canada, reflects the 

sentiment characteristic of his people : 

“ We may be proud of Canada. Who is n’t of his home ? 

We’re glad to sing the praises of the land from which we come. 

But we had very nigh forgot, amid the festive cheer. 

That we had left our native land, and dreamed our home was here. 

But now you’ve set ns thinking, a haze comes o’er the view, 

And we strain our eyes with longing look across the briny blue 
And see again that little place that no commercial worth 
Can value ; for to us it is the dearest spot on earth. 

We would be proud of Canada, though she had known no past, 

And though Dame Fate no horoscope upon her future cast. 

Though we were simple farmer folk, without acknowledged place, ^ 

And artisans and tradesmen of some Ignoble race ; 

We still would feel a glory in the record standing forth. 

The annals of that youthful land of tmemen of the North: . 

There was Jewish blood hi Nazaretln-^iew not history askaace>-n'*, 

London is not all of England—Paris is all of France— . 

And when Britain realises that th^ blop^ of evuy pact > 

Of the body is as pswe as that iwhich surjgea through the heart—. ; 
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Wheo her statesiAen scorn traditions that as stninbtfhg btodks Imto Stood) 
And will frame their legislation for a world^wide Empire’s good) 

She will meet her distant subjects—noble» loyal, true and tried. 

And will know our fair Dominion—Ganada-<-ber hope and [»ride.” 

This intense patriotic spirit is instrumental in exterminating 
many vagaries. It renders it impossible for the Englishman 
settled in Canada to refer to England as his “honte.’’ To do s6 
would make him the butt of his hearer’s sarcasm. The English 
settler in Canada calls England his “old country.” He enter¬ 
tains sentiments of goodwill toward that country ; but Canada Is 
now his home—his country. Therefore his single-hearted devotion 
is given to Canada. 

Englishmen or individuals of any other nation or country who 
cannot exhibit patriotism which causes them to refer to their mother¬ 
land, their place of birth, as their “ old Country,” giving to her k 
secondary place in their affections, bestowing on Canada, their 
present and future home, the first position in their feelings and 
thoughts, have not been leavened with the genuine Canadian spirit. 
They are not considered good Canadians. “ N. G.”—no good—is 
the appellation Canadians give to folks such as these. Usually they 
live to learn better. Such as are set in their ways of thinking and 
have not adjustability to transform themselves, at least to the 
extent of giving Caesar his due, after a few years of residence in 
Canada, drift back to their “ home land or enjoy the bounty of 
Canada without giving back an adequate or just return. 

From the foregoing, it must not be concluded that Canadian 
patriotism essentially means sundering bonds with England or the 
British Empire. On the contrary, Canadians are loyal Britishers— 
respect England and love the Empire. Mark the Canadian poet's 
Words: 

“ But we were born of British stock—are kith and kin to those 
By whose brain and nerve and muscle the British Empire rose.” 

However, love for England or respect for the Empire does not 
have that reign over their hearts that they would permit England’s 
expansion or the Empire’s advancement - at the expense of their 
country. In a word, the Canadian thinks first of Canada, her Weal 
and progress and then of the Empire. Such is the e^ench of 
Canadian spirit. 

To this Canada is indebted for her advancement, devetc^m^t 
ahd progress. On it hinges the futdre of Canada* Bssenthd!ir„' 
this is Canada’s pii^otal point. 

tn this Canadian spirit the Ehglishtmn’s inordinate desite 
(he rndusttial ad^c^eot: of England, for the expansion of the 
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British Empire, by fair means or fotil, regardless of even the 
interests of the members of his own Empire, finds an effectual check. 
Canadian patriotism makes it impossible for England to expand at 
Canada’s expense. England has tried and still wishes to make a 
greater industrial and imperial Britain possible by stunting the 
growth of Canada—but the Dominion does not, will not, permit it 

If England could have her way today, Canada like India would 
exclusively be engaged in producing raw materials such as cereals 
and meats, leather and hides, and shipping them to England to 
feed its workmen and capitalists. Its raw materials would be 
turned into finished goods, making it possible for manufacturers, 
merchants, brokers, lawyers, financiers, railroad and navigation 
corporations to fatten themselves by dwarfing and stunting the 
growth of Canada. 

Canada knows better than to do this. Canada ** stands pat.** 
Canada refuses to be bled to death. 

The Canadians set their teeth and vehemently say : “ By God 1 
We will protect our country from the depredations of foes of every kind 
—from one who frankly avows enmity—^also from the cunning wretch 
whose guileful designs are disguised by professions of kinship and 
love. Our love for the old country cannot, will not, persuade us 
to allow her advancement at the expense of Canada, Our Hope 
and Pride.” 

It is good, both for Canada and England, that the Canadians 
are imbued with such spirit. England’s true glory consists in not 
swelling her size by feeding on the vitals of Canada. It ought to 
be her pride and pleasure to contribute towards Canada’s develop¬ 
ment. It is fortunate that the Dominion possesses an admirable 
and invincible spirit which proves a sort of corrective for and curbs 
the desire of England to rise in the scale of nations by holding 
down Canada. Such a policy would be suicidal to the Canadian 
Dominion-—disgraceful to England and the British Empire. 

Owing to the presence of this spirit of independence and 
patriotism, Canada is forging ahead with marvellous rapidity. Her 
home and foreign trade is expanding. Her commerce is increasing. 
Her granaries are being more and m(M:e occu[Med and iltili^d. 
Every year an increased output of wheat, barley, com and hay pushes 
itself on the market, Canada’s mineral, fruit and forest resources 
are receiving greater attention and being explored wd exploited. 
with vigor and zeal. M^ufactures of varto{is,;l^nds a^ hieing 
established throughout the length and breadth of lahd^and are 
being multiplied with incredible rapidity. Laket^ fislls, rivers and .. 
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treeks ar« being pressed into service in order to yield power ** to 
run street and electric railroads, mills and factories. In eyery 
department of life Canadians are pushing to the front-<-«nd^voring 
to check all kinds of waste^to' provide every opportunity and 
facility to the rising generation to develop the resources, expand 
trade and commerce, enlarge industries, make the most of mines, 
woods, fruit-bearing trees and agricultural lands. 

The “go-ahead-ness” of the people of Canada is remarkable. 
Canadians are in no way inferior to Americans in this respect 
The American excels the Canadian in ** enterprise but the “ enter¬ 
prise ” of the Yankee many times degenerates into recklessness. 
The Canadian is more cautious<—he is less prepared to take the 
chances—in many instances he wants to sleep over-night on a 
proposition’'before finally accepting it He, however, makes this 
up by his '* stick-to-it-iveness." Unlike his American brother the 
Canadian is less prone to indulge in flurry. Undoubtedly, for 
equal bulk of business, fewer Canadian business men entail 
physical or nervous break-downs than Americans—nervous 
prostration bemg directly traceable to eternal and uncalled-for 
hustle rather than to over-work. In a word, the Canadian business 
man goes about his work with more calmness and less “ bustle 
and bluff”. Nevertheless, “go-ahead-ness” and “push" promi¬ 
nently are discernable in Canada. They not only appear on the 
surface but permeate the whole man. 

Mr. Nanabhai Dayabhai Daru, B. Sc., B. A., A. R. S. M., Bar- 
at-Law, who at present is attached to the Geological Survey of 
Canada, writing in the Canadian Engineer, giving his impressions of 
Canada, says in relation to this : 

“ What struck me most at first was the go-ahead character of 
this new country; so much in contrast to the conditions in the old 
ones. For instance, I have seen in Canada a small town of less than 
a thousand inhabitants, supplied with water-works, a drainage system^ 
electric lights and three banks woi^king throughout the week. 1 
have known larger towns in England where a bank did business for 
three hours every Friday morning; where the streets did riot have 
theluxury of even petroleum lamps ; and where the nearest public . 
telephone office was twelve miles away. In a country like India, . 
for such a “ town ", waterworks etc., or even metalled streets would 
be out of the question ". ^ 

This ^' jgoahea^ness ** afoo is viatic in the manner in which 
Canadians provide educritionel facilities for thCtr . children of boto .. 
, sexes. ,Tbe and peoptef <w!Iectively rind 
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done all in their power to frame and give effect to a sane, judicious 
and practical educational policy. Colleges with extensive series 
of connecting buildings, universities ranking with the greatest on 
this Continent or beyond the seas, have been established. Techni 
cal, agricultural and industrial schools have sprung up in different 
parts of the country and are conducted along lines which would 
redound to the glory of nations twice or thrice as old as Canada. 
A network of primary and high schools, manual training schools 
providing carpentering and smithing classes for boys and sewing 
and cooking classes for girls, has been established from one 
coast to the other. Primary education is free and compulsory. 
Even the prairie regions, where the houses are few and scattered, 
are generously provided with rural schools. A thorough and ex¬ 
tended investigation of the educational systems of the different 
provinces of Canada convinces that in a short time the Canadian 
boy and girl will have educational facilities second to none in the 
world. 

It is instructive to study the difficulties against which the 
Canadian educator and education-legislator have to contend. The 
people of Canada are of a heterogeneous character. The popula¬ 
tion is composed of diverse elements. There are differences of 
more than one kind, of creed, color, race and nationality. 

The term “ Canadians ” always brings to mind the dish “ hash.” 
For the benefit of those who arc not acquainted wuth it, it may be 
Stated that this dish is composed of the leavings—odds and ends 
of several kinds of meats and vegetables. " Hash ” is but another 
name for a heterogeneous mess. 

English, French, German, Swedish, Norwegian, Russian, Chris¬ 
tian, anti-Christian, Catholic, Protestant, Free-thinker, Agnostic 
and Atheist—all these and many others compose this “hash” 
known as “Canadians.” 

Not long ago the French and English Canadians were cutting 
each other’s throats. Even to-day jealousies exist between these 
two large sections of Canadians. 

These difficulties have been and are being perseveringly.and 
judiciously surmounted. Education is teaching the Canadian 
children that, despite their differences, they ought to feel a pride 
for their common country and an interest for its general wel fare 
which should bind them all together as one people. 

A frequent expression on the lips of every true Canadi^ is, 
“ the greatest country in the world.” A traveler in Canada hardly 
will find a Canadian institution as the “greatest in the world”—or, 
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triumphantly and confidently predicting that his country is destined 
to have the greatest future. 

Exaggeration of this sort does not break any bones. It only 
indicates that the people of the Dominion are proud of their country 
and institutions—that a systematic effort is made to propagate 
patriotism among them. 

Everywhere in the Dominion love for flag and country is in 
evidence. The Maple Leaf, the ensign of Canada, is prominent on 
all sides. Men and women take a great pride in wearing flaglets 
on their coats and jackets. They carry them in their hands and 
adorn the inside and outside of their houses on ordinary and festive 
occasions. So great is the love for the flag that brawls have taken 
place in Canada on account of Americans insisting upon parading 
their national emblem instead of the Canadian “Maple Leaf." 

Inside and outside the schools evet ything is done calculated to 
inspire love of country in the hearts of the young of both sexes. 
“There was a mighty wise little woman,” writes the editor of a 
leading paper, ' I once heard of, who had a way of inventing many 
odd devices to inspire her children with a fervant love of their 
country. ‘Your country and you are one,’ the mother would say, 
‘you cannot rejoice yourself and leave her out.’ She taught her 
smallest child this reverence for the country. When she played the 
evening song for them to sing around the piano, the last notes they 
carried to their bed with them were the notes of the National hymn. 
And never they were taught, no matter where they were, must they 
hear that song unless they stood with their caps and hats off. The 
little mother went to her last sleep years ago and her sons, now sane 
and intelligent men, are not blind to the faults of their country. But 
Canada is their mother. They had been taught to love her. They 
never will disgrace her, depend upon that. 1 hey have that patrio¬ 
tism which is one of the strongest forces to uplift a human soul.” 

Results of teachings like these always are gratifying. As time 
goes on, more and more the French Canadian is feeling disposed to 
forget that his ance.stors came from France—that he speaks a 
different language—that his religion is not the same as that of the 
Canadian whose forefathers came from England that bitter recri¬ 
mination and jealousy existed at one time between England and his 
“old country”—tliat, in fact, the fires of animosity still are smoul¬ 
dering. 

On the other hand, the English Canadian is elinnnating some of 
his snobbery—trying to eradicate imperiousness from his character. 
More and more he feels the foolishness of believing as a part of his 
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religion that the Englishman will dominate the world on the 
principle of the “survival of the fittest." He realises that belief in 
“divine right" is too arrogant and old-fashioned a dogma to be 
permitted to exist in this century. 

More and more Frenchmen and Englishmen residing in Canada 
show a disposition to meet each other half-way, to unite and pull 
together as Canadians. 

The spirit is “catching." It is communicating itself to all kinds 
and conditions of Canadians. It is touching to witness the pat¬ 
riotism exhibited by some phlegmatic Dutchman, or stolid Swede, 
or effervescent Italian, who but a few months ago came from 
Europe, tell in miserable, broken English, impossible almost to 
understand, of his love for his “home"—the Land of the Maple 
Leaf. An ineffably sweet thrill passes through the listener at the 
mention by the fledging-Canadian of his loyally to the land of his 
adoption and bis genuine interest in “booming" Canada. 

It is fortunate for the Dominion that Canadians are developing 
the “ boom ” spirit—the desire to advertise their country. I'he 
material resources of Canada arc so varied and vast, and still barely 
touched, the population is so small and the climate so little under¬ 
stood in other parts of the world that any anjount of advertising 
seems inadequate. 

British Columbia, acknowledged to be the richest province of 
Canada, is most thinly populated. Its 395,610 square miles have 
but two hundred and fifty thousand residents according to the 
latest and most sanguine figures. 

Recently the Canadians have taken in hand the advertising of 
their country. Already they have reduced the art of advertising 
to a science. Railroad, navigation and real estate companies, those 
who have to dispose of fruit-growing, forest, mineral and agricultural 
land, as well as the government, are making herculean efforts to 
acquaint the people of Europe with conditions in Canada. 

In the Dominion, railroads are being pushed ahead of popula¬ 
tion. 'rhis is an entirely different phase of progress from that which 
anywhere or anytime else existed. When population is unloaded 
in trainloads in this country, which is new in every sense of the 
word, doubtless there will be some difficulty in getting the new 
comers settled. Once the immigrants are absorbed in horticulture, 
fisheries, mines, agriculture, forest-cutting and other industries, 
a great future is sure to dawn upon Canada. 

The evidence is on every side that Canada in time is destined 
to grow extremely wealthy—not rich in the sense of mere dollars, 
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but wealthy in its people, their manner of living, in the ideas which 
actuate them—wealthy in the widest sense of the woid. 

A careful survey of the situation and a tlioughtful analysis of 
the industrial conditions both in India and Canada result in the 
conclusion that it would have been inipossilde f<'r the Canadians 
to make the mat* rial progress whii-h is v he wotu'er of the woild 
to-day but (or then hheial, tree, sol! goveiniiig institutions. 'I'he 
people could not have the incentive to strive nor the inclination 
to develop the countiy, nor could they take the pride tJic) do in 
their laud if they were not self-governing. Self-government 
impresses itself as the main spring i>l this marvelous devel¬ 
opment 

'1 ho creative powot that brought us all into existence never 
would have gi\en e.ich human being a flee will iiiiK^ss it was meant 
lo be exeicised. It this bo true in repaid to the individual, it must 
also he true in regaid to dial collection ot indu iduals caUed a people 
or a nation. 

It goes without 'ying that there mast be organisation in Unit 
people or nation. li.tcb (ree-will unit must give \\a> to a degree 
Itir llie gLiieial good. This implies a wilhngru'ss and ahilily to 
sihimU the lights of the individual to the goc-d of the whole com¬ 
munity. SeK govci nnieiit does nut sigi Ilf) mire meek submission. 

It means law-.baking. It signifies exccuiive pov.tr c>eriisLd 1 >> a 
rnprosei talive clio.jen by fret will “deiiviiig tlu-ir just jiowcis fiom 
the comment of lire governed.” 'I'ho inherent nglit of tiic people to 
pass upon the action^ of, auJ change, tii...u repiosentaiive — in other 
words, eoueation—is lundamen'al for sei!-go\eniment. 

What arc the intalhble tests for capaeity for self-goveiament ? 
What Country now enjoying sell-govermnent satisfied these tests 
befoie being entrusted with autononious gf.vernment ? How was it 
ascertained? No countiy can be economically or effieitnily governed * 
unle'ss the people Jiavc the power to em[)loy (.hecks where they find 
disappointment in results. The people aloii' can say wliether the 
government is all they desire. Ihe foteignci, howsoever well 
yieaning, is there only for u time and tor a I'urposc, .nid that purpose ; 
his own. Ignorant of the language and feciings of tiie people, he 
cannoi collate tire data from which accurately to sound their needs 
and aspirations. It is better to make mistakes in self-government 
than be continually excluded from participation on the ground of 
supposed inability to self-government. 

If the people of India wish to provide the opportunity, in the 
Canadian sense of the word, to their children, they must rest assured 
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that no alien government can understand their wants and aspirations! 
or will have the honesty of purpose to do so. 

Only government of the people, by the people and for the people, 
will do this for India. And, Hindustan never will grow nor prosper 
until her children have the opportunity. • 

What Canada has done, what Canada is doing, what Canada 
hopes to accomplish, India can do and aspire to accomplish. 

If, in Canada, peoples of all countries and nations can unite, 
forget their invidious distinctions of caste, color and creed, even of 
language and social customs, there yet is hope for India. 

'I’he most potent community of interest that binds together the 
discordant factors of the different sections of Canadians is that they 
live in the same country, that a good or bad administration, internal 
and external, is for the good or bad of all. Divided, they will fall, 
they feel ; united, they will stand. Thus it is that they pull together, 
entertain toleration for one another, and, sinking distinctions and 
differences, as mttch as they can, they make each other’s weal and 
woe their own. 


AGRICULTURE VS. INDUSTRY 

The interest of our landowners in the progress of agriculture is 
perhaps inferior to that of none in India. It is vital and supreme. 
In Bengal there are 916 estates in respect of each of which the land- 
owners pay an annual Government revenues of Rs. 5,000 and up¬ 
wards. They may, therefore, be classed as rich landholders. These 
gentlemen and noblemen have evinced no practical interest in the im¬ 
provement of their estates, beyond what is just necessary to prevent 
them from actual deterioration. If all the zemindars of Bengal 
could associate for the purpose of starting a few agricultural asso¬ 
ciations in typical districts—districts widely varying in natural and 
physical characteristics—and would introduce improved methods of 
agriculture on scientific lines in the estates or portions of estates 
comprised in those districts, what a glorious vista of prosperity and 
wealth would open up before many years were over ! They have 
influence, they have leisure and, above all, they possess the power 
to create and promote an associative spirit among their tenants. If 
these are supplemented by an annual sum commensurate with their 
incomes, a complete and practical scheme of agricultural organisa¬ 
tion could be inaugurated without difficulty. 'Phe British Indian 
Association of Calcutta, for example, numbers on its rolls some of the 
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richest and most enlightened representatives of the landed aristocracy 
of the Province. Unfortunately, its activities are confined to political, 
civic or commercial topics : in fact, it embraces in its functions 
every conceivable subject of interest and importance with the ex¬ 
ception of the one in which it is most vitally interested. From 
motives of self-interest, if not of patriotism, the members may find it 
advantageous to reconstruct the Association on a more economic 
basis and make a serious endeavour to improve and develop an 
industry, which, if scientifically conducted, will prove a highly 
profitable source of investment. Let me illustrate my point by an 
example : The gross area of the 916 consideiable estates (exclud¬ 
ing the petty ones) is about 40 million acres. If the productive 
capacity of an acre could be increased by six annas (i.e. 2 annas 
per bigha) the gross wealth of Bengal would be increased by one 
and a half crores of rupees. A larger increment in the productive 
capacity could, of course, result in a proportionate increase of 
wealth. Is this, I ask, too insignificant a gain to call forth the 
energy and enterprising spirit of our landlords, and is it too feeble 
a stimulant to create among them a spirit of co-operation ? I hope 
they will make an experiment : if they succeed, their prosperity and 
wealth will be the envy and applause of an industrial province ; if 
they fail, the loss will neither be ruinous nor irretrievable. Already 
foreign capital and enterprise have begun to enter the field of agri¬ 
cultural exploitation ; in the Central Provinces, European capitalists 
have taken up the cultivation of sisal hemp, and a lease of Govern¬ 
ment forest land has been granted in the Sambalpur District for 
the purpose. It behoves the landowners of the country to arrest 
the further progress of the Europeanisation of agriculture and to 
prevent foreigners from a participation in the natural wealth of the 
country which legitimately belongs to her sons. 

The means by which knowledge of the improved methods of 
agriculture can be disseminated are circumscribed by the peculiar 
conditions of the country. 'I'he foremost factor in this process is 
co-operation. In Ireland, whose case is closely analogous to that 
of India, and whose agriculture and domestic industries are the 
only sources of national wealth, the growth of a spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion has achieved remarkably practical results within the last fifteen 
years. The country has emerged from her position of agricultural 
decadence and her complete subjection to the adverse and 
malignant influences of foreign competition, solely through the 
development of a national co-operative spirit. The spirit was 
roused by ,the economic, propaganda spread by an earnest and 
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enlluisiastic hand of patriots who brouj'ht th'- rnovement into being, 
ft has overcome th<‘ obstructive prejnd'ccs of the people, their apa'hy 
and their suspicions Tlie oignnisation of agricultural societies 
was tlie next step forward in the salvation of the depiosscd Irish 
faimer. My idea is that the British Indian .Association of Calcutta 
and the Landholders’ Association of Bnnki[)ore, as Central Boards, 
should organise an agricultural society in each district. These 
societies should enrol as its members the principal cultivating land- 
holdeis of the locality, and should be pr< sided over by the local 
Zemindar or pattiidar. The function.s of the .society should be to 
disseminate, through au itinerant instructor or instructors, advanced 
ideas of scientific cultivation, illuminated by experiments whore 
necessary. It .should advise the people as to the best and most 
profitable crops,—both foreign .and domestic—as to double ctop.s, 
how soils suited to the culture of specially vain,able plants may be 
prepart'd, how commercial products c.an be grown, and how 
gradually agricultural industries might be nurtured. It should also 
undertake to distribute, or sell on the easiest terms, the best quality 
of seeds and manures, and if po'^sible, ke ;p in stock selected kind.s 
of improved agricultural inipUuuenus or machinery both lor ex- 
pcrimeirtal purposes and for loan to the villagers. It should grant 
subsidies or rewards for the successful culture ot those products 
which add materially to the nation.al wealth oi solve an economic 
difficulty. It should also ai range to deli\er lectures oi give de- 
monstiations m a popular style on the elementary principles of 
hygiene, domestic economy, thrift, cleanliness, and other subjects of 
practical interest or value. Other facilities might also be extended 
which would ensure to the riots success or encouiagement in their 
humble occupation. Under the control ancl supervision of the 
society .a dairy might be establislrcd at every impoitant centre of 
population ; and the society might also organise institutions for the 
promotion of industries subsidiary to agriculture, such as the pre¬ 
paration of banana fibre, .and banana meal, of coconnut butter, pre- 
Sfirvation of fruits or dairy produce for commercial purposes &c. 
The society under the ausptce.s of the local or municipal Board 
should hold periodically .an agriculluial exhibition in which the 
fullest instruction and information reg irding the t-xhibits should be 
su}iplied to the vill.agers or to their representatives. The all-India 
Agricultural Exhibition organised by the Indian National Congress 
h.as come to he regarded as an annual ‘spectacular amusement,* 
and serves no useful purpose in the economy of rural life*; whereas 
the sole and real object of an agricultural exhibition should be to 
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stimulate the active interest of the rural, and not of the urban, 
population, in the value and use of the exhibits. The Congress 
exhibitions are open to a limited class of visitors who can afford 
to purchase admittance ; and their influence as educative institu¬ 
tions does not reach the class for which they are specially held. 
The proposed District exhibitions, to which admittance should be 
free, should stimulate competition for the culture of products for 
whicli the soil and climate of the tract arc specially fitted by nature, 
or which can be gnnvn by specially scientific methods. No useful 
purpose is served by holding agricultural exhibitions in industrial 
centres. It must be rememben'd that agriculture is a rural, and 
manufactures arc an urban, industry ; and that the village and the 
town are respectively favourable for the industry most congenial to 
each. The society should he financed by the State, the local or 
municipal board and the zemindar, who should contribute in fair 
shares. The agricultural banks referred to in the first article and 
the society should work on parallel lines—the one supplementing 
the w’oik of the other. 

The above are the bare outlines of a scheme for agricultural im¬ 
provement, which, in my humble view, will be found suitable in 
this country. Agriculture, being the staple industry of 65 per cent 
of the population of India, is replete with immense possibilities for 
their welfare, 'rimse who advocate industrial development as a 
substitute for agricultural, in promoting the material wealth of India, 
will be struck with the economic condition of the little kingdom of 
Denmark whicli is a living example of what agriculture and 
agricultural industries c.an achieve in the progress of national 
prosperity. The national wealth per head of population of Denmark 
is ;£2^o, against ^^247 of England, ;;^224 of France, p^2i6 of 
Holland, and ^165 of Switzerland. In 1893, Denmark exported 
butter, eggs and b.acon to the value of 8 millions ; to-day the value 
is over 15 millions. The remarkable strides which Denmark has 
made in these dairy products ought to convince our countrymen 
of the immense possibilities for Indian agricultural products. The 
Danish farmer lives a life of great simplicity, contentment and 
affluence. He has no debts beyond those incurred on the purchase 
of lands. “ The younger men and women are well-dressed, ivitkout 
finery, being neatly and plainly attired in suitable clothes...The 
women appear to have no desire for silks, ribbons, or feathers, these 
being considered not only a luxury, but a waste of money, which 
might be more profitably employed.” “ Diligence and industry 
seemed, to be the keynote to every person’s work-—with the house- 
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vife, cleanliness, order and comfort for her husbAnd and fomfly 
seemed to be her object.” ** The highest in the land are j^iid to 
associate with the humblest artisan or farm labourer in the conscious¬ 
ness that the outcome of such assodation will be to strengtheil the 
intellectual energies of the nation, and elevate the wealth producer’s 
conception of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship.”* fiTo* 
poverty apparently exists in the country—poverty which is the inevit¬ 
able accompaniment of the introduction of steam and electric power 
machinery; but there are a few cases of honest poverty in the 
towns, Denmark, from the above description, appears to be 
without exaggeration a little paradise of health, wealth and cod* 
tentment set in our mundane earth. It exemplifies the remarkable 
fact that agriculture is capable of ennehing a country without 
producing the evils of industrialisation—viz the poverty of the 
unemployed, the vices and miseries of factory life, the deceits and 
trickeries of trade, the lust for gold and the luxuries of civilisation. 
Rural life is free from turmoils and complexities, the battle and 
struggle of a ruthless and strenuous competition. In a rural com¬ 
munity, there is wealth without greed, there is health without its 
demoralising luxuries, there is peace without idleness, there is 
contentment without want. If India is administered on these lines, 
she can be as happy, as wealthy, and as contented'as Denmark. 

India cannot afford, without greatly prejudicing her predominant 
interests, to suffer her agriculture to fall into neglect and decay, in 
the same way as great Britain did, when in pursuance of the Free 
Trade creed, she showed the seeds of the ultimate ruin of her agricul¬ 
tural prospects in order to protect her industries and expand her 
foreign commerce. The code of political economy applicable to great 
Britain must differ in essential points from the code applicable to 
India. The factors for reproducing wealth are land, labour and 
capital. In the one country land and labour are dear, but capital 
is cheap ; in the other the first two are cheap, but capital is dear. 
There are also other wide divergences in the two countries in respect 
of their physical and political conditions. Hiese considerations do 
not render a single code of economics either advantageous or suitable 
for both. If India even comes down from her f^ricultural eminence, 
she will have no world-wide industry to fall back upon as her national 
support; and I very much doubt if great Britain uritl oom$ to her 
rescue if such a moment in her economic existence ever arrives. . 

I believe, and firmly too^ .^that India’s aalvadon is tp sougid i 
not in large manufacturing industrtesv {x) W & - 
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of agrieulturo and agric^tunt! itidQAri6$; 
dtation of her mdtgeno^ arts and inanufaetq^. The ‘e<^ 
nomic theory that the successful competidon of India #rth 
such formidable industrial rivals as Cheat. Britain, d^osanyi 
Japan or the United States^ is possible fit all times arid 
under all circumstances, is the dream of enthusiastic patriots. It 
roust not be forgotten that the commercial prosperity of Great 
Britain is the product of a combination oi pb)^ical, moral and pol^ 
tical circumstances which have not been witnessed in the history'of 
India. “ The most casual traveller through England toriay could 
hardly fail to remark that a very large part of national mdus^ is 
concentrated in the northern counties....These northern counties 
where water power, as well as coal and iron, is to be found, have 
attracted to them the textile industries for which they afford both 
mechanism and power on the easiest terms.'^ ** Political, moral and 
industrial changes are closely interconnected and react on one an* 
other....Political views not only control the application of national 
wealth, but affect Its increase. Industrial progress has often been 
stimulated new political aims and conditions. Changes in the 
constitution of society, and in the police and foreign relations of the 
country, have given an altered framework to which our industry and 
commerce have time after time been forced to adapt themselves. 
The marriage of Edward III with Philippa, the severities of Alba, 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had conspicuous results in 
England ; the aims of the Angevin’s to set our towns free to carry on 
a prosperous trade; the ambition of later days led to the formation of 
our colonists and the successful struggle for mercantile supremacy 
... ... Our national polity is not the direct outcome of our economic 
conditions; whereas, time after time, our industrial life has been 
directly and permanently affected by political affairs—and politics 
are more important than economics in English History/’* 

The climatic and physical characteristics of Great Britain 
have no less influenced her industries than politics. They 
are one of the determining factors, of the conditions of labour. 
The inhabitants of a temperate country, where the necessaries 
of life cannot be procured without great effort, and sometimri$ by 
conflict with nature, must be possessed of energy, powers of en¬ 
durance, and vigour of mind, which need not be the indtlpeh^ritc 
possessions of the inhabitants of a country provided with "natural 
plenty. The insular situation of Great Britain has endowed the 
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race with a hardihood, a power of resistance, and an independence 
which cannot be acquired by a people living under enerv.iting 
influences. The physical and political conditions which have 
moulded the British nation and given a vigour and vitality to 
its industry are entirely different from those prevailing in India. 
Another great disadvantage under which India labours at present 
is that neither she nor the Government of India enjoys a fiscal 
autonomy. The whole tariff policy of India is guided and con¬ 
trolled by H. M.'s Government, which is the final arbiter of her 
commercial destiny. Trade and commerce are the dominating 
factors in the policy of British administration, which is influenced 
to a large extent by the mercantile school of politicians at home. 
The Government of India have no voice in the commercial relations 
of the two countries, far less in determining an independent com¬ 
mercial policy. “ Measures affecting the tariff touch such subjects 
which are not exclusively an Indian concern. 'I’hey influence the 
prosperity of trade and industry outside the confines of India and 
they relate to matters on which H. M’s Government is in constant 
negotiation with foreign powers. Such considerations may furnish 
important elements in considering the expediency of financial 
proposals ; but they are necessarily less fully within the cognisance 
of the Indian than of the Imperial Government.”* The Government 
of India have of late denounced the so-called Stvadeshi movement 
and have promulgated various orders and resolutions for the 
development of wh.it they style ‘honest’ swadeshi. On the other 
hand, they have countenanced the growth of joint-stock enterprise, 
the establishment of technical schools and college.s, and the effoits 
of private individuals and associations to give Indians a foreign 
education in various branches of technical instruction. But I ask, 
if all these professions are sincere, and will they remain sincere 
to the bitter end ? Those who have watched the history of British 
politics in India during the last 50 years must have observed that 
official sympathy, official assistance and official favours have emanat¬ 
ed from a Government obsessed with a sense of pronounced in¬ 
equality between the rulers and the ruled. Fifty years ago a 
big chasm separated the rulers and the ruled in point of education, 
self-respect and other characteristics of healthy manhood. The 
chasm is now slowly being bridged over, and the two parties are 
approaching each other in a spirit of healthy rivalry. This 
spirit is intolerable to a race which has dominated the intellect 
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and morals of their subjects for the tast century and a half. If a 
subject race does not meekly submit to the moral and physical 
force of the ruling race, or acknowledge its inferiority, the 
situation engendered thereby is called a political crisis; and 
such a crisis has now arisen. A similar crisis in the economic 
situation is yet far off, but signs of its birth are now in evidence* 
Fifty years ego, the Government advocated education and 
anticipated with glory and delight the advent of a period of 
political freedom and the growth of political aspirations among 
the people of India. That period has now arrived—but it has 
brought with it regrets and disappointments. Fifty years hence 
our rulers, however enthusiastic in their support of true Swadeshi 
they may now be, will not behold with equanimity a situation in 
which India presents an unassailable front as a commercial rival 
of Great Britain. Self-interest will then get the better of her moral 
scruples and she will not hesitate to extinguish honest Swadeshism^ 
by all means in her power, military or legislative, if it will grow 
strong and vigorous enough to threaten or imperil her trade in the 
Indian market. 

The industrial prosperity of Germany is the result of environment 
and competition—of the inevitable struggle for national supre¬ 
macy carried on under circumstances highly favourable to 
success. The progress of the Empire may be dated from the 
termination of the Franco-German War in 1871, when she received 
the Frencli war indemnity of two hundred million pounds sterling. 
This gave her a splendid start in her career of progress; for the 
whole amount was expended on various works of public and adminis¬ 
trative improvements, and the Government was enabled, with the 
help of the national revenues set free in this way, to direct its efforts 
to the organisation and development of an extensive and thorough¬ 
going scheme of industrial and technical education. The protective 
policy of 1879 is no less responsible for her national progress. “The 
duties were high enough to confer a distinct benefit on the products 
of national industries and agriculture in competing with similar 
products from abroad. They were not, however, placed at such a 
level as to impede the producer’s natural ability or to prevent his 
keeping the cost of production and all other expenses connected 
with an energetic competition for the markets of the world, as low 
as possible. Since that time the Imperial Government have always 
followed the principle of not only affording a struggling industry 
initial, but also continuous, protection afterwards whenever foreign 
competitors materially thereatened its prospects. The protective 
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system appears to have been favourable to a rapid expansion of 
foreign trade,"* The inevitable result of this policy which 
has been vigorously and steadily pursued for the last thirty 
years is the industrial supremacy of Germany of which we have 
so much evidence today. Can India successfully compete with 
Germany under these circumstances ? I must answer emphatically 
in the negative. 

The case of Japan is similar. The country, homogeneous, as it is, 
in religion, language and in national sentiment, became awakened 
to a sense of its national importance. It enjoyed the 
political advantages of a free government, which directed its fiscal 
and commercial policy, controlled its education, and encouraged 
the birth of national spirit, vigour and morality. As a result we 
see the Japan of to-day emerging as the industrial rival of Germany 
and Great Britain. Are the conditions of India analogous ? And 
can the present conditions of India produce the same results here ? 
I must again answer with an emphatic ‘No’. It cannot be expected 
that under her present moral and political conditions, the industrial 
spirit of India will be roused to such activity that she will overtake 
the great rivals in the race. The ideals she should always place 
before her are the agricultural systems of Canada, New Zealand, the 
United States or Denmark. If I may be permitted to hazard an 
opinion, the power and greatness of the United States consist 
not so much in her wonderful scientific achievements and their 
application to the daily use of life, as to the command she holds 
over other countries—especially the United Kingdom—as a great 
purveyor of their food. Great Britain is indeed a power : but 
experience has shown that, in spite of her command over an almost 
unlimited resource of capital, she is weak on account of her depend¬ 
ence on other countries for nearly three-fourths of her food require¬ 
ments. She at last realised the grave situation engendered by this 
perpetual state of dependence, specially in time of war, and a 
Royal Commission with Lord Balfour of Burleigh as Chairman was 
appointed in January 1904 to investigate the subject and suggest 
remedies. The Commission, while admitting the gravity of the 
situation, rely on the faithful observance of the rule of International 
Law, and on the variety of the sources from which the food supply 
of the country is drawn. They also admit that a rise in prices of 
wheat is inevitable, which will, of course, result in an economy of 
consumption, and in the use of its substitutes. They regard, how- 
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ever, with much concern the effect of this rise—^which maf be smj 
high on account of the war panic->^n the condition of the poorer 
classes who will be the &rst to feel the pinch. The poorer classed 
who will be actually affected number ts millions out of 43; and the 
economic effect will not be so inconsiderable as is assumed to be< 
A number of remedies are suggested to ensure a sufficient stock of 
food in the country in times of panic and danger—^but this, in my 
view, is the least important part of the Report. With all deference to 
the optimistic views held by the Commision, the danger of the 
position, which has been clearly explained and repeatedly brought 
home by publicists and economists, cannot be wholly ignored. The 
whole Report is pervaded by a sense of alarm and danger ; and how* 
ever skilfully one may try to belittle them, they cannot be wholly 
disregarded. Here, then, is an example which should not be with¬ 
out its lessons in India. She cannot afford to buy food from over 
the seas for her own consumption, and the wealth and material 
prosperity of the ryots must, for all time to come, depend on the 
value in the market of the surplus produce of their land. If this 
surplus ever showed any symptoms of shrinkage in pursuance of 
the shortsighted policy of fostering industry at the cost of agriculture, 
and of diverting the agriculturists from their industrious and healthy 
rural pursuits to factory life in towns, the country will be exposed 
to all the evils of modern industrialism which our countrymen can 
imagine. The food production of India must, in her existing 
fiscal and commercial condition, not only be sufficient to feed her own 
producers without cost, but to pay her foreign obligation and at the 
same time put some cash into their pockets to enable them to pur* 
chase imported necessaries of life. The more the purchasing power 
of the people is increased by this means, the greater will it con¬ 
tribute to the taxation of the country, with the result that both 
the individual and the nation will rise in the scale of material 
wealth. 

The soil and climate of India, no less than the habits of the 
people and the cost of production, are eminently favourable to 
successful competition in agriculture with foreigners. There 
appear to be more glorious possibilities for India in the improve¬ 
ment of her agriculture than in the formation of new and costly 
industrial organisations. If the productive capacity of an acre of 
cultivated land could be increased in money-value by 6 annas—^ 
which is not absolutely unattainable under a scientific and intensive 
method—'the agricultural wealth of the country would be increased 
by about* 9 erores of rupees a year. This is equivalent to 
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interest at 6 percent, on a capital investment of 150 crores of rnpees. 
Can the co-operation of the whole population of the British Indian 
Empire produce an association of capital so gigantic in magnitude 
as this to promote industrial capitalism ? And is there any hope 
of increasing the national wealth by 9 crores a year by means of any 
industrial organisations that we can at present think of ? Yet how 
easy and practicable it is to increase the yield per bigha by only two 
annas ! In the Report of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture for 1904, the Secretary speaks of the farm products of the 
country as unthinkable aggregates.” It is with pride and gratifica¬ 
tion in the consciousness of the superiority of agriculture to industry 
that he writes ; An occupation that has produced such an un¬ 
thinkable value as one aggregating 5 billion dollars within a year 
may be better measured by some comparisons. All the gold mines 
of the entire world have not produced, since Columbus discovered 
America, a greater value of gold than the farmers of this country 
have produced in wealth in two years ; this year's product is over 
six times the amount of the capital stock of all national banks ; 
it comes within three-fourths of a billion dollars of equalling the 
value of the manufactures of 1900, less the cost of materials used; 
it is twice the sum of our exports and imports for a year ; it is 
two and a half times the gross earnings from the operations of the 
railways; it is three and a half times the value of all minerals 
produced in this country, including coal, iron ore, g(^d, silver and 
quarried stone.” 

1 can easily imagine that agriculture is capable of producing 
similar results in India if those that are interested in land will co-oper¬ 
ate for its improvement. The industries best suited to Indian habits 
of life are those that provide employment for the largest number of 
artisans and manufacturers in their respective spheres of hereditary 
occupations. Steam and electric power factories provide occupa¬ 
tion for a particular class of labour ; but there exists in the country 
a vast mass of industrious poor, including women, whose lot can 
never be improved by the multiplication of mills and factories, 
because they consider it degrading to work side by side with the 
lowest class of professional labourers. It is desirable to harness 
the energies of this class of people which are at present running to 
waste and to make the most profitable use of them in the labour 
market. The industries in which they can be adyantageously em¬ 
ployed are mostly manual industries carried on in the homes of the 
artisans and are generally known as cotb^e or indigenous indus¬ 
tries. The greatest patriot of India is he who by his kiK>wie^e» 
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experience, energy or power of co-operation succeeds in improv¬ 
ing existing industries or to galvanise into life the moribund ones» 
It is neediss to give a complete catalogue of the different kinds of 
indigenous industries pursued in the different parts of India ] but the 
following may be cited as the most important: the weaving of 
Bengal and Madras; the stone carving of Orrisa, Rajputana, the 
United Provinces and Central India; the ivory carving of Murshida- 
bad, Delhi, Mysore and Burma; the silk manufactures of Murshida- 
bad, Assam, Kashmir and Benares; the gold and silver filigree work 
of Orrisa and Dacca; the wood-carving of Mysore, Bombay, 
Burma and the Punjab; the carpet manufacture of Mirzapore; the 
painted ware of Jaipore, Peshawar and Kashmir; the enamelled 
ware of Jaipore, Delhi, Lucknow and Benares ; the inlaid marble 
work of Agra; and the pottery work of various places in India. 
These productions of art have always been the admiration of the 
civilised world.; but they are gradually falling into decay. The chief 
difficulty connected with their development is to find a market. 
The fashion of the country has undergone a decided change— 
whether for the better or for the worse, the people cannot judge: 
Our nobility and gentry have no longer a taste for our world-famed 
Kashmir shawls and the Dacca muslins : they prefer western style 
both in their social and domestic life. The purchasing capacity of 
the middle and lower classes, unless the articles wanted are 
necessaries or moderate luxuries, does not count for much in the 
market. The problem, therefore, is how to revive the old taste; 
and it is not, 1 believe, incapable of solution. If a powerful 
central organisation could be formed for the advertisement of our 
art wares, having branches in different parts of the country affiliated 
to it, there is a probability that the love of the people for the 
productions of their own country may be revived by a continued 
and powerful appeal to their taste. But this requires a fund of energy, 
enterprise and capital, which our patriots and countrymen cannot 
conceivably command; and for the present, therefore, they must be 
content with what the “ Indian Stores” and similar other smaller 
institutions are doing on a humble scale in this particular,field of 
action. The Indian Stores’ has proved a highly profitable concern; 
and it is surprising that motives of gain do not bring out capital 
from the hoards of the rich to be invested in similar concerns which 
are at once productive and patriotic. 

Besides the arts, mentioned above, in which skilled labour is 
necessary, there are various minor occupations and handicrafts which 
are at present carried on with no particular intelligence and dull* 
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Among these may be mentioned) as the most common,«^arden* 
ing, carpentry and joinery, straw plaiting, basket making, tailoring, 
hosiery, masonry, shoe-making, needle-work, lace making, embroidery, 
millinery, and dress making, book binding, packing, modelling in 
clay or wood, cutlery and iron-work etc. An immense improvement 
can be eifected in these minor brances of industry, by what is called 
technical education. The term has been used adnauseum in the 
press and on the platform ; but I use it here in the sense in which 
Prof. Perry used it, viz, '* an education in the scientific and artistic 
principles which govern the ordinary occupations in any industry. 
It is neither a science nor an art, nor the teaching of a handicraft. 
It is that without which, a master is an unskilful master, a workman 
is an unskilled workman, a clerk or a farmer, an unskilled clerk 
or a farmer.'’ It implies, in its simplest significance, as I 
understand it, the application of ordinary intelligence, com- 
monsense and skill by which a manufacturer is enabled to pro¬ 
duce works of better style, finish and symmetry, and of higher 
usefulness and value. It may be possible by the application 
of such technical knowledge to adapt the products to the varying 
fashion and requirements of the times, and to attract more extensive 
patronage. This technical knowledge should be applied to every 
variety of article in daily use, and the production of which makes a 
man useful member of society in his own particular line of occu¬ 
pation. There is an urgent and premising need in India for this kind 
of elementary technical education by which a carpenter may be a 
skilled carpenter, a blacksmith may be a skilled blacksmith, and a 
gardener, a skilled gardener. 1 suggest, with this object, the establish¬ 
ment of a technical school in every district, under the patronage of 
our wealthy men, to be maintained by the joint effort of the State 
and the district and municipal Boards, and designed to impart 
elementary practical instruction in as many branches of the parochial 
industries as are suited to the aptitudes and pre-occupations of the 
villager sor calculated to supply local needs or to please popular taste. 
A general spread of elementary technical knowledge, under a syste¬ 
matic and practical course of training will gradually supersede 
crude and unskilled methods of manufacture, improve the workman¬ 
ship, attract the patronage of the people, enhance the value of 
the outturn, and ultimately redound to the advantage of the manu¬ 
facturer. No costly organisation seems to me to be necessary. A 
district technical school of the most modest descripdon pan be main¬ 
tained at a monthly cost of Rs aoo with an initial expenditure of 
Rs. 1,000. This small charge may be apportioned between, the Cov- 
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eminent, the municipal or local board and the zaminder in certain 
reasonable shares. 

It is now necessary to estimate the cost of the district agricub 
tural societies and to devise ways and means for their maintenance. 
There are 350 districts in the whole of British India, and if we have 
on the average one society in each district, there will be 350 societies. 
The average monthly cost of each society may be taken to be 
Rs. 5,000, including grants and subsidies to the agriculturists, the 
pay of the itinerant instructors, the cost of the exhibitions &c. 
The total annual cost of the 350 district societies would therefore 
be a crore and a half. Of this sum, 100 lakhs might be provided by 
the Government, 75 of which will come out of the re-constituted 
famine insurance grant and 35 out of the normal grant under 
“ scientific and other minor departments.” The balance, 50 lakhs, 
might be divided between the zemindars and local bodies in the 
ratio of their respective capacities. The ordinary income of all 
mofussil municipalities is about 250 lakhs, and of the district and 
local boards, about 400 lakhs of rupees—total 650 lakhs. A contri¬ 
bution of 5 per cent, on their income by these local bodies would 
produce an annual sum of 32^ lakhs. The balance, 17}^ lakhs, 
may reasonably be contributed by zemindars and other private 
individuals. 

The Government is accustomed to prophesy the failure of 
political institutions whenever there is a talk of implanting them 
in India. But it seems to be confident of the success of other institu¬ 
tions—judicial, educational, or economic—which it has introduced 
into India as faithful imitations of the western models. The people, 
however, know, whether the Government admits it or not, that its 
administration of justice has been a failure, in so far as it is ruinously 
expensive and offer too tempting facilities for litigation ; its land 
revenue system has been a failure in certain provinces, because 
of the periodical settlements conducted by unsympathetic and 
in experienced officers assisted by corrupt subordinates which have 
now led to the gradual pauperisation or indebtedness of the 
peasantry; the education system has been a failure because it 
aimed too much at intellectual culture; the system of local 
self-government has been a failure, because it was introduced 
before the political education of the people was well advanced ' 
and worked under excessive official surveillance ; the administra- * 
tion of criminal law has been a failure because it was entrusted 
in the hands of officials who severed all touch with the people ' 
and resented their co-operation ; and finally, the fiiteal policy has . 
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been a failure because the Government adopted the free trade 
principle which is far from beneficial to the interests of India. 1 
apprehend a similar fate for the present policy of agicultural instruc¬ 
tion and development. And my reason is that it aims at too high 
and scientific a standard of improvement without the co-operation 
of the villagers. It leaves the gulf between the ignorant subjects, 
who should be lifted along the plane of knowledge and intelligence, 
and the enlightened rulers, whose mission it is to undertake the 
reform, as wide as ever. There is no organisation or department 
for the diffusion of knowledge over the whole country 1 On the 
contrary, there is a tendency to intense bureaucracy or over- 
centralisation. The policy lets severely alone those who are vitally 
interested. No bulletins or pamphlets that have been published 
have been translated or widely distributed among the villagers; 
no mission has been sent into the interior to instruct the people, 
no direct assistance has been given in the shape of free distribution 
of superior quality of seeds or of fertilisers ; no improved machinery 
has been worked in their presence nor have they been helped or taught 
to use such machinery. So long as the department is administered 
on bureaucratic lines so long will agriculture remain in its present 
stagnant state. 


AN EASTERN LEGEND IN ENGLISH VERSE 

A comely Brahman youth there lived of yore 
Who young in years was yet in wisdom ripe ; 

H is rival none there was in sacred lore. 

By comm'n consent was he held quite a type 
Of all that every man should wish to be. 

His home, it stood on quite a little place; 

Wealthier far than all around was he : 

I'o famous men he could his lineage trace, 

But while a child he lost his parents twine 
And in the wide, wide world was left adrift; 

And o’er his loneliness he did not pine 

But thought to spend his time with learned thrift. 

The rising honours the miser’s raptures fill 
The ceaseless growth of knowledge was his joy. 

Alone unwearied he did labour still 
Content adorn’d his home without alloy. 
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Rich though he was he lived on frugal fare; 

His wants were few ; attendants he had two ; 

The faithfulness of these was reckoned rare ; 

Nor e'er had they their service cause to rue. 

Of these one was a simple country maid, 

And scarcely sixteen summers had she seen, 

An orphan ere she walked without an aid 
She was forlorn : her birth was reckoned mean ; 
But none could say who could her parents be ; 

A humble farmer bred her up and sent 
Her out to earn her bread while yet was she 
A tender child : the goodly farmer meant 
To do for her what lay in his poor might ; 
Achamelan he thought would pity her 
And take her in his home : and he was right. 

His prayer he did grant without demur. 

Six years had she been serving in his house 
How fine Suchela now in garments pure I 
A prince well might be proud to be her spouse 
She was of neighbouring eyes the cynosure. 

The Brahman youth in this sweet seat of peace 
Spent pious days. No cares nor fears he knew 
But still he did not seek in glorious ease. 

And in good sooth in all the land how few 
Were there that toiled as he I From morn to night 
He lived with books and dreamt of Vedas great 
And shasters mystic : why men should not fight 
The tempting vanities of life, why hate 
And spite should yet mar life he could not see. 

Of Rishb ancient he read oft and thought 
To lead a life like theirs from sorrows free 
In forests dense where men to seek had naught. 

To those in misery he was so kind 
Their numbers swelled with each advancing day 
And flocked to him for help. Into his mind 
A troubled thought of sudden made its way ; 

His peace was gone ; impatient he did grow 
His acts were passing strange ; now would he cross 
A brook hard by: now climb a hillock low ; 

And then the people wondered what it was ; 

Why e'en he wisdom's path was transgressing. 

As jn an eastern sky a tiny speckle 
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Appears vhick grotrs till it enobmpafsii^ 

The vault of heaven shrouds in utt^ murk 

All things above or here beknr, his mind 

Waxed worse and worse and people asked Whj should 

God try so sorely one that was so kind/^ 

For days he would walk in the distant wood 
And sit and moan : at last he seemed to gain 
Resolve; his action steadier grew and from 
His mind then slowly passed away the pain 
And he behaved as it would him become. 

It was one summ^ evening quiet and calm 
When meek-eyed peace held sway through land and sea, 
But in Achamelan's heart all was storm 
Which yet was mingled with a streak of glee 
He strode about the hall; he swiftly paced 
To where Suchela stood. “ My lovely maid/* 

Quoth he ; to take his fainting breath he paused— 

*' I love thee more than life ” : his hands then laid 
On her, he said in accents low; ** To thee 
I am a slave i a kingdom would, in lieu 
Of thy sweet love I give.” “ My lord, love me 1 ” 

She faltering said, “ A wretch I am, none knew 
The secret of my birth. My parents were 
Of lowest caste. I should not have defiled 
The portals of thy home.” " And what they were " 
Impatient he spoke, " I care not. The piled 
Grand shasters will 1 set at naught and wed 
Her whom I love.” " An outcaste you become ! 

A most unworthy son 1 a noble father bted 
Thee up ! You turn of society the sciim 1 
My noble master pardon me. I laid 
My honest feeling,” she said low, ** before 
Your feet.” He only kissed the lovely maid 
On her dear cheek : and kissed her mote and 

Secretly he did many with no more 
Than a single priest wboSe mouth was closed with bold 
But soon the secret burst. l%e commrm lore 
Became the fove of these. No one nmde.gold 
To ask of him why he deemed right to. take 
A wretch as his own life’s companion, 

At last the people chafed and cried, ^^Thienllte^ 

Curse him : let us afl-acorn this aiiniott.*i 
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A good saaa tost him of a n%ht f ** Bash foothi” 

Ufged he^ ** Desiitt at once from this mad coone 
And cast her off, for peqple hare in truth 
Resolved that expiatory deeds by force 
Thou shouldst be made to do : and I do fear 
That they won^ brook a nay. The youth be thooghi 
Himself and knew the people well. A tear 
Came out of his eye : not for what he had wrought 
But in thought of the vulgar mole, the pain 
He knew Suchela would then feel. He saw 
They could not safely longer there remain 
For in their hands would people take the law. 

Far from the place there was a field fertile 
In which a modest mansion he did build 
And there they lived. And people him revile 
But still his home with peace and joy was filled. 

A happy life they lived : in love's bless’d light 
Years glided swiftly by. Three blooming boys 
Three flushy girls had they. A childish fight 
They fought one day to settle which of them of toys 
Had most : a keener war they waged to find 
Who loved their mother most. 

The first faint ray 

Of a world to come, the streaks of grey first lined 
Her head. Suchela died before her day. 

Achamelan lived to a ripe old age 

His head was hoar ; his beard was long his face 

With wrinkles marked : he looked indeed a sage 

But people said, of all the human race 

He was to God of the greatest in the cause. 

One evening quiet and calm when all was still 

When something weird uncanny sure there was 

About the land and sea, a neighbouring hill 

Glowed bright with fire, it seemed. And people thought 

It a mysterious sign of divine rage 

A cruel vengeance which was well begot 

Of human wiles and one who looked most sage 

Said that this was brought on by that vile rake 

Who took to wife a neecha ; those met there 

Some quailed, some laughed and all their heads did shake. 

One.iufged oft that they would do best to pare 

In parts the body of that wretch if peace 
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They cared to have. Just then a golden snake 
Whirled down from heaven ; lo I the people cease 
To talk and look aghast: before they broke, 

The sage Achamelan was lifted in 
A golden chariot. £v*n now none knows 
How such a sinner vile, bis peace did win 
With God and the lofty he’ens uprose. 

K* S* avtckiwaasA 
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A COMMONWEALTH OP INDIAN STATES 

Former articles* discussed two measures of Lord Lytton for the 
use of Indian chiefs and for employment of the aristocracy of India. 
The first of these, for military service by the chiefs, had to be 
dropped at the time, but was subsequently adopted by Lord 
Dufferin in 1889. Of the second, for a Council of the Empire, Mr. 
Morley speaks as an “ utter failure ’*; but why ? Because, as stated 
by the editor of Lord Lytton’s letters, " the Government at home 
had not sanctioned Lord Lytton’s proposals to establish an Indian 
Privy Council and native peerage.” On the nth May, 1877, he 
wrote to Lord Salisbury, " I am convinced that the fundamental 
political mistake of able and experienced British officials is a belief 
that we can hold India by what they call good government; that is 
to say, by improving the condition of the ryot^ strictly administering 
justice, spending immense sums on irrigation works, etc. Politically 
speaking, the Indian peasantry is an inert mass. If it ever moves at 
all, it will move in obedience, not to its British benefactors, but to 
its native chiefs and princes, however tyrannical they may be. The 
only political representatives of native opinion are the Babus, whom 
we have educated to write semi-seditious articles in the native press, 
and who really represent nothing but the social anomaly of their 
own position. Look at the mistake which Austria made in the 
government of her Italian provinces. They were ” (like the British 
districts in India) “ the best governed portions of Italy ; she studied 
and protected the interests of the native peasantry; but fearing the 
native nobkat^ she snubbed and repressed it. When that nobksit^ 
having nothing to gain or hope from the continuation of her rule, 
conspired against it, the peasantry either remained passive or else 
followed the lead of its natural superiors in attacking its alien 
benefactors. But the Indian chiefs and princes are not a mere 
nobksse. They are a powerful aristocracy. To secure completely 
and to utilise efficiently the Indian aristocracy is, I am convinced, 
^ the most important problem now before us.” 

Lord Lytton said in this letter that he did not. propose to 

* *' Imperial Service by Indian Chieb,*’ UiHied Servia Magatittt, April, 1907 
and '*Mr. Mortey’s 'Some Paces Further’in India,” 
lime, 1907, 
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increase the political power of the chiefs. They should remain^ in 
the words of Sir John Malcolm quoted with approval by Lord 
Canning/" Royal instruments,” Arkaft-i-D<m/ai, supports of the 
throne. As such, Lord Lytton desired to enhance their dignity and 
their usefulness, thinking that, as recently said by Mr. Motley, "we 
made a mistake in not attaching the weight we ought to attach to 
these powerful princes and standing forces in India. It is a question 
whether we do not persist in holding these powerful men too lightly. 
That has been when all went well; it is in time of trouble that their 
value appears. 

The Maharaja of Bobili worte last June to the Madras Mailt that 
"Maharajas, Rajas, Zamindars ” (great landholders), " and others of 
any status are quite loyal to the British. Sikhs and Muhammadans 
are likewise strongly attached to the Government. None of tlrase 
will ever encourage the present agitators; on the contrary, they will 
use all their power and influence to defeat them.” This we have 
seen in the prompt action taken by the Mysore, Kashmir, and other 
native Governments against the preaching of sedition ; as in 1857, 
so now, the chiefs and aristocracy of India are on our side, and 
their weight is immense. As said thirty years ago, in a pamphlet 
approved by the wide political experience of Lord Lytton,t" who 
that has passed through the great agony of 1857 can have any but 
the liveliest feeling of the importance of the Feudatories' role in the 
maintenance of our power? . . . Each chief gave the cue to 
millions of our subjects who were watching bis every sign. . . . His 
adherence to our cause at once lowered the tone of the pr^cherii 
of sedition, and sent a shock of disheartenment through the ranks 
of the revolt; while at the same time raising the confidence of our 
adherents. On the other hand, if heading the movement, each 
ancient name would have been a tower of strength to the rebel 
cause.” 

Therefore, said Mr. Motley in his last Budget speech, " let us 
try to draw to our side those men who now influence the people.” 
Against us, he pointed out, are the literaiit whom Lord Lytton said 
that we have educated to sedition; " they have little to lose and 
much to gain from revolutionary changes/' and they have no 
patriotism to restrain them. The sentiment of patriotispiy writes 
the Maharaja before quoted, " since tha foundation pf the ^te 
system has died out altogether. This system was priipnally intro* 


See thelMteMiflimifh of tliiv artielai 
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doced by (Brahmans), Ux Huiir osm Ovation amoagsi 

us. ... It has always been the case with Brahmans to set them* 
selves against thetr kings.** As said in a former article,* this revolt 
against the Brahmans is everywhere in prc^es^ and they, with tha 
Kayasthas, are the only Indian dasses represented by the Babti8*>"**a 
mere handful,** said Mr. Morley, but one '* which makes all the 
difference, is making, will make all the difference,** unless repressed 
by those who really lead and influence the various peoples of In<Ba. 

Should not these considerations be weighed by those who 
desire the autonomy of India on lines only attained in England by 
gradual progress in a thousand years since Heptarchy ? It was 
said recently, in a remarkable series of letters by an Indtan,^ 
that " the liberty which the British won after centuries of effort has 
been given to India from without in a day ... it must not be 
abused. Nor can it be safely exercised with the like expansion ih 
India as in England . . . the conditions of India are widely 

different in every particular circumstance." On this subject Mr. 
Morley refers to Mill: ** if there is anybody who can be quoted as 
having been a champion of representative government, it is Mill,** 
and he cites Milfs opinion that government by the dominant 
nation is legitimate, if it most facilitates the transition of the 
subject people to our state of civilisation. In this the aristocracy 
of India agree, but the Babus do not; as said recently in the TimeSf 
" the Indian extremists preach the extermination of the English, 
and they, and not the moderate party, really represent the 
educated classes." No doubt, as before quoted from a great noble* 
man of Madras, the aristocracy will use all their power and 
influence to defeat them," but to that end the aristocracy must bo 
supported. The “ Voice of Reason ** above referred to points out 
that '*in India we have a foreign Government ruling over almost 
countless millions of excitable Orientals, the bulk of whom are 
easily influenced by agitators." It is only the aristocracy who can, 
and will, counteract this, if we do not further disgust them by 
putting the Babus over their heads. 

Mr. Morley has said that the attitude of the Babus is no 
reason for departing ftom the path of reform ; to do so would be 
taken “ as a sign of nervousness, trepidation, and fear ; and fear, 
which is always unworthy in any Government, is in Indian Govern* 


^UniUd Serviee Tune, 1907. " 

t "The Voice of;Reasoo," letters to the CiVr/ wtd iffGiswtf#of 
haboret by 
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raent not only unworthy* but dangerous.” Certainly we cannot go 
back. “Self-government is the order of the day,” wrote A 
Muhammadan to The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore last 
June, “ it is the coming event. The mass at home is out and out 
for self-government in India, and for the matter of that, no 
Englishman, of whatever political complexion, would pronounce 
himself as absolutely against self-government.” Nevertheless, A 
Muhammadan fears that we may commit, what His Highness the 
Aga Khan has described in the National Review as, “a great 
ethical wrong, unworthy of a Christian and humane nation, to give 
over the real power of the Government to the people of India.” 
A Muhammadan fears it because hitherto, to people at home in 
whose eyes intellectual ability is the criterion of political fitness, 
self-government in India has meant government by the Babus. 
“ Any weakening of the British Government during the next two 
centuries,” he writes, " would be fiercely resented by the Muham¬ 
madans ”—and not by sixty millions of Muhammadans only, but 
by probably thrice as many Hindus. 

Surely, however, we may attain internal self-government in 
India without that dreaded weakening of the British Government. 
His Highness the Aga Khan, like A Muhammadan^ was consider¬ 
ing the demand of the Congressmen; he referred to the disastrous 
consequences of a surrender of power to such as they. Is there no 
other course? Our object is that India should in time administer 
its own affairs as a component part of the British Empire. Why 
should we endeavour, by methods unnatural to India, to attain 
this object, when we have ready to our hand, in working order and 
fairly successful over one-third of India, the system under which 
Indians always have been governed and which suits them ? “ From 
the dawn of history,” wrote the Times last year, “ the people of 
India have been governed autocratically ” by their own chiefs. No 
doubt, as Mr. R. H. Eliot wrote to the Spectator in June, Indians 
prefer British rule; “ When Mysore, after fifty years of British 
rule, was given up to native rule, I had good reasons for knowing, 
and the new native Government knew it too, that the people 
generally disliked the change.” Mr. Eliot at the time “ was rather 
in favour of it than otherwise. In the end I had entirely to change 
my opinions, and to acknowledge that the natives of the country 
knew much better than I did.” This feeling is universal; even 
in the British districts the masses do not like native administration, 
they prefer the Englishman if they can get him. Nevertheless, 
considerations of expediency lead to steady increase of employiniint 
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of natives, not only in the subordinate) but in the superior, grades. 
As said recently in the 7 Tm«s, ** the common English policy by 
which everything of any importance is entrusted to an Englishman, 
as the only competent and honest exponent of enlightened govern* 
ment, cannot go on for ever.” We must, in the end, find a way 
out of our necessarily provisional position here. The question is 
whether that way shall be on the present European lines or on 
Indian lines. Shall we hand over to the Babus the working of the 
State machine, who, Mr. Morley says, “ could not do It for a week,” 
of whom Mr. Eliot states that they ” are regarded with intense 
dislike by about ninety per cent, of the inhabitants of India, the 
rural classes shall we adopt this method, condemned by His 
Highness the Aga Khan as ” a great ethical wrong ” ? Or, since 
the power must in the end be transferred, since we cannot exercise 
it indefinitely, and we are pledged to its transfer—shall we gradually 
transfer it to the natural leaders, to those who are capable of its 
exercise, who do now exercise it in one-third of India with fair 
success, and in a manner suited to the people whom they rule ? 

** If in India there were a supreme native ruler in the posi¬ 
tion of the Khedive, the troubles of the India Office would be 
greatly reduced.” This remark, in Mr. Meakin’s book, ‘ The Life 
of an Empire,* goes to the very root of our Indian difficulties. 
More than thirty years ago it was contended, in ‘ The Use of 
Indian Chiefs,* before quoted, that the system of administration of 
the Native States is more congenial to Indians than the British 
system; that even were this saying true, in Marshman*s * History 
of India,* that ” if our Government is the purgatory of the upper ten 
thousand it is still the paradise of the millions,” nevertheless the 
millions will always follow the ten thousand. “ Was it not so in 
Oudh, in 1857, when the people whom we had just relieved from 
the miseries of a disorganised rule and grinding oppression clung 

fMssg to their oppressors ? '* ” The people of India,** said Lord 
Lytton*s letter, before quoted, “ will only move in obedience to its 
native chiefs and princes, however tyrannical they may be.” Mr. 
Meakin speaks of a supreme native ruler, but such there never was 
over the whole congeries of various races and tongues called 
‘‘India.” There are, however, many native rulers with well- 
organised administrations covering one-third of India; why should 
not there be more ? 

In his ' Egypt of the Future,’ Mr. Edward Dicey, C. B., has 
urged that we should follow the example of Russia in Central 
Asia, of France in Tunis, Of Austria in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 
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He desires the policy " propounded by Lord DuflTerin and adf*ociited 
by Nubar Pasha, namely, that we should administer Egypt as we 
administer the Native States of India. . . . Supreme authority 

Should be vested in the hands of the representative of the protecting 
power. Subject to this supreme authority, as little change aq 
possible should be made in the internal administration of the 
protected states.” This reform is possible in Egypt; how far is it 
still possible in India ? It is perhaps still possible here to some 
extent; indeed, if ever withdrawal from India is demanded by 
British taxpayers impatient of the great naval and military burden 
imposed by its defence, then the gradual adoption of Mr. Dicey's 
method would be the necessary preliminary of such retirement. In 
the course of the two centuries demanded by A Muhammadan^ in 
his letters before mentioned (" any weakening of the British Govern¬ 
ment during the next two centuries would be fiercely resented by 
the Muhammadans ”), much might be done in the direction of 
autonomy. By degrees the Natives States* boundaries might be 
enlarged; by degrees new states might be created-»as Mysore and 
Kashmir were created during the nineteenth century ; all taking up 
their shares of India's investments, the "productive” debt for 
railways and canals, and paying off their quotas of her 
** unproductive ” debt, which is chiefly on account of wars, like 
that of “ the Mutiny,” which have assured the peace and prosperity 
of India. There would of course remain great tracts, the coast 
provinces, which could not be included under any native chieftain^ 
rule, and which must, so long as we stay in India, abide under our 
direct administration; but still, by very gradual process, great 
advance could be made, even in the current century, towards 
system which Lord Dufferin advocated. Our avowed object, 
whether in Egypt or in India, is internal autonomy, and only on 
Mr. Dicey's method can that be attained. Mr. Dicey cannot 
" understand how the absolute autocracy of the ruler can be the 
way to prepare the ruled for autonomy. The process seems 
analogous to that of the schoolmaster who undertook to teach his 
pupils the art of swimming, but would never allow them to go into 
the water till they had learned to swim.” Now in the Native 
States of India they have learned to swim, and the nearest approach 
possible to an autonomous India would be a commonwealth of 
those states under the British Protectorate. No doubt it might 
fall to pieces were that Protectorate withdrawn; but the jH^ulual 
establishment of such a Commonwealth would, give Indi^ her bwt 
chanee in preparation for that caee. It would gtso be the fndis- 
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pensable preUtnin^ of our withdrawal, for only co could tbo 
British Government dispose of its investments, and discharge 
obligations incurred on behalf of India, before the pecessaHly 
ensuing collapse of India’s credit ruined her creditors. 

The question is of attaining, within some measurable pedod 
of time, tbat administration of India by Indians for Indians which. 
is our declared object. Entire autonomy India, as a whole, has 
never bad; even the more reasonable of the Babus do not desire 
it, much less the chiefs, nor is it conceivable; as Mr. Dicey says of 
Egypt, ** to talk of autonomy,” i.e, independence of some protecting 
powetf ** as coming within the range of practical politics seems to 
me an absurdity.” But self-government by Indians under a central 
authority is not only existent, but in different degrees successful, in 
the Native States. The proposal is simply this—to use and develop 
existing machinery ; to adopt the only form of Swaraj that India 
has ever known. The method of Swaraj' hitherto favoured, on 
European lines, is foreign to Indian customs and traditions ; it is 
dreaded, not by the aristocracy alone, but by the masses ; in the 
words of His Highness the Aga Khan, its adoption would be "a 
great ethical wron^ unworthy of a Christian and humane nation.” 
Such being the case, why not consider another method ? 

That method is to extend by slow degrees the systems of 
native administration, which already cover one-third of India, over 
as much as may be possible of the remaining two-thirds of that 
country. The extension of territory of existing states, the conferring of 
ruling powers on titular chiefs, or the creation of new states in favour 
of territorial magnates, representatives of ancient houses, should be 
primarily the reward of special desert in that Imperial Service by 
Indian chiefs advocated in the first of these articles.'* On this 
service of the Native States depends the great increase of the 
Indian forces demanded by the military situation in Central Asia 
and our engagement to defend Afghanistan j and it is by their share 
in the defence of India that the desert of the nobles should chiefly 
be measured. For instance, suppose the case of a chief who, from 
the commencement of the Imperial Service movement, has taken 
VP the btirden in greater proportion to his revenues than others, 
even of the few who have hitherto come forward. It is decided' to 
acknowledge his service by the grant of adjacent territory. A md- 
qulation would be made oftbe proportionate share of **unprodiac« 
tiye” Jndiaii debt ; that proportion, perhaps one and a half to 
years of the revenue, would be the na%raha (or “doe” to 
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the feudal sense) payable for the assigned territory, plus the value 
of the plant transferred, buildings, roads, etc. The net revenue of 
the assigned territory, after deduction of cost of collection and of 
administration, would be for maintenance of a prescribed increase 
of the Imperial Service troops of the State. Or suppose one of the 
titular chiefs, a Talukdar of Oudli, or a Raja of Madras or Bengal 
to come forward patriotically in the scheme of Imperial Service, 
and that as reward he is granted ruling powers in his jagirs and 
estates, then a share of the “unproductive” Indian debt propor¬ 
tionate to his revenues would be assessed as natrana. Or suppose 
the creation, in favour of a representative of some ancient house, 
of an entirely new state, on the precedent of Mysore or Kashmir, 
then similarly a nazrana would be taken, of a share of the above 
debt proportionate to the revenue of the state created, and a quota 
of Imperial Service troops would be assessed on the new state. 
As the measure gradually progressed it would probably be further 
desirable for the Government to relieve itself also of “productive” 
debt, by transferring to the Native States the proportion of pro¬ 
ductive works, railway and irrigation, included in their territories, 
on payment of proportionate shares of the cost, according to the 
precedent of the shares of the Sirhind Canal held by some Punjab 
States. 

In suggesting the gradual extension of the Native States* 
system it is not contended that this system is ideal; only that direct 
British administration of India cannot go on for ever, and that the 
rule of Indian chiefs is better than the rule of Babus—which latter 
indeed is impossible. Sir John Low’s admission was true, some 
sixty years ago, that the great mass of the subjects of a Native 
State would be grateful for British government. Sir John Low, 
alone among the members of the Supreme Council, was then re¬ 
sisting Lord Dalhousie’s annexation of Nagpur. He made the 
above admission while still contending for the maintenance of 
Native States. Some years later the Benares Akhbar said of the 
grants of territory to Indian chiefs, in reward of mutiny services, 
that “ the people of the territory granted are never so happy as 
they were under British rule.” This also was true, then^ but matters 
have since greatly improved in the Native States. Moreover, 
though native rule unchecked and unsupervised may be bad, yet 
it suits the people. As said of Egypt by Mr. Dicey*: “Their 
ideas are not our ideas, their ways are not our w^ys. The Bgyp|ians 
have been used to be ruled despotically for denturj^' without end, 

*The Story of tht Khedivatt^, Edward • 
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and their ideal of government is that of personal rule. ... 1 should 
not be at all surprised to find that even amidst the classes which 
have benefited the most by our reforms there were often regrets 
for the bygone days.” The Native States’ system in India is no 
longer unchecked and without supervision as in Sir John Low’s day; 
it is the watchfulness of the Government which renders their ad> 
ministrations successful and satisfactory to their people, as they 
now for the most part are. 

Nevertheless, we confess that, uncompromisingly as our 
system rubs against every angle of the oriental nature, the 
instances are yet few, if any, where the inhabitants of a tract that 
has been some time under British rule would consent to revert to 
native government.This was true thirty years ago, but the 
great attraction of British administration is being gradually weakened 
in the substitution of Indian for British agency. It was also duo 
largely to the lenity of our land revenue system ; native rulers 
cannot forego, as we have, the major part of the State claim 
upon the produce of the land. The main objection to native rulers 
will, therefore, disappear if the exigencies of Imperial defence 
compel us to raise our revenue rates to something approaching the 
standard of the Native States. The question, moreover, is not 
between British rule and native rule, but between administration 
by the Babus, with the British power behind them, or administration 
by the Indian chiefs ; on this, when once understood^ there is no 
doubt as to the choice of the masses. For these dull masses, 
however, the question cannot for long be so posed and understood. 
Meanwhile, it is certain that the main objection to the extension of 
Native States' administration would come from the British Indian 
subjects affected. But would the people really be worse ofi ; and 
if so would not the subjects of Native States be generally anxious 
for British rule ? Sir John Low thought so sixty years ago, but it 
is doubtful now whether Native States’ villagers are attracted by 
the happier condition of their British neighbours. The people on 
both sides of a border are generally of the same classes, often 
closely related. An observer will find no difference in their circum¬ 
stance, all the indices of village comfort are the same—with this 
difference that the land of the Native States’ subjects is their own 
while that of the British subjects is often mortgaged. Some years 
ago a pamphlet by a native official explained that our people pay 
three janm (assessments), of which one goes to the - lawyers. That 
jama is escaped by the Native States’ subject, though the'second, the 

.. ... li |^«| II .. . .. i 

* The Use efltuUnft CHtfit W. H. Allen A Co., 1875- 
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** bribes *' jama, is much the same for him and the British subject. 
The third, or revenue jama of the former, is on an average about 
double that of the British subject; t.e. the native administration 
secures a part of what the British subjects squander on litigation 
but only a part, and the Native States' subject thus remains on 
the whole at least as well off as his British neighbour. Those 
familiar with both systems can see advantages in Native States’ 
methods which should lead British fyals to accept transfer con¬ 
tentedly. Still the fact remains that, at first, they would not do so. 

Nor would there be any reason for such a measure could the 
system of British 'India remain as it is, But it cannot. Self- 
government has to be introduced. At present we are striving for 
it on wrong lines, of which the result to the pyat, could he under¬ 
stand it, would more than reconcile him to the alternative, to the 
restoration of self-government to India on her ancient lines—the 
system of the Native States. 

It has not hitherto'{been our practice to surrender to native 
administration tracts which have long enjoyed “ the blessing of 
British rule.” But ‘this, and the objection of the British ryofs 
discussed in the last paragraphs, do not really affect the present 
question. For, assuming that our avowed object is the internal 
autonomy of India, the question is only of the method of substi¬ 
tuting native for British administration. But there are other 
objections to the present proposals, for instance that of a native 
Indian statesman of wide experience—“ The first and the foremost 
duty of the Government at the present time is to extirpate the 
agitation and sedition spread by the Congress, and as long as this 
is not thoroughly suppressed any proposal of this sort would be 
inopportune.” But the proposal is not for any new announcement 
of policy, only for a change of view on the method of carrying out 
an avowed policy. No sudden change is proposed, nothing to be 
doMt immediately or even proximately, only the principle to be 
accepted of a gradual process which shall be carried out in the 
nurrent and next centuries. Another objection, by a very able 
Indian nobleman, is ** Where are the chiefs ? ” it is true that 
the level of qualification in Indian chiefs, as a body, is not at 
present very high. It would be strange if it were so when we, in 
Mr. Morley’s wofdst, “persist ip holding these powerful men too 
lightly.” What.room have the chiefs to exercise, what incitement 
to acquire the qualities of. Statesmen? ,But when, as suggested in 
jtbe rpamphlet before quotted» '* they had ^eniselves honoured and 
useful in the cour^ the councfB and -the ^Idr-and when ^hawsdons 
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of the aristocracy are trained up in close official and «>cial contact 
with ourselves,” then the qualities of the bom leaders of the Indian 
races will rise into view from the rust of disuse. A third objection 
is that chiefs might misapply increased revenues, as some ik>w 
squander what they have. But the conditions of such incream of 
revenue have been stated in paragraph lo, and would be enforced 
by the Bmperoris representatives. One main object of the measure 
depends on those conditions, namely, the necessary increase of the 
defensive power of the Empire by the military service of the chiefs. 
But the Imperial native army, and the subsidiary British forces, 
would remain as they are now, being maintained by the revenues 
of the coast provinces, by the opium revenue, and by the custom 
duties. Thus Ambala, Lucknow, and other cantonments would 
remain as much Imperial garrisons, were the surrounding territories 
included in Native States, as are now Mhow, Secunderabad, 
Bangalore, etc., under the same conditions. Finally, there is the 
probable objection, by extremists in England, that the autocratic 
rule of Indian chiefs is not at all what they intend by self-govern¬ 
ment in India; that the only self-government is government by 
representatives of the people. This means government by the 
Babus,'^ but in India there is an aristocracy to be reckoned with, 
whom alone the people will follow. No doubt we might, for a 
time, force Babus upon them, but neither the aristocracy nor 
the people in India will willingly accept, as in Europe, leaders and 
rulers on the sole qualifications of education, intellectual ability, 
and powers of oratory. In relying on such we have, as Lord 
Salisbury said of Turkey, put our money on the wrong horse,” 
and the present policy cannot lead to the self-government we 
desire. Shall we then go on drifting as at present, or rather 
Consider some more practical method ? 

"The safety of our rule,” wrote Lord Canning, in i86o,f 
*'is increased, not diminished by the maintenance of native chiefil 
well afTecied to us. . . . Should the day come when India shall be 
threatened by an external enemy, or when the interests of England 
elsewhere may require that her Eastern Empire shall incur more 
than ordinary risk, one of our best mainstays will be found in these 
Native States. ... It was long ago said by Sir John Malcolm that 
if we made all India into Zillahs” (British districts), " it was not in 

* The |«neral Indian term for the lawyers, joninalists, and other politicUun Of 
Cakntta, Bombay, and Madras who claim to represent all the varioos peoples of 
IndUe 

t Despateb of the joth April, pabUshed in the CaUu/ta GaattU of the 
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the nature of things that our Empire should last fifty years ; but 
that if we could keep up a number of Native States, without 

political power but as royal instruments, we should exist in India 

as long as our naval superiorioty in Europe was maintained Of 
the substantial truth of this opinion I have no doubt, and recent 
events have made it more deserving of our attention than ever.’* 
In forty-seven years since has it become less deserving of atten¬ 
tion ? In 1857-58 the native Governments, wrote Lord Canning, 
'’served as breakwaters to the storm which would otherwise have 

swept over us in one great wave.” So now do they defeat the 

attempts of the Babus to raise a similar wave. If further they 
serve to avert from India the “great wrong” feared by His Highness 
the Aga Khan, namely, “to give over the real power of the 
Government to the people of India” in the person of “the Babus,” 
they will thus render to this country a no less signal service than 
they rendered in 1857-58.—L. J. H. Grey in The United Service 
Magazine. 


THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY 

The extraordinary development of the Indian jute trade in the 
last three years has tended to draw off attention from the still 
more important cotton industry. The recent course of this 
industry has been somewhat chequered, in strikeing contrast to the 
experience of the Lancashire trade. Cotton holds a foremost 
position in Indian agriculture, in Indian manufactures, and in 
Indian imports and exports. Over aa million acres are cultivated 
with the fibre, nearly a quarter of a million persons are employed 
in the mills, over 6,000,000 are supported by hand weaving and 
spinning, and while imports of cotton goods represent 38 per cent, 
of all imports, exports of cotton yarn and piece-goods constitute 7 
per cent, of all India’s exports. The portion of the country directly 
interested in jute is limited, and the mills are mainly in Calcutta 
and its vicinity, but the cotton industry is everywhere, and though 
the Bombay Presidency and its capital city are in the forefront of 
the industry, there is an increasing number of mills up-country. 

SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIAL 

Next to the United States, India is the greatest producer of raw 
cotton, and great attention is being devoted to the improvement of 
the fibre as well as to the extension of the area under cultivation. 
An increase of no less then i, 27 a, 000 acres took place last season, 
and the yield was 4,908,000 bales,^or about >7,528,500 cwt. Out 
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of the total production the requirements of the domestic industry 
and of the mills have to be met, and a large surplus is always 
available for export, the chief foreign customers being Japan 
and Western European countries, such as Germany and Italy. 
I'he Indian mills consume a rather smaller quantity than is ex* 
ported. Endeavours are being made to produce a longer stapled 
cotton in India, suitable for spinning higher counts. Thus experi¬ 
ments with Egyptian cotton have taken place on irrigated Imid 
in Sind and with American cotton elsewhere, while tree cottons 
are being cultivated in Behar. Some success has been achieved with 
Egyptian cotton, but last year the plants suffered from boll-worm 
and both quality and yield fell short of anticipations. Owing to the 
liability of exotic varieties to deterioration and to attacks from insect 
pests, some prefer to rely on the improvement of indigenous 
cottons by hybridizations and by careful selection of seed. Coarser 
Indian cottons can at present be spun only up to ao’s and finer 
kind, up to 42’s, but the cultivator is not easily persuaded to aban 
don these inferior descriptions inasmuch as they provide a hardy 
and paying crop which is readily sold either in India or abroad. 
The Indian manufacturers at present require but little longstapled 
cotton, though a small quantity is imported from America for special 
purposes. A great demand has sprung up in recent years for 
Indian cotton-seed, which is increasingly popular as a cattle food 
and as a substitute for linseed. In the five years to 1899-1900, the 
exports of this seed averaged only 36,000 cwt. In 1906-7, the 
exports had risen to 4,391,000 cwt. 

THE DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 

The exact out-turn of the hand-looms cannot be ascertained, but 
some authorities have estimated that it amounts to twice or thrice 
the output of the mills. The handicrafts, however, are 
undoubtedly decaying, though very slowly. The efforts that are 
being exerted to extend the use of the fly-shuttle may, if successful, 
alleviate the difficulties that are liable to ensue from too rapid a 
decline in the production. 

INDIAN MILLS 

The mill industry has made steady, but not remarkable, progress 
in the last ao years, as the following figures show : 

No. of Mills. Capital. Spindles. Looms. 

1885-6 89 Ra, 8,15,48,750 j^330.«» *.*98.545 *6.54<1 

1895-6 148 Rs. 13,41,40,310 j((^568,3i6 3,853,611 37*378 

1905-6 304 Rs. 15,59.68,710 ;^i,o 67 ,a 45 5 .» 93,834 5 *, 38 l 

The actual capital is really larger, the precise apiount not being 
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ascertainable. One noticeable fact is the large proportion of ropee 
capital invested^ the bulk of the mills being in the hands of Bhattias^ 
Parsie, and other natives of India. On March 31, 1907, the number 
of mills had risen to 2io» of which 172 were joint>stock concerns. 
By that date there were 5,S44i spindles and 59,467 looms in 
position. Nearly three>fourths of the spindles and four-fifths of the 
looms are in the Bombay Presidency, where Bombay City antiU^ 
Ahamedabad are the chief centres of production. For ten yestrs or 
more the Indian mills have been subject to great vicissitudes, owing 
to scarcity of raw material and famine in India in the earlier years 
of that period, and owing to war, internal troubles, fluctuations of 
exchange, famines, and Japanese competition in the important 
China market. 

INDIAN AND LANCASHIRE MILLS 

The Indian mills have an advantage over those of Lancashire 
in that the raw material is produced at home, so that freights, 
commissions, and other charges are much diminished. But they 
have to pay more for machinery and stores, interest on capital is 
higher, fuel is dearer, and skilled labour is scarce. Moreover, the 
directors often lack technical and commercial experience, with the 
result that business is sometimes ill-organized. But, in spite of 
drawbacks such as these, the industry is progressing and more atten¬ 
tion is being given to weaving. Mills are largely equipped with new 
and up-to-date machinery, and electric light installations have been 
put into many of them. Complaints are sometimes made of the 
excise duty on cotton goods; but this duty yielded only ;^i8i,ooo as 
compared with ;^886,ooo produced from imported cotton goods in 
r905*6» the progress of the Indian weaving industry, inspite of 
the duty shows that the burden is light. 

NEW MARKETS FOR YARN 

Apart from China, there has been hitherto no large market 
abroad for Indian yarn, though Persia, Aden, and Arabia have 
absorbed fairly considerable quantities. But during the last year 
or so there has been a marked increase in shipments to the United 
Kingdom, Turkey in Asia, and Egypt. At one time England bought 
much raw cotton from India, but these purchases have dwindled : 
lately, however, owing to scarcity of yarn in Europe and the inccm- 
venience and loss resulting therefrom, Indian spinners have been 
selling low counts of yarn to Lancashire at prices higher than th^ 
could realize in India or China. This development has relieved the 
critical situation in the Inditm industry that bad ariseen from die 
disorganization and congestion of Far Eastern mturkets, •Pettlbly 
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the cheapness of yams, due to sti^ation ia these markets, has had 
something to do with the new demand from England. At the 
same time experts hold that coarse Indian yarns (Nos. 4 to z6) wcmid 
have a large sale here (England) if certain defects were remedied. In 
the Levant, Indian yarns have entered into active competition with 
Italian and other European yarns, which are in demand by band* 
loom weavers and knitters. Indian high-grade yarns are now in 
great request for forward delivery throughout Turkey, particularly 
from Syria. In 1906-7, the exports to Turkey were 5,659,45015$. as 
against 3,267,28015$. in 1905-6. This year about 27,000 bales of 
Indian yarn have been shipped to the Levant and Europe, while 
forward sales of over 30,000 bales have been booked. The receipt 
of repeat orders proves that the yarn has been a success. It would 
achieve a still greater success if it were more even and regular and 
always up to sample. 

INDIAN WEAVING 

In addition to seeking new outlets abroad, Indian 
millowners have come to see that much more of the yarn they 
produce can be profitably woven into cloth for home or foreign 
consumption, a*id it is for this purpose chiefly that higher counts 
are being spun. At present the home market is dominated by 
Lancashire cotton goods, the Indian piece-goods being too coarse 
for the majority of purchasers. Consequently such goods find a 
market to a large extent in Arabia, Aden, East Africa, Ceylon, and 
other countries washed by the Indian Ocean. For a time it seemed 
that British cottons, especially grey goods, were losing ground in 
India, little progress being manifest for the 15 years ended 1903, 
but since that date grey, white, and coloured goods have all 
forged ahead and broken past records. Apart from British goods, 
the mills suffer to a slight extent from the competition of European 
and American cottons of particular varieties, such as American 
drills and dyed goods from Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. Still 
more effective in remoter up-country districts is the competition 
of band-woven goods, the coarseness of which is atoned for by 
their superior durability. Although Indian mills cannot expect for 
a very long period to produce goods equal to those of Manchester, 
their looms are undoubtedly now producing cloth that could not 
have been woven five years ago, and the upward tendency is 
marked.' Moreover, while spinning has been subject to great 
vicissitudes, weaving has been flourishing for the past ten years, 
and prices have left a good margin of profit. The immediate 
future is promising. Many mills have sold their o]|itput for several 
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months forward, and there is ample room for the weaving sheds 
that are being steadily added to mills. There is practically no 
risk in extending the production of shirtings, dhuties, tea-cloths, 
domestics and chadars. Grey goods at present comprise about 
four-fifths of the output, but there has been progress recently in 
white, fancy, and coloured goods, which would be produced still 
more freely but for difficulties in bleaching and printing. The 
total production of the Indian weaving mills last year (1906-7) was 
159 million pounds, or about 682 million yards, besides a small 
output in the Native States. This quantity, however, is equivalent 
to only about 25 per cent, of the imported cotton goods, and, as we 
have seen, a part of the production is exported. In Bombay there 
are four factories for hosiery, a branch of the trade that has fallen 
largely into the hands of Continental manufacturers. 

THE OUTLOOK 

In 1905-6, there was booming prosperity in the Indian cotton 
industry, but in 1906-7 came reaction, chiefly owing to the troubles 
in the China market. The situation was alleviated by the enhanced 
home demand for yarns and cloth, arising partly from the cheapness 
and improved quality of these goods, partly from the influence of 
the Swadeshi movement, which finds favour with large numbers 
who do not countenance political agitation or sedition. The policy 
pursued by the best mills, in the profitable year 1905-6, of applying 
large sums to depreciation, of building up reserves, and of extend¬ 
ing plant and machinery proves that the financial side of the 
industry is not disregarded. With the home cultivation of better 
varieties of cotton, with the expansion of demand for yarns in 
China, as railways are extended, with the exploitation of new 
markets for yarns and cloth, and with closer attention to the 
requirements of the Indian market, there is every probability of 
steady development in both the spinning and the weaving branches 
of India’s greatest manufacturing industry. 

COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF LABOUR 

Some years ago the competition of “ brown " labour was one of 
the bugbears of trade unionism in this country, owing to the insti¬ 
tution of crude comparisons between the wages payable and the 
hours worked in India and England respectively. An expert who 
has recently written on this subject demonstrates that five or six 
times as many hands are needed in Indian spinning mills, and three 
times as many in weaving sheds, to produce the same result a& in 
England. The following table, modified from a table in the recent 
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report on factory labour in India, brings out very clearly and forcibly 


the relative productive capacity of Englsh and Indian workers 

England India 

Operatives per t,ooo spindles 

4*a 

98 

Operatives per too looms 

43 

125 

Annual outturn of yarn ... 

7.736ib. 

4,ooolb. 

Weekly outturn of cloth ... 

767yds. 

a4oyds. 

Ind. weight to Eng. i hr. per spindle 

I 

3*2 

Average approximate counts 

40s. 

2 os. 

Working hours per year 

2,775 

4,120 

Mly. spinning wages per operative ... 

Rs. 70 

Rs. 13 

MIy. weaving wages per operative ... 

Rs.72 

Rs.is 

Neither wages alone nor hours alone can form a basis 

for com par- 


ing British and Indian labour costs. Indian labour is lacking in 
continuous application, punctuality, energy, and regularity. Men 
have often to be employed in India for work that women will do in 
England. The Indian workers are not specialized to factory work 
and often exchang^j it temporarily for agricultural pursuits. They 
have little skill or education, consequently they make much waste, 
and, through want of cleanliness and proper handling, they not in¬ 
frequently damage the machinery. Their sense of discipline is im¬ 
perfect ; their attendance is irregular j and they take long intervals 
for rest, smoking, &c. The fact that the Indian does not care to 
improve in skill or to work up to his full capacity is an important, 
yet an incommensurable, factor in production. Complaints were 
recently made with good reason on humanitarian grounds as to the 
excessive hours of labour in some Indian mills, though apparently 
they did not reach the inordinate length of time worked in some 
Japanese mills. The Factory Labour Committee recommended that 
the actual period of employment of male adults should not exceed 
twelve hours in any one day, and it is only fair to add that this 
course has been favoured by many mill-owners. 

SPINNING MILLS 

Now, as in the past, spinning is the most important branch of 
the Indian cotton mill industry, and the outturn is partly sold for 
power or hand looms in India, where there is competition with hand 
spun yam and with imported English yam, partly exported to 
foreign countries, China being by far the largest customer. It is. 
said that yams of lo’s count are most remunerative, and after these 
come ao’s, which are chiefly spun for China consumption. In recent 
years there has been a tendency to produce higher counts, and 
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Bombay mills, where shch counts are chiefly spun, have practically 
ousted foreign yarns up to 25*8. The following table shows the in¬ 
crease in the production of yarns of both lower and higher counts 
(in millions of lb.) ; 

Nos. Nos. Total. » 


Average 1896-7 to 1900-1 
Average 1901-a to 1905-6 
Year 1906-1907 


I to 25. 

4239 

537*4 

58**4 


above 25. 

20’I 

39*9 

49*2 


444*0 

577*3 

630*6 


In addition, about 23 million lbs. were produced in Native States and 
foreign territory. In 1906-7, the imported foreign yarns of Nos i to 
25 amounted to only 2*5 million lbs. and those above 25’s to 32*1 
million lbs. In recent years, and especially in 1905, the business in 
imported yarns has somewhat increased, but there can be little 
doubt that India will soon be able to supply her own needs in yarns 
up to 40’s. 

THE CHINA MARKET 


The dependence of India on the China market as its chief out¬ 
let for yarn has been a source of much trouble and frequent loss, 
but also, at times, of large profits. At present considerably over 90 
per cent, of India’s yarn exports are sent to China, where in addi¬ 
tion to currency and other difficulties they have to face the competi¬ 
tion of China’s own yarns-so far a matter of small moment—and the 
more serious competition of Japanese yarns, so that India has no 
longer a practical monopoly in that country. Although Japan has 
to obtain about one-third of her supplies of raw cotton from India, 
she is making great headway. Her powers of production are as yet 
not greatly developed—she has but 1,500,000 spindles as against 
India’s 5,500,000—^but her business men are active and enterprising 
and the cotton trade receives support from the Government and the 
largest banks. The net imports of English, Indian, Japanese, and 
other cotton yarns into China in 1905 and 1906 were as follows (in 
piculs of i33j4lb.): 


English 

Indian 

Japanese 

Other 


•• • 

• ft ■ ft ft ft 

• • • ft • « 

• • * ft ft ft 


1905. 

21.837 

1,846,846 

681,44a 

9.625 


1906. 

30,701 

1,840,235 

654.37* 

* 5 . 9*5 


It will be observed that the Indian business is nearly thrice as large 
as the Japanese. The former is indeed so large that no serious 
encroachments seem likely in the immediate future, and it hajs to be 
remembered that with the extension of railway a constantly wider 
demand for yam is pTobable.*^ 7 !!ilr limes* 
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NOTES & NEWS 


GENERAL 

Lord SitobODer And The Staff OoUegro 

Lord Kitchener, speaking as the guest of the Staff College at a 
recent dinner, said that the founding of the Staff College and the 
introduction cff other changes were due solely to an endeavour to 
promote the irelfare of the Indian Army. On his arrival in India 
he found that the Army consisted of regiments individually excellent, 
but that there was no organisation in brigades and divisions, no 
brigade of cavalry under a cavalry officer, and no means of ttaining 
the Staff. The Indian Staff College is now in full working order, 
and the formation of a General Staff is under consideration. The 
Army is being organised and trained in peace with reference to 
the conditions of war. 

Wild Animals In India 

According to a Government return, the total number of people 
killed by wild animals in India during 1906 was 2,084, against 
2,051 in 1905. Wolves are reported to have killed 178 persons in 
the United Provinces. In the Madras Presidency tigers were 
responsible for the greater mortality, while a mad wolf in the Shola- 
pur district of Bombay caused 16 deaths. In Bengal the number 
of persons killed by elephants rose from 9 in 1905 to 18 in 1906, 
and a proposal has, it is stated, been made by the Magistrate of 
Cuttack for the organisation of a khedda in that district. Tigers 
killed a larger number of persons than in 1905 in Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces, and Burma, and steps have been taken for 
the destruction of man-eating tigers in these provinces. Three 
man-eating tigers were destroyed in Sambalpur, Angul, and 
Mandular in 1906. The persons reported to have died from snake¬ 
bites numbered 22,854, against 21,797 in 1905, the increased 
mortality being ascribed to high ffoods, which drove snakes into 
houses and homesteads. 

Famine Ahead 

The shadow of another famine looms gigantic over India. For 
the past six years there have been moderately favourable seasons, 
and the country has had time to recover from the great disasters 
of 1897 and'1900, the t«ro worn famines that havn beenttcperienced 
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under British rule. But this year the monsoon rains began a month 
late, and after giving a favourable rainfall for a time ceased al* 
together, with the result that the crops have withered under the 
scorching winds in parts of the country, and it is now too late to 
save them. The districts more especially threatened—the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and* 
Rajputana, tailing off into Central India and Gujerat—are the same 
as those which suffered so much a decade ago, with the exception 
that the extreme North-West, the Punjab, and the Frontier Province 
seem likely to be more severely hit; but in that part of the country 
local rainstorms are more frequent than further south in the plains, 
and the situation may still be saved. It seems already settled, 
however, that the winter crop, on which the people depend for 
their food, will be largely a failure this year, and that relief on a 
more or less extensive scale will be necessary. The best we can 
hope is that the scarcity will not deepen into widespread famine. 

To Mr. Dadabhai Naorojl 

As a sample of English (dis)courtesy, we reproduce the following 
letter addressed by “ John Bull ” to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji on the 
eve of his departure from England and published in an English 
newspaper : 

“ I am very glad to hear that you are going home at last. You 
have paid us a very long visit, and no good has resulted either for 
yourself or us. Though I have a great respect for my Indian 
fellow-subjects, I would rather see them governing themselves than 
trying to govern us. You and Lord Salisbury’s “ black man" 
were not a success as legislators. You never became acclimatised 
to the atmosphere of the House of Commons, and you were an 
insufferable bore on a public platform. I remember hearing you 
address a London audience one evening. They wanted to hear 
about old age pensions, and Taff Vale, and the various Education 
Bills, and all the other shibboleths of party politics. But you 
talked for over an hour about Indian questions only, and you 
denounced your unfortunate hearers as though they were personally 
responsible for the woes of your fellow-countrymen. I am amazed 
that you were ever elected by any constituency, more particularly 
as I am told you are a very lazy condidate, and always late at meet¬ 
ings. However, I wish you a pleasant journey and a green old age.” 

The Unrest In India 

Mr. Harold Spender, a distinguished London journalist has 
addressed the following letter to the Editor of The Morning Tost ;•<- 
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“Sir,—Your leader of this morning marks perhaps the first 
attempt in the English Press to form an intelligent appreciation of 
the situation in India. You are at any rate Consistent Unless we give 
India more self-government we must cease to educate her in a 
literature which puts self-government forward as an end and object 
of all self-respecting political and social existence. 1 am not going 
to ask now whether we can take so gigantic a step backwards as to 
tlirow over the whole fabric built up by Macaulay. I am only going 
to put to you one possible difficulty. 'I’he movement in India 
is only part of a general movement in the East, extending 
from Japan to Egypt, but having its main inspiration in the 
extraordinary success and dazzling efficiency of Japan. It is 
the present fashion in England to regard this movement in so far as 
it extends to Japan with a sort of idolatrous admiration. But the 
Japanese is a fellow-Oriental with the Hindu, and every word that 
we say of Japan makes it more difficult for us to draw the line in 
India. Our very Treaties are against us. We are at present im¬ 
prisoning Orientals in India for claiming to do precisely the same 
things that our “aMies” have done so successfully in Japan. Is this 
attitude one that is likely to stand fire before the criticisms of a 
cold and hostile world ? " 

Boycott of Hindu Labour in the West 

The Hindu labourer, being an Asiatic, is about to be prevented, 
in common with the Japanese and the Chinese, from emigrating to 
Canada. Indeed, the Hindu appears not to be wanted in any British 
self-governing colony. South Africa is closing her gates against 
him ; in Australia he is shut out by the European language test; 
and now from Canada comes an expression of fear lest Hindus 
should be attracted thither by news of the abnormal demand for 
unskilled labour in connection with the construction of the new 
Grand 'IVunk Transcontinental Railway. As advised by the author- 
' ities in Canada, the India Office has now instructed the Lieutenant- 
Governors of the several provinces in Jndia to warn intending emi¬ 
grants against proceeding to Canada, and to discourage emigration 
to all countries where no suitable work is to be obtained by Hindus. 
It may be assulned that the labour needed in the construction of 
new railways in the Dominion is unsuitable work for Hindus. 
Concurrently with this action on the part of the India Office, the 
Colonial Office has made a similar communication to the respective 
Governors of Hong Kong, Singapore, and other Crown settlements 
within the Orient. Some lack of consistency may be noted in the 
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circumstance that at the moment when these steps are being taken, 
Japanese are employed in railway construction in Canada, because 
an adequate supply of European labour cannot be obtained. It was 
stated recently by one of the first promoters of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway that, had not the labour of Chinese coolies been obtained, 
the completion of the line must have been delayed for several years. 


COMMERaAL & INDUSTRIAL 

India and Persian Trade 

A movement has been started among the mercantile community 
in Bombay to obtain for India a greater share in the trade of 
Persia than has hitherto been the case. We are informed that this 
enterprise is receiving very influential support at the moment. 
Some two or three years ago a commercial mission left India, 
under the leadership of Mr. A. H. Gleadowe, Newcomen, to 
examine the commercial possibilities of Persia and to decide how 
far it might be feasible to develop India’s trade here. This mission, 
on its return, issued a very valuable report, and the present move¬ 
ment is a practical endeavour to put some of the suggestions then 
made into execution. It is generally felt in Bombay that Persia 
would, when properly cultivated, become one of India’s best cus¬ 
tomers ; and it has been suggested that commercial agents should 
be established in each of the large centres within the sphere of 
influence assigned in Persia for this country by the recent Anglo- 
Russian Convention. 

India’s Ootton Production 

The raw cotton exported from India during 1906-7 was 71396,591 
cwt., which exceeded the quantity exported the year previously by 
only a few hundredweight, 5,600, but the value was ;^i4,2i8,9io, 
or greater by ;^40i,8o2. The principal buyers of the crop were 
Japan, which took i,728,9s8cwt. j Germany i,648,349cwt., and 
Belgium x,ioo,969cwt. Italy, France and Austria-Hungary were 
purchasers in much smaller amounts, and England took less than 
six per cent of the total, which, it is understood she re-exported. 
The acreage under cotton this year in India is larger by 7,272,000 
acres than last year, a part being planted to Egyptian cotton, which 
is reported as doing well. Some of this variety of cotton groiyn in 
Sind was marketed last year at good prices, and p^t hopes are 
placed on its future production. About half of the raw cotton pro<ltic- 
edis now required by Indian* mills, which have enlarged th^ 
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capacity during the last year, especially for the production of piece- 
goods of a higher grade, most of which the mills expect to sell in 
the local market for home consumption. 

Jute not cultivated at the Bxpenee of Rioe 

The publication of a report on rice cultivation by Mr. F. Smith, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture in Bengal, has a special interest 
in its bearing upon the allegation that the extension of the jute- 
growing area is obtained at the expense of the area put under rice, 
and that this displacement is the cause of the high price of rice. 
Investigation has shown that upon a number of estates in Eastern 
Bengal, 45 per cent of the land that grows jute grows also a crop 
of paddy the same year. Mr. Smith’s experiments confirm the 
wisdom and economy of this rotation of crops, for they prove 
that by growing both jute and rice the cultivator can make a net 
profit of £10 per acre. Mr. Smith’s report reinforces the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Oldham that the high price of rice 
is not due to jute-growing, but to circumstances which have also 
raised the price of wheat and barley in India. Indirectly the ryot’s 
profit from jute has made Bengal rice dearer, because in his 
prosperous condition he scorns Burmah rice and insists on buying 
the Bengal variety, thus increasing the demand for a scanty crop. 

Indian Telegrraphy 

The length of telegraph line in India in 1895-6 was 46,374 miles ; 
the corresponding length of line in 1905-6 was 64,731 miles. The 
length of wire stretched (including cables) was 143,188 miles in 
1895-6 and 243,840 miles in 1905-6. The number of signal 
offices open in 1895-6 was 1461; in 1905-6 the correspond¬ 
ing number was 2309. The number of messages forwarded 
in 1895-6 was 4,736,734 J in 1905-6 the total had grown to 
10,461,117. The capital expended stood in 1895-6 at ;^3,9i7,905 ; 
in 1905-6 the corresponding total was ;^6,204,5o5. The re¬ 
venue collected in 1895-6 was ;;^598,33o ; in 1905-6 it amounted 
to ;^8 i5,6ii. The working expenses in 1895-6 were ;^385,58a ; 
in 1905-6 they amounted to ;^599,o52. The net revenue in 
1895-6 was accordingly j£2i2,']%4 ; in 1905-6 it stood at 16,559. 
The most profitable year during the past decade was 1897-8, when 
the net revenue amounted to ^^310,608. The return obtained 
upon the capital expended stood in 1895-6 at 5,43 percent; in 
1905-6 it had declined to 3.49 percent The best year in th^ 
decade was 1897-x, when the net return obtained wae 740 pei^ 
cent.' 
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Indian Ooal*Minlng 

Coal-mining is growing in importance in British India, although 
the progress made year by year is not very rapid. In the decade 
ending with 1906 inclusive, the annual production of Bengal, 
the Punjaub, the Central Provinces, Assam, Burma, Baluchistan, 
Central India, Hyderabad, and Bikaner, was as follows:— 


Year. 

Tons. 

Value 

£ 

1897 

4,066,294 

835,025 

1898 

4,608,196 

957.163 

1899 

5,093,260 

X, 063,820 

1900 

6,118,693 

1,343,081 

1901 

<>.<535.727 

',323,372 

1902 

7,423,342 

1,366,909 

1903 

7,437,387 

1,299.716 

1904 

8,2x6,436 

1,398,824 

1905 

8,417,739 

i, 4 ' 9,443 

ipo 6 

9,783.250 

1,912,043 

The greater part of the coal made available for consumption in 

British India is produced in Bengal, which turned out the following 
quantities year by year in the period under review;— 

Year. 

Ton. Year. 

Tons. 

1897 

3,142,497 '902 

6,259,236 

1898 

3,622,090 1903 

6,361,21a 

1899 

4,035,265 '904 

7,063,680 

X900 

4,978,492 X905 

7,234.'03 

190X 

5,487,585 '906 

8,617,820 


It will be seen that in the course of the past decade the 
general coal-production of British India was more than doubled, 
while a commencement was made with coal-mining in an alto¬ 
gether new district—that of Bikaner. 

India’s Woollen Industry, 1BO0 

A memorandum has been issued by the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence at Calcutta, dealing with the woollen 
industry of India in 1906. The woollen mills of India, six in 
number, represent a paid-up capital of ^^281,027, and Debentures 
to the value of ^^26,667. In addition to this, there is a small 
private mill at Bombay, the capital of which is not stated. Two of 
the mills, those at Cawnpore in the United Provinces and at 
Dhariwal in the Punjab, have between them a paid-up capital of 
;^2oo,ooo, or 70 per cent, of the whole. The value of the outturn 
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of these two mills represents 8i per cent, of the total outturn of 
the Indian mills. They weave cloth for the use of the army and 
police, and articles of superior quality generally, using for the high* 
class goods Australian wool, either pure or mixed with Indian wool. 
There has been no large increase in the amount of capital employed 
since 1898, though the number of persons employed and 
the number of looms and spindles have risen. The quantity and 
value of the goods produced was larger in 1905 than in any 
previous year, but in 1906 the production fell off considerably, 
and the quantity was actually smaller than that produced in 
1898, though the value, in consequence of the high price of 
wool, was greater. The quantity of woollen goods imported 
is very much greater than the production of the Indian mills. The 
largest classes of the imports are piece-goods and shawls, the bulk 
being received from the United Kingdom and Germany. The 
woollen goods imported in 1906 were valued at 333,902, and 
the production of Indian mills at j(^2^2,i2o, as compared with 
^1,667,290 and ^^295,259 respectively in 1905. There are in 
various places factories for the weaving of carpets and rugs, and of 
pattu and pashmina, but though these industries are in the aggregate 
extensive, they are individually small, and weaving is done on hand- 
looms. The exports of woollen goods from India consist almost 
entirely of carpets and rugs, of which about two-thirds go to the 
United Kingdom, and the greater part of the remainder to the 
United States. The exports of Indian carpets and rugs during the 
year was valued at ;^I37»523 j against ;£‘i 19,156 in 1905. 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN U. P. 

[TAe Industrial Organisation of an Indian Province^ By— 
Theodors Morison. John Murray, 1906.] 

Mr. Theodore Morison’s Industrial Organisation of an Indian 
Province was published nearly a year ago, and we wonder how many 
educated Indians have read or seen this work. To bring this hook 
more prominently before the attention of the Indian reading public, 
we think it our duty to put in this notice of it, however belated 
it be. 

We have very few books on Indian economics, for the science of 
economics has not hitherto lent itself much to constructive specula¬ 
tion. Of the few works that exist on the subject, Mr. Morison’s is 
perhaps the most interesting. Mr. Morison does not err on the 
side of ambition, nor does lie cast his net wide; for he does not 
deal in this work with abstract principles of economics nor with 
such theories of the ‘ dismal science ’ as are only of universal appli¬ 
cation. 

The late Principal of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College 
of Aligarh makes an exhaustive study of the economic phenomena 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and notes all the pecu¬ 
liarities of the industrial life of the people of those provinces. He 
himself describes his work as a contribution towards the collection 
of evidence on the economic facts of Indian life. It must not be, 
therefore, understood that the hook under review is a mere record of 
facts, but it also deals considerably with discussion of principles as 
well as with their application to the observed facts of Indian society. 

Mr. Morison’s reason for confining his attention to one particu¬ 
lar province is to bring out distinctly the essential features of a 
particular type of industrial organisation in India and to see that the 
picture produced is not “ blurred and confused.” If equally com¬ 
petent observers could be found to study the economic conditions of 
the other principal provinces of India, the economic history of India 
could be reconstructed on a scientific basis. As it is, Mr. Morison’s 
work is singular in the field and no student of Indian politics or 
comparative economics can, therefore, afford to neglect it. 

Mr. Morison begins by describing a typical Indian village an(} 
notes the different classes of people which inhabit it and describes 
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tbeir oecopations. This leads him to discuss at length the questioh 
of land assessment, fixity of tenure, the nature and variety 
of the crops grown, the results of unrestrained competition for 
land and the relations that exist between the landlord and 
the Government on the one side and the landlord and the 
tenant on the other. This further leads him to an exhaustive 
enquiry into the indebtedness of the agricultural population 
of the United Provinces and to an examination of •the compara¬ 
tive resources and difficulties of an Indian peasant and his confrisre 
In the West. In this connection, Mr. Morison makes lengthy refer¬ 
ences to the agricultural indebtedness of the peasants in France, 
Austria, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, Denmark and 
Belgium, and suggests remedies to relieve the chronic poverty of 
the Indian cultivator. Mr. Morison has got no new remedies to 
suggest, but lays particular stress on agricultural co-operation and the 
establishment of co-operative credit societies on the basis of 
the Raiffiesen banks of Germany and, as suggested by the Famine 
Commissioners of 1880, on the diversion of the occupation of the 
people into industrial channels. Mr. Morison is not quite sure if the 
condition of the masses will be much alleviated by industrial or com¬ 
mercial operations either, for he maintains that industrial distress 
sometimes becomes as acute as agricultural, and that even England 
is not free from occasional depression. It is hoped, however, that by 
diverting a large number of people from agricultural occupation, 
the intensity and area of an average Indian famine might be reduced 
to the minimum. 

After dealing exhaustively with the agricultural condition of 
the people of the United Provinces in all its various phases—the 
poverty, the capital and resources of the people, the conditions of 
labour, the conflict between competition and custom and the various 
relations of the peasant and the money-lender, the tenant and the 
landlord and the landlord and the Government—Mr. MoriSon 
proceeds to describe the other side of Indian village life. In this 
second portion of his book, he describes the condition of an aver¬ 
age village artisan and puts in some notes on the habits, habitations, 
expenses and effects of an average industrial labourer in the United 
Provinces. In this portion also are crowded a large number of very 
useful and interesting tables and charts on the harvest and bazaar 
prices in several tracts of those provinces from about the commence 
ment of the nineteenth century. In this part of the work also, our 
author takes an historical survey of the several faminea that bavo 
devastated Enormous population in India since the MahOmedan era. 
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Mr. Morison does not like the word * famine* and considers it 
‘ inexact' in ‘ economic terminology,’ which is a very different thing, 
we hope, from a ‘terminological inexactitude.* However, whether he 
likes it or not, no man can replace the word ‘ famine ’ from the 
political or economic literature of India. From 1718 to 1799, be 
mentions twelve large famines as having occurred in different parts 
of India, including the great Bengal famine of 1769-70, a detailed 
account of which was supplied in a very impressive style by the 
late Sir William Hunter in his Annals of Rural Bengal. From the 
beginning of the nineteenth century down to 1840, Mr. Morison 
mentions of six acute local scarcities in the United Provinces, 
of each of which he gives us a short account. With the history of 
famines of the latter half of the nineteenth century every educated 
Indian must be thoroughly conversant. These latter-day famines 
Mr. Morison groups together as a special class, the characteristic 
of this group being reduced mortality, enormous state relief-works 
and the mobility of grain from all fortunate parts of India to the 
affected area—out of the zone of abundance to the region of scarcity. 

In conclusion, Mr. Morison puts in a very informing chapter on 
prices of food-grains and their relation with wages and the currency. 
In this chapter our author unearths a very important table prepared 
by Mr. G. Herklots, Fiscal of Chinsura, and published in Gleanings 
in Science, a Calcutta periodical which had a brief life from 1829 to 
1831. In this table we find the market prices of all food-grains 
and ghee and mustard oil in Lower Bengal from the year 1700 to 
1813. We wish we could find space to reproduce this table, for a 
better material of the economic history of Bengal of the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth century cannot possibly be conceived. In this 
chapter also, Mr. Morison disposes of the theory that prices of 
commodities in India were ever regulated by custom,—a theory 
which has led to a considerable confusion of ideas regarding the con¬ 
dition of the people in pre-British days. 

Whether a day shall ever come when the Indian peasant and the 
Indian artisan shall cease to be the victims of unhappy physical and 
economic forces is more than we know. But no well-wisher or 
friend of India should evade the study of the subject which alone 
holds in its dismal folds the future well-being of our people. With 
this object we recommend every educated Indian, however wise or 
educated he may be, to read carefully Mr. Morison’s work, though 
it is modestly claimed as intended primarily for Indian students; 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE 
PROVINCE BY PROVINCB 
Madras 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, to whom more than one 
reference has been made in previous numbers of the 
ments*'**^*^*”*' Indian Worlds has succeeded Mr. Sankaran Nair 
as acting Advocate-General. Mr. Sivaswami Iyer 
is the third Indian Vakil of Madras to become Advocate- 
General. Nobody can question his eminent fitness for this 
position,—not even the European Barristers of Madras, to whom 
there is no one so poor as to do reverence. We hope the protest 
they have sent or mean to send to the Secretary of State will avail 
them nothing. As a man of learning and culture, as a lawyer of 
considerable erudition and soundness of judgment, as an educa¬ 
tionist, as a public n^an, and, above all, as a man, Mr. Sivaswami 
Iyer holds a position entitling him to the esteem and regard of all; 
and we congratulate the Government of Madras on securing his ser¬ 
vices as Advocate-General. Mr. R. Ramachandra Rao, the talented 
Statutory Civilian who has been Collector of Kurnool for several 
years, has been appointed Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies 
in succession to Dewan Bahadur P. Rajagopalachari. It is an excel¬ 
lent appointment which bodes well for the co-operative credit move¬ 
ment in this Presidency. It is to be hoped that an Indian officer 
of equal ability will be appointed to succeed Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
as Collector of Kumool. The Government of Mysore have not yet 
filled the office of Chief-Judge of the Chief Court. I confess I can 
not for the life of me understand why such enormous delay 
should be made in so simple a matter. I say simple, because of the 
wealth of legal talent available in the Madras Presidency. 1 only 
repeat the hope expressed before that the post will not go to a Eu¬ 
ropean, be he a Civilian or a Barrister. 

Dewan Bahadur M. C. Parthasarathy lyenger, Sessions Judge of 

Godavari, has acquitted the two educated Indians 
The Cocanada i • j i 

Riots Case convicted and sentenced to a motistrous 

term of imprisonment by the Europeati Magistral - 
The Judge has noted in the judgment all their 
gnd found that there was absolutely no political 
bottom of the riot and added that Captain Kemp's ^ tiie 
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repression of the Government have borne fn upon us, that there 
must be a special class of ardent, cultured, and restrained patriots, 
who would make political work the sole occupation of their life. 
It was this consciousnei^s that has persuaded the Hon. Mr. Gokhale 
to start an institution in Poona, called the Servants of India 
Society, much after the style of the Order of Jesuits who are 
devoted to religious work. The Servants of India Society is located 
in a sacred corner of Poona, sanctified already by the presence of two 
Other noble institutions, the Fergusson College and the Widows’ 
Home, in the midst of a very awe-inspiring and picturesque 
scenery. Under its rules, members are admitted for life, on their 
solemn affirmation to devote all their energies for the work and 
who in return are paid small stipends, barely enough for sustenance 
of life. The members live in the Home permanently and are sent 
out on different missions of a varied character. For instance, the 
task of canvassing subscribers for the Journal India, of collecting 
funds for an economic institution in Poona, and kindred purposes 
was well carried out by some of the members of this Society. Al¬ 
ready, there are nine members in the Society, of whom three are 
Madrasis, one a Bengali, and five are Deccanis : the experiment 
has succeeded very well, and popular support is easily forth-coming. 
I hope, it will be imitated in the different provinces of the country, 
so as to place political activity on a permanent, uniform and 
definite basis. 


One of the several activities which keeps members of the Society 
Plague Relief busy at present is the relief work for plague, which 
Committee in has been systematically started in Poona while the 
epidemic is in its infancy. The special feature of 
this attempt is that, for the first time, the Municipality, the Public 
and the Government have joined hands in adopting measures for 
preserving the people from this scourge. The share of the Govern¬ 
ment lies only in giving a grant of Rs. 30,000, which may be in¬ 
creased, if necessary, and by lending the services of a batch of efficient 
medical men to the Hon. Mr. Gokhale. He has organised several 
committees consisting of the leading gentlemen in each division of 
the city, with whom the Municipality is in hearty co operation ; public 
funds have also been added to this grant. The nature of the relief 
lies in (i) building huts for the poor in suitable places outside the 
town, (2) in opening centres for inoculation at convenient centres in 
the city 1(3) and in providing healthy foCsd and timely meffiewte ^9^ 
those who cannot afford it. Inoculation being«only one:of 4 he 
remedies yet known to combat the diseasd i^ptdly finda a»place in 
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the programme and is becoming daily popular, thoi^h the extreme 
school of politicians make it the sole cause for not helping this 
humanitarian cause altogether. Already* these relief operations have 
considerably checked the spread of the epidemic, compared with 
the terrible havoc caused in previous years. If the experiment, so well 
conducted, owing to the efforts of the Hon. Mr. Gokhale with the 
hearty co-operation of tlie leading citizens, succeeds in the end, we 
shall have to find the best mode of combining popular effort with 
state aid, and the plague-policy in India, which has been the cause 
of so much exasperation with so little result, will have much to gain 
from this little experience. 

Bombay Presidency has so far justly boasted that its student- 

„ , „ . population have behaved with great self-restraint 

Students & Politics , . , , , . 

and patience at the present juncture, when their 

confreres in Bengal, Madras, and the Central Provinces have gone 

out of hand. One or two events have, however, lately occurred which 

threaten to drive them beyond the self-imposed limit owing to the 

over-anxiety of the state to preserve their equanimity. A student was 

dismissed in one mc^usil school, for having attended a Swadeshi 

meeting j a few more cases followed. Not content with dealing 

with their institutions, the authorities ordered a private institution 

like the Fergusson College to mete out the same punishment to its 

members. Naturally, the college-board refused to do so and it 

remains to be seen how far the Government will press its demand. 

Another incident occurred in the only arts college in Ahmedabad, 

which throws abundant light upon the prevailing tendencies both 

among the students as well as the authorities. The principal of this 

college, one Mr. Hirst, got annoyed with the students for some 

nonsense written on the wall of a neighbouring bridge derogatory 

to himself. Not being able to detect the culprit, he starved the 

boys in the evening by detaining them in the college-compound by 

physical force till a late hour in the night. The parents and 

guardians having complained to the Board of Management, he 

secured the assistance of some of his colleagues on the staff to 

give a distorted version, and when one Professor refused to join, 

he was degraded to the lowest rank on the list. At last, the Board 

after considerable vacillation, dismissed him for his misconduct. 

This should have satisfied the requirements of the case well enough. 

But, on the day he left, the students exhibited a very bad spirit in 

holdii^ a grtuid entertainment, adorning the coUege*premi$es with 

lights mid buntings. Who will not deplore such a i^itit on the 

of younifstudeata towards their teachers? i ,■ 
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An important feature of the protest meeting held in Poona this 
month was a resolution passed condemning the 
^e^.Ua* m the attitude of the Government towards the disgraceful 
treatment accorded to Indians in Africa and America 
by the English-speaking races and the excellent speech delivered by 
Rai Bahadur G. V. Joshi, one of the most silent and efficient 
workers on this side of India. That the Indian Government, which 
is bound to interfere wherever injustice and oppression is done to 
Indians, should have remained perfectly unconcerned, and the 
British Cabinet should have declared its inability to intercede with 
the British colonies on behalf of another part of the Empire only 
shows how far the British Parliament and the Secretary of State care 
for the good of the Indian subjects. But this ill-treatment also shows 
something more deplorable than this. Where is the boasted civilisa¬ 
tion of the West, and all her tall talk about equality and fraternity, 
if its most advanced nations will not even scruple to lynch 
the black and yellow population, to prevent them from eking out 
even a miserable sustenance in their territory ? Race-bias and race¬ 
hatred could not have been carried to a worse stage. We are all 
so much taken up with our own troubles, that, unfortunately, we 
have not done enough to bring this deplorable phase to the notice 
of the civilised world. What an irony of fate that the white races 
should call upon us to do away with the caste-system when their own 
confreres are exhibiting the worst features of the same spirit in the 
most enlightened part of the world. 


THE UNITED PROVINCES 

Famine may be said to have set in right earnest, and it threatens 
to be one of the severest these Provinces have had 
to endure for many a long year. Not only will it 
be severe in its intensity, but the entire Provinces will be affected. 
As week after week we read the season reports of the Gazette^ 
we come across only one monotonous repetition of the tale of 
no rain and high prices. What were formerly famine prices 
have for sometime become the ordinary prices, and an increase 
over these again has only one meaning to the people. Misery 
and starvation and disease and death induced by starvation, 
this is the cry that we shall hear on all sides for, I fear, afi, least 
a year to come. The mass of the people are absolutely resource- 
less and the State relief-works alpne stand between and 
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death from starvation. It is a fortunate circumstance that we have 
at present Sir John Hewett at the head j)f the administration. He 
is an able, strong and sympathetic ruler, and we may be sure that 
nothing that a liberal system of famine relief and liberal remissions 
and suspensions of land revenue can do will be left undone. We 
had Sir Antony MacDonnell as Lieutenant-Governor ten or eleven 
years ago when there was a severe famine, and he did much and 
did it well for the behoof of the stricken people. But in spite of 
the legend that the relief sanctioned by him was over-liberal, it 
was not so as a matter of fact, and it was found in the event that 
the abnormal mortality due to famine was very severe in these 
Provinces. The most successful of the relief measures that we 
know of were those adopted in the Central Provinces in the 1899-1901 
famine, during ttg time when Sir Andrew^,Fraser was Chief 
Commissioner. Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Commission, which sat 
subsequently, pronounced these measures, we believe, as unduly 
liberal and preferred those adopted in these Provinces during his 
own time ; but as has been pertinently remarked on this piece of 
criticism, the real test of success was the saving of human life ; and 
judged by this only unerring test, it was his own much belauded 
famine administration that was a failure. We may be confident 
that all these facts will be borne in mind by Sir John Hewett, and 
that he will come out with flying colours when we shall have passed 
through the impending crisis and the time comes to take stock of 
the achievements and failures of the administration. The liberal 
remission and suspension of land-revenue and tagai that his Honour 
has sanctioned and the vigilance and preparedness for the coming 
combat that are displayed on all sides are indeed very encouraging 
signs. 

It is the lower middle class that will really be in the mosit 
pitiable plight. Already, in the best of times, it has become next 
to impossible for them to maintain their self-respect and station in 
life and live decently as their forefathers used to do. The necessaries 
of life have increased, the prices of provisions have tremendously gone 
up, and their means have become contracted. Before our very eyes we 
have been witnessing nothing less than an economic revolution which 
has affected the lower middle class, and among them again,those living 
in towns, most cruelly. For no fault of their own these families 
find themselves stranded. And as the lower middle class ar^ 
always the salt of the community, the causes of their degrada¬ 
tion and impoverishment and remedies deserve urgently to be 
investigated into. And the famine relief fund that will ho doubt 
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be raised from private subscription should be so administered 
that some real relief can be afforded to them, without their self- 
respect being compromised. This last point is of the first im¬ 
portance as they will neither consent to be relieved of their distress 
by means which involved compromise of their self-respect, nor is it 
good for the community at large that they should be pauperised. 
For this sort of relief work, of course the leaders of the Indian 
community must come forward, as the officials of Government 
will not ordinarily be able to do this delicate work in the manner 
that it should be done. We have little doubt that they will so come 
forward. Of individual, scattered, private charity there will be no 
lack, as there never is and has been among Indians, but what is 
wanted to meet a serious situation is organised and properly 
administered charitj^ Let at least a few of ogr leading men set 
before themselves the example of Sir Bepin Krishna Bose, who 
did yeoman’s service in the famine of 1896-8 and of 1899-1901 as 
Secretary of the famine-relief Committee at Nagpur. For the rest, 
we can only put our confiding and humble trust in God and rever¬ 
entially pray that the hardships of the people may be reduced to 
the minimum. 

I make no excuse for again and again recurring to the work before 
our newly started public bodies. Political activity 
viScis Ass^iaSn Provinces. Educationally they 

are the most backward. Religious reform has 
almost no chance in these Provinces of shrines and temples and 
holy rivers, while social reform, too, has made less progress than 
in several other parts of the country. Of industrial advance¬ 
ment the less said the better. Of newspapers we have but 
two, The Advocate and The Indian People^ both weeklies, neither of 
them very flourishing. The Provinces have suffered very much from 
plague and they are destined to be in the throes of a severe famine 
during the coming months. Such being the facts of the situation, the 
responsibility that rests on the few public-spirited men we have is 
great indeed at the present juncture. The first United Provinces 
Conference was held this year, and the United Provinces Association 
established. This body must justify itself in the eyes of the people 
by doing its duty at the present critical time. There is the Council 
“reform” scheme which has to be attacked ; there is the Decentralisa¬ 
tion Commission before which evidence should be given; there is the 
new terror of the Public Meetings Prdhibition Act; there is the 
famine relief problem and that of plague; we have also to consi^r 
the expected Provincial financial settlement and the echente 6 t tech- 
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.in the same breat}> with even the 8ecoo(l>cla8a institntipns ^ other 
Oountties. It is to the credit of Sir Jpbn Hewett that he U aaaio#i 

/' < i, * " 

.to remove this reproach i we hope we shall be able to say that it is 
to the credit of Lord Minto’s Government that they he^e not throwh 
any obstacles in his way and have willingly sanctioned his scheme. 


BENGAL 

Mr. Keir Hardie, the tough champion of a not very favourite 
cause that he has been all his life, must be used to 
to B«^^**** interested abuse, but still he must have had ex¬ 
periences in this line during his visit to Bengal that 
should give him furiously to think. Scarcely has silly reporting and 
malignant telegrams played such pranks in the political world as on 
the occasion of his visit to Bengal. On the one hand there was the 
exultant Indian Press reporting every one of his chance and half- 
serious statements as serious political pronouncements; and on the 
other hand we have the ever-ready representatives of the worst 
elements of Anglo-Indian journalism indulging in language that 
would disgrace Billingsgate and backing up their views by three- 
fourth lies with a slight flavour of troth just to whet your confidence. 
One Anglo-Indian newsman on this side of India—for the 
Englishman and Baron Reuter make up between them but 
.one personality—has shown revolting malignity in misrepresenting 
every word and deed of the great Labour Leader with auch 
effect that even Mr. Morley has been led to vent his spleen 
over Mr. Hardie’s alleged utterances in unworthy terms in his 
valedictory address at Arbroath. I speak of malignity deliberately, 
for no amount of allowance for honest mistake can take awiy 
the mischief out of the cabling of garbled quotations firora 
the Indian Daily JVsws, or of representing Mr. Keir Hardie's stat^ 
tnent at Calcutta as confirming the first reports of Reuter, eyesi 
if it does excuse the interpretation of the Eengal«ds tel^^jilt' 
about his comparison of Mymensing riots to Turkish atrocittM in 
Armenia as referring to the acts of affidah in that coon^tion. 

The cloud of misrepresentation which was thus spread ovef"' 

Mr. keirHaiWs Hardie has fieen slowly clearing gway 

‘ and people are understanding him and hiiy mis^A 
better—flo thanks to Renter j but in the messil^er 
while crediting him now wirir honesty and moderation, the,offthoi|iaiK' 
v4toglo-In<|likn press;^ mat of India have beahqqi^jr;:tttin^' 
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ii$g th«t Mr,: Keir fia^ie bas been seeing only' one side 
the qo^tion, just what the IBengatee l^ycotters choose to .stiwir 
him. Th^s is, evidently meant to disoredit his experiences, thhogb. 
Mr.’ ICeir l^hUdie chose his own informants wherever he 
He ^w the Magistrates of every place, he saw leadi^ of Ma^ 
medans as well as Hindus, he saw the peasant in his owh biii 
mid he accepted the opinion of no one but gathered facts front 
every one of them. These facts be tested with the most searching 
enquiries and he only accepted such as bore the hght of such 
enquiry. So far as Mr. Keir Hardie goes, we may trust him t6» 
take care of himself. 

The Provincial Congress Committee has at last been formed 

The P ovindal Con Bengal and has held a meeting. It was realised 

gress Committee the last moment that holding District confer- 

be^e ences may be the ideal mode for the upbuilding of 

the constitution of the Congress, but expedition 
of work is likely to be better achieved by beginning at something 
short of the ideal, and so a Provincial Congress Committee has 
been formed which is not ideally complete or perfect but may bft. 
depended upon to do the work famously all the same. The 
committee has only been formed one 'month and predictions 
about it one way or the other is futile and might be mischievduSi 
We have to wait and see how it works. I shall only point oult 
that, as Babu Motilal Ghose said the other day, there is plen^ 
of work in the way of the upbuilding of the nation to which .ire., 
should address ourselves without delay and to these the Com'! 
mittee should devote its best attention. But among the mosf 
pressing works before us, 1 think, there is one which wanta 
immediate attention. It is the discussion of the subjects to 
plimed foir consideration before the Congress this session, 
that we may bring forward wdl-considered resolutions in^issi|^;.. 
<4 ..the hasty and sometimes meaningless makeshifts whi|^; 
peiinh; to be plaped bn the agenda paper. Of these questions* . 
there ine two at any rate which I think ought to be seriously thoughl. 
oveif and upon this year. One is the quesdon of ^ ll^^. 

CQQStitudon of the Congress and the other that of the refomts in 
tile cppstitution of the Government of India. A tentative coostt^^ 
tation. was laid down last year, for one year only. Since 

n^e some progress in organisation, and we irom^ Bea^. ’ 
4lp. Ire-re^f; .v^ scheme to fp^ .die. fqund^ 

;^^i;^t .6qn8^utic^. the ' w^y - .of^ j 

am^dteeilt year*e tentative resolatibh/ Abb^i thi^ iques^ 
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tioQ of the Government of India, so long as no tefotm prc^xnals 
were in the air the Congress was content to adopt ba^tp 
kesolutions drafted to the taste of one or other of its leaders. We 
have found now how we grievously erred in making onr proposals, 
and now that a modification in the Government is si^effted we 
should give our best consideration to the question and decide 
upon the constitution of the Indian Empire which we think ought 
to be the goal of all reforms and also upon the steps that ought 
IP be immediately taken for the furtherance of that end. These 
we should place before the Government, whether the Government 
chooses to profit by our advice or not; for we must not forgqt 
that we are the trustees of mute millions and generations yet un¬ 
born and if from despondency or a sense of injured pride we 
fail to do our duty in placing our views before the Government 
at this time, we shall be ill worthy of our trust. 

Second to none in importance of all the events of the last month 

are the Calcutta riots. Two years aso such a 

Tbe Calctttta Riots *.u* i ui au * ^ j 

tiung was unthinkable. About a decade ago there 
were serious riots in Calcutta when the lowest strata of tbe 
Mussulman population were furiously infiamed and the whole of 
Calcutta was thrown into a panic. But then the apipearance of the 
Police upon the scene settled all scores, and, though unprotected 
places were sometimes the scenes of rowdysim, thQ/a/puggne had 
only to put in appearance to disperse crowds of rioters. Only 
the other day there was a free fight between the Kabulis, and 
the Police in Burrabazar, and, though the Police were ousted, the 
appearance of the Burra sahib on the scene quieted dewo 
things altogether. Here on the contrary not only were the Police 
present on the scene in great force, but there is a mass of positive 
evidence to show that loot and assault were extensively and 
indiscriminately committed by the Police and by gomdas undec 
the protection of Police. We note below some of the patent facti^ 
of the case. There was a meeting in Beadon Square, where, 
as is not unusual, inconsiderable and violent speeches were niad^ 
The Police were present in considerable numbersr^it has been 
the practice of the Police to assemble in tremendous force on 
the occasions of public meetings of late. While one of the violent 
speeches was being delivered, one of the police officers, alleged tbftt 
stones were beii% thrown at them and he consequently ordered tbe 
meeting to disperse. After some hesitatiem the meeting djisperaed.. 
Just when the people were leaving the place, the Police,, numbing 
by difierent accounts to anything betweeen So knd aoO| began to 
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]|>elabQur the cnowd i»4is9H(ninat^ with, ];egulation lath;^^ 
without the slightest allegation of any. further provocation. Ttte 
crowd began to run away, but it was found that the gates of the 
Park were closed all round. The crowd juniped over the railings 
i|s best as they could and soon, the venue was transferred to tfate 
rpads. Here the Police in batches went about swinging r^ulatlpn 
lathies and letting them fall on whomsoever they chose. Then came 
the retaliation and some people turned back, others turned up just 
then prepared to fight rather than be so mercilessly belaboured, and 
the Police, now scattered over a wide surface, suffered much more than 
they had bargained for, anything serving the assailants for a weapon, 
from the regulation lathies snatched from, solitary parawalias to 
brickbats picked up from the streets or sliowered from roofs, of 
houses. By % in the night the disturbance ceased and the Polico 
fiftirly showed their heels. Their assailants also dispersed so completely 
and elfectually, that when the Police reinforcements arrived in formi' 
dablc numbers later in the night, there was no one o be seen on the 
^eetSr From, that moment till two days following there was a reign 
Cf terror in and about Beadon Square. Strong guards of Police patrob 
led the streets night and day, assaulted whomsoever they found risking 
a. walk on the street, got into gharries mid tram cars, belaboured 
passengers indiscriminately and at least assaulted one i^uropean 
passenger. It was during these two days and late in the night of 
Uie last that the arrests were made, the assailants of the Police 
on the first day having cleared off without any arrests being made» 
D.uring the nights shops were looted, some 1;^ gponda^^ others 
by ffHmdas who were followed by a protecting police force and 
others again by the Policemen themselves. In their mad revenge? 
on innocent inhabitants of the locality for acts done by membeis 
of an assembly conung from different parts of the town, the 
Police sometime got some very, nasty bits. Oue? sergeant had 
bis right hand cut off in what the Lieutenant-Governor chooses to calk 
% dastardly attack when die gallant officer was making a raid cm, and 
was actually h^f up the steps to the first flow of, a private dwelling 
bouse. Others got less serious injuries, wad by the next day all 
dUturhance ceased. 

A simple narration of the incidents of the case ^ ctKMgh 
to make the blood hoik for it w patent that in 
® the Police began the assault withoul 

fsovooatioo, and in the SjMxmd pkee when theh teal asaadants 
had. totally , cleared off the Police made moat cowardly assault^ 
on inpooent paaseisrby and complettiy tertorised the the 
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locality. The Police authorities evidently thought that it was this 
sort of things that they were paid for, and it were time that the 
authorities should set matters right if they do not want the 
people to seriously take the law into their own hands. But the 
Government does not seem to have taken as serious notice of 


the incident as such atrocities committed by the keepers of 
peace in the heart of the metropolis and some of it in full daylight 
demanded. The gravity of the situation might have called down 
the highest officials of the State from their empyrean heights, and 
a most sifting enquiry by an independent commission ought to 
have been made. But from the serene atmosphere of Darjeeling, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal appointed a single civilian, Mr. 
Collin, to enquire into the affair. Even that dignitary had only 
two days to work before he left for England on leave, and he was 
sufficiently unimpressed with the gravity of the situation to feel it 
convenient to leave for England with the enquiry unfinished. The 
scandal of the insufficient enquiry was too glaring to let the 
Government sleep in peace, and some time afterwards the Government 
appointed another civilian, an ex-Presidency Magistrate, to hold 
the enquiry anew. Mr. Weston has been holding his enquiries. 
Meanwhile the Government, relying upon the report of Mr. Collin, 
whose insufficient enquiry the Government strongly condemns, 
has published a resolution completely whitewashing the Police and 
laying all sorts of charges against the people. The impression has 
got hold of the public mind that the Government rather likes the 
scandal to be hushed up than the offenders to be brought to book. 

Meanwhile a People’s Commission was appointed consisting of 


The People's 
Commission 


some of our more prominent citizens to inquire 
into the riots, with Mr. Narendranath Sen in the 
chair. It has just finished a strictly public enquiry 


into the affair on the very spot, and its report is a strong condem¬ 


nation of the action of the Police. 


The whole mischief was done by quartering the police force in 
such large numbers on the public squares and by 
trying to shadow public meetings by a considerable 
display of lathies and lalpuggrees. Violent meet¬ 
ings have, it is true, been held in Calcutta and Bengal ere now, 
but no meeting of boycotters has up till now led to any disturbance 
whatsoever. What then was the justificatipn for quartering from a 
hundred to 200 policemen in the square except to terrorise 
people and to scare them away from joining meetings ? If this 
was the object it had notoriously failed, for meetings in., public 
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squares used to call forth as many men as before. Was it for 
this that the Police sought to make a more striking demons- 
tration by a coup de main in Beadon Square ? On any other 
hypothesis the situation is inexplicable. There was nothing in 
the Beadon Square meeting of this date to distinguish it froth 
scores of others. There were violent speeches possibly, but 
then there were scores of meetings in which violent speeches were 
delivered and in some of these cases offenders have been hauled 


up before the cour^p. Had the police come to think that this 
method of checking sedition was inefficient and the more convinc¬ 
ing argument of the lathi-blow was needed to settle seditionists ? 
Why else did they belabour the meeting with lathies when the 
people were beginning to disperse? Why again were the gates 
found closed when the people thus struck madly rushed for them ? 
The Police authorities ought to be asked to answer these questions. 

The silliness of all attempts to terrorise meetings is however never 


The Partition 
Anniversary 


better understood than when the Beadon Square 
scandal is compared with the demonstration on 
the ‘oth of Aswin, the 17th October—the anniver¬ 


sary of the Partition of Bengal. On that day there was a great de¬ 


monstration on the abandoned site of the proposed Federation Hall. 


By different accounts the number is estimated at from 10 to 50 
thousands. I am reminded at this discrepancy of the report of a 
particular meeting in an Indian paper of which the head-line was, 
*‘<i great demonstration :: 0,000 men assembled." I think it was a 
very judicious head-line which left the initial digit to be chosen 
according to the taste of the reader, thanks to the ingenuity of 
our friend, the Printer, often ycleped the Devil. However, as I was 
not present at the meeting I must follow that classic precedent and 
let the initial digit be filled up by my readers. Now, at this 


meeting, the proceedings were extremely orderly and dignihed. 
People had bargained for a totally different conclusion and the 
lily-livered amongst them had begun to dread a renewal of the 
Beadon Square outrages on a magnified scale, for it had got out 
that not only was the whole police force getting into readiness but 
the military was to be called out. The situation was, however, saved 


by the opportune intervention of the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendranath 
Bose and the statesman-like attitude of the Government of Bengal. 
Mr, Bhupendranath Bose gave an undertaking to the Government 
that there would be no disturbance if only the Government would 
keep away its police. Now Mr. Bhupendranath happens, of all the 
popular leaders, to command the confidence of the Government and 
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Mr. Gait promptly camcdotm to Calcutta and couhtermanded fh^ 
police arrangements that were being made against contingency of ti 
disturbance on the 17th October. The result was a most peaceful and 
well conducted meeting without the disquieting presence of a stronj^ 
police force. It is quite clear that if the Government had choseh 
to send the Police*and the military to the meeting a sanguinary riot 
Would have taken place. Put the lessons of the two meetings to> 
gether and let the Government draw its own conclusions, In con¬ 
nection with this meeting, it would be an act<of injustice to ignore 
the speech delivered by its President, Mr. Matilal Ghose of the 
Patrika. The veteran journalist had some very strong hits against thfe 
powers that be and some very shrewd observations on the methods 
of repression now in vogue throughout the country ; but the best part 
of the speech was the portion in which he put forward a very well- 
considered and eminently practicable programme of work fbr his 
countrymen which, moderate or extremist, every one will do well 
to follow and promote. 

The mad hunt after sedition by the Government of Bengal 

seems to be rapidly drawing to a close. The case 
Sedition Trials . .. t. . . . 

against Mr. A. C. Banerji, Bar-at-Iaw, has been 

withdrawn, on that gentleman apologising. The Sandhya trial has 

at last collapsed by the sudden death of the editor, Upadhya3ra 

Brahmabandhab, and it seems likely that the prosecution will be 

dropped. Only one or two small cases remain to be disposed of 

to end the chapter of sedition trials in Bengal, and the 

Government of Bengal does not now seem to show anything like 

the fascination for such trials that it was wont to show of late. 

Altogether a healthier atmosphere seems to pervade the counsel 

of the government at the present time, and if this tendency to take 

a sane view of things continues we may hope for some peace fdr 

some time. 

Meanwhile the public squares of Calcutta lie under a ban. 

The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta has 
issued an order under section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code interdicting public meetings m 
almost all public squares of Calcutta. Tlie Section in question is 
a Very handy one and has been put to various uses in Connection 
with repressive measures, but with alt that, the present seems to be 
a somewhat novel use of the taw. It would be the height of legal 
ingenuity to hold that the section could by any manner of means 
be strained to meet a case tike the present; if it were put to tesMhe 
Chances are that it would be set-aside. But the people are evidently 


Calcutta 

Proclaimed 
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not in a mood to play hide and seek with the Government, for if this 
order is set aside, there is nothing to prevent the Government frdm 
proclaming Calcutta under the Ordinance or better still under the 
law that will shortly be passed. So the Calcutta public seems to 
be content to let meetings alone and profit by other channels of 
work left to them. Meanwhile, what with the Police riots and the 
Injunction and with the dogged attitude of the Government, the 
tenacity of the hold of swadesi on people’s minds is certainly 
growing, and, I am told, at the last pujah sales, foreign goods were 
very largely at a discount. 


10 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEW? 


THE MOSLEM LEAGUE 

Mr. Edward E. Lang, who professes to be an ardent advocate 
of Mahomedan interests in India, contributes a rather lengthy 
paper dealing with the aims and objects of * The All-India Moslem 
League ’ to the September number of the Contemporary Review. 
According to the writer, the last days of the past year marked the 
birth of the Moslem League, the object of which is to promote 
feelings of loyalty to the British Government, to remove any 
misconceptions that may arise as to the Intentions of Government 
with regard to any of its measures, to protect and to advance the 
political rights and interests of the Mahomedans of India, to 
respectfully represent their needs and aspirations to Government, 
and to prevent the growth among Indian Mussulmans of any 
feelings of hostility towards other communities without prejudice 
to the principal objects of the League. 

In order to give a succinct account of the present attitude 
of the Mahomedan community in India regarding Indian politics, 
the writer goes back to the dark days following the great mutiny 
of 1857 when, says he, the condition of the Mahomedans was 
pitiable in the extreme. With the fall of the Moghuls, the power 
of the aristocracy had been shattered. There was no educated 
middle class ; and between the members of ruined noble families and 
the illiterate masses, the cause of the Indian Mahomedans suffered 
beyond description. Syed Ahmed Khan now appeared in the field. 
The heroic part he played in the suppression of the mutiny is well 
known. With keen intellect he grasped the main factors of the 
problem and realised that the old order was bound to pass 
away yielding place to new. He perceived that the destruction 
of Islam as a political power in India was an accomplished fact. 
Further he keenly felt the need of education amongst Mahomedans, 
in order that they might be able to qualify themselves to take 
their proper share in the Government of the country. Syed 
Ahmed preached the doctrine of education only. By him the 
Mahomedan Educational Conference was established in the year 
1886; it was organised as an educational movement purely. For 
twenty years now the Conference has met, and loyalty,- according 
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to Mr. Lang, has been the key-note of its deliberations. Whenever 
it been (bund necessary to approach the Government, the Coo* 
ference has done so in a dignified and orderly manner. 

But the events of the past few years have told their tale. In 
the absence of any political organisation, the interests of the Maho* 
medans have suffered deeply. In a conference held in the year 1906 
it was decided that the Mahomedans should in the future take active 
steps to protect their political rights. Thus the seed sown by Syed 
Ahmed is just beginning to bear fruit. The Mahomedans are awaken* 
ing to a sense of their responsibility In the matter of the government 
of this country; they now realise that unless they take advantage of 
the western system of education to the fullest extent, they must be 
left behind in the struggle for power. 

Now the die bos been cast and the Mahomedans have come 
out boldly as a political party. Mr. Lang draws out a comparison 
in his own way between the methods employed by tl>em and those 
adopted by what he calls the * Hindu National Congress.* The 
writer then gives lengthy quotations from the Address presented 
by the Mahomedan Deputation to Lord Minto which he characterises 
as loyal to the very core. According to Mr. Lang, the Mahomedans 
do not ask for a pro-Mahomedan policy ; they merely demand fair 
representation in proportion to their importance as a community. 
On the whole, Mr. Lang seems to be ' enamoured * of the address 
and has nothing but praise for it. So great is his interest in the 
welfare of our Mahomedan brethren that, in his opinion, no 
Britisher needs have any cause to fear the formation of the' All India 
Moslem League,' the object of which is only to help the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the administration of the country, and not to hinder 
it. It has nothing to do with Pan-Islamism. Its birth signifies 
that the Mahomedans are only claiming that right to which every 
free*bom man is entitled. Its watchword is * defence, not defiance.* 
Its present endeavour is to make Mahomedans all better men and 
better citicens of that great British Empire to which they belong, 
aA honour of which they are Justly proud and one which they will 
never depreciate by word or deed. 


PLAGUE IN INDIA 

A very readable paper on this subject of vital importance is 
published in the Saniiary Record of London in its issue of the S9th 
August. The following statements, taken mostly from the article 
under notice, may be of interest to the readers of the Indian World. 
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At the very outset the writer refers to the sympathetic letter 
on the subject which King Edward VII addressed to H. E. Lord 
Minto on the 14th August and states that at the present time plague 
is the greatest scourge from which India suffers. Though great 
schemes of artificial irrigation and railway extension have been Of < 
considerable assistance in mitigating the severity of famines in 
India, the efforts made to combat the plague have not met with 
corresponding success and the present year bids fair to set up a 
record in the terrible mortality from this disease. Seven years 
ago there were reasonable grounds for hoping that plague was 
gradually being brought under control in India. The official 
records in 1900 showed that during that year there were 
under 93,000 deaths from plague, and this seemed a matter 
for congratulation. Hut the figures up to the first three months 
and a half only of the present year represent 495,000 deaths from 
plague—-an appalling total that may well excite the sympathy of 
the King-Emperor. 

'Phe writer approvingly quotes a passage from the Morning Posf 
to show that this return of plague in its old severity is due to no want 
of care on the part of the Government of India ; on the contrary 
the story of the work undertaken by the authorities will ‘set the 
blood tingling through the veins through the records of noble 
devotion and self-sacrifice to duty.’ \Vc are sorry to remark that 
this statement is nothing if not a highly-coloured and exaggerated 
piece of bluff, and that though the Government have taken 
some small measures to drive the plague out of India, an over¬ 
whelming amount of work still remains to be done in this connec¬ 
tion. The current number of the Hindustan Reviev) pertinently 
asks how much money have the Government 'expended during 
these ten terrible years on sanitary measures, particularly on the 
extension and rebuilding of cities and towns with a view to mitigate 
the enormous evils of over-crowding in ill-built houses?’ 

Constant research, says the writer, has gone forward in the 
Plague Research Iiaboratory at Parel in Bombay and considerable 
success has been achieved in this direction. The plague germ 
has been discovered and isolated, and a prophylactic has been 
produced which, by means of inoculation, offers every prospect 
of lessening the severity of an attack, even if it does not abso¬ 
lutely guarantee immunity from the disease to those who suffer 
themselves to- be inoculated. The writer then refers to the 
difficulties that the Government had had to surmount in Order 
to introduce inoculation to v^hich our people had the.strongest 
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aversion and says that in other directions, however, distinct 
progress has been made. The Plague Research Committee 
appointed in 1905 have, according to the writer, added greatly 
to the existing knowledge of the disease and its causes. Tlieir 
greatest achievement was the definite confirmation of the theory 
that the principal means of the transmission of plague was by 
rats, of which India emphatically possesses more than its fair 
supply. Further than this, it was established that the rats them¬ 
selves could not convey the disease, but that it was the presence of a 
definitely-located parasite, pulex ckeopis^ that was really responsible 
for the spread of the scourge. This discovery demonstrated the fact 
that the plague bacilli is never found ‘ free,’ but that the insects breed 
it into the rats, who, in their turn, convey it to human beings. 

It is now a fact accepted by bacteriologists and other authorities 
in India that future efforts to stay the ravages of the pliigue must 
first and foremost be concentrated upon the extermination of the 
rats. This will be a gigantic task, says the writer. Calcutta, Bombay, 
Poona, and, indeed, every town and village from north to south 
and from east to west, swarms with rats who multiply at an alarming 
rate. Much may be done, of course, in the erection of new build¬ 
ings to see that these are as rat-proof as human skill and ingenuity 
can make them, and this is something that is being impressed most 
carefully upon every local building authority in India at the present 
time. The writer takes it for granted that a systematic and sustain¬ 
ed effort to exterminate the rats will be undertaken before long. 
It is not going to be the work of a year, nor possibly a decade, to 
lessen appreciably the ravages of plague in India, but it seems 
certain that we are at this moment on the threshold of one of the 
most determined efforts that have ever been put forward, in this 
direction and it will be the earnest hope of the whole civilised world 
that this effort may meet with success. 


MINING INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

A very useful account of the above subject appears in a recent 
issue of the Colliery Guardian of London. The writer begins by 
saying that it is difficult to realise the importance of the coal-mining 
industry of India, even if we note, with eyes trained to the valuation 
of statistical results, the great strides that it has made in recent 
years; for the conditions under which it is carried on are funda¬ 
mentally different from those that obtain elsewhere, and its signifi¬ 
cance from both a commercial and a social standpoint is greater 
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than can be conveyed in any tabular statement. Mere figures 
alone, however, will give some conception of the advance that has 
taken place, fur last year the output of Indian coal, which reached 
the sum of 9,783,350 tons, valued at 1,913,043, exceeded that 
of the previous year by no less than million tons, and was, 
roughly, five times greater than the output of i8gi. In the interim 
has been witnessed the development of an important export trade ; 
940,284 tons were shipped out of the country last year, and Indian 
coal is now a successful competitor with British, Australian and 
Japanese coal in the Far and Middle East. 

It is in India itself, however, that a cheap coal supply is especial¬ 
ly valuable, and although the bulk of the output still comes from 
the province of Bengal, the discoveries made by the Geological 
Survey of India in the more remote districts of the Empire are for 
this reason of the utmost importance. When contrasting the present 
position of the Indian mining industiies with their condition some 
few years since the writer is compelled to an admiration of the ad¬ 
ministration which has brought order out of chaos and established 
for itself a very considerable respect both In India and abroad. It 
will not be invidious in this connection to mention two names— 
those of Mr. T.H.Holland, F.R.S., the Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, and Mr. W. H. Pickering, the Chief Inspector of 
Mines—who not only have, in a very short period, brought their res¬ 
pective departments to a high pitch of efficiency but have interested 
themselves in the industry to an extent uncommon to officialdom. In 
his presidential address to the members of the Geological and Mining 
Society of India, Mr. Holland gave a clear statement of what he 
regarded as the functions of his office, declaring that the official 
geologist must remember that "his work should aim in the long run 
at the development of our mineral resources,” and that he lias no 
right to spend the taxpayers’ money to run " hobbies of his 
own.” He held that, although a geological survey has nothing to do 
with the actual work of mining, it is necessary for it to maintain an 
intelligence branch capable of making a general statistical survey 
oi the industry, and to keep in touch with the mining industry. It 
is a great satisfaction that this entente should have practically 
become a reality in India, because it is a common experience to 
find the mining engineer and the geologist ploughing their lonely 
and parallel furrows without the slightest attempt in the direction 
of co-operation. 

Such ententes do not usually come to pass without some self- 
sacrifice ; probably to Mr. Holland himself the most conspicuous 
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achievement of his department has been the establishment, through 
the agency of Mr. H.H.Hayden, of the age of the base of the 
Gondwana series, but it says much for his breadth of view that be 
has not allowed his interest in this and similar discoveries to 
overpoise his interests In economic geology, which has a closer and 
more immediate relation to the mining industries of the country. 
In the Mining and Geological Institute of India the interests of 
the mining engineer and the scientihe geologist are most happily 
wedded. At present Mr. Holland’s sympathies lie in the devetop* 
ment of the metalliferous industries of India rather than in any 
abnormal extension of coal-mining, his object being the justifiable 
one of substituting for the primitive system of quick production and 
barter, more highly developed processes, for the pursuit of which 
the native Indian is highly adapted. Yet it goes without saying 
that the coal-mining industry has a close interest in any such move¬ 
ment. 

With the caste system prevalent in India it is a by no means 
easy task to induce the easy-going natives to follow new crafts and 
turn their ready wits to advantage. This being so, it is ex- 
termely gratifying to read of the progress in this direction recorded 
h) Mr. Pickering’s latest report. That the Indian is capable of 
acquiring considerable skill In most mining operations is, he says, 
evident on every hand, and he thinks the Punjabis, the Santhab 
of Chota Nagpur, and the Telegu-speaking natives of Madras 
are likely to become of the greatest value in the mining industry 
whilst, contrary to expectations, the Burmans have adapted them¬ 
selves to mining as a craft with much success. 

The education question is perhaps of equal importance in view 
of the fact that coal-mining in Bengal will, within the next few 
years, make greatly-increased calls upon the technical ability of 
managers and workers alike. Not only are deeper seams now 
being developed, but waste in working is becoming a more 
important factor than it was in the early days of the industry. Here, 
too, the great advances that have taken place since Mr. Pickering 
was first *'lent’* to the Indian Governmet>t show that these exigencies 
of the future are being properly appreciated and guarded against. 

The writer concludes by expressing the hope that the measures 
now being taken by Mr. Morley in the direction of improving the 
equipment of the railways may remove what has hitherto proved to 
be the chief obstacle to the expansion of the Indian mining industry. 
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THE “PIONEER’ ON THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

'Fen years ago when the defects of the most perfect system of 
administration in the world were pointed out, it was tacitly assumed 
that the blame lay with the people rather than with the Government. 
The dictum of Sir Fitz James Stephen and Sir John Strachey that 
the Government could not be popular because it was too good was 
regarded as conclusive in itself and specially creditable to the Gov¬ 
ernment. Again one heard almost ad nauseam the saying of Lord 
Lawrence that the people in British territory ought to be happier 
than the people in Native States sua si bona noriui if they were only 
wise enough to know what was good for them. No one can 
question the zeal, devotion, or ability of these giants of the olden 
time; but it illustrates the change in the atmosphere that sayings 
which then appeared to be natural, conclusive, almost axiomatic 
should now sound arrogant and pedagogic. They have simply 
passed out of the political language of the day. The closer connec¬ 
tion of England with India, the growing power and influence oT' the 
mercantile community, the growth in India of an educated class 
have brought new currents of thought into play. The most perfect 
system of administration which the world has ever seen has come 
to be regarded by many, and an increasing number, as a top-heavy 
bureaucratic hierarchy, Byzantine in method if not in spirit, hide¬ 
bound by precedent and theory, detached from practical conditions, 
mechanical and doctrinaire. The pendulum is on the swing, and 
a Commission is coming to India to make the crooked paths 
straight. The reformer may soon find himself in a whirl of new 
proposals driven to justify some features, at any rate of the existing 
system. It is true that centralisation and uniformity were pushed 
to very evil lengths under Lord Curzon’s administration, that 
initiative was transferred from below to above, that secretariat vice 
has been naked and unashamed, that most persons in power have 
tried to force upon other provinces, the methods peculiar to their 
own province, that experts and the zealous departmentalists have 
been like the sons of Zerniah too hard for the people and it is 
also true that this shortcomings or excesses can to some extent 
be corrected by stuctural changes. But the really important thing 
is to change the ideas which permeate the political atmosphere, 
and this change, as already, noticed, is working itself out. Great 
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bodies move slow, but there is already a gratifying response to 
changes in elemental conditions. 

The Government of India may be likened to a banian tree 
which throws down its roots from above in ever-lengthening colon¬ 
nades : it is noble and majestic, it alTords rest and shade to all; but 
its own blanches alone can grow up in its shadow. One of the 
first necessities of the time is to prune off Government action to 
let in light and siiade. This will not be easy for officials struggling 
after perfection. They will have to be baptised .again : to adore 
what they have burnt and born what they have adored : to look to 
substance not to form, to distinguish (the most diificult thing in 
the world) between means and ends, to find out what the people 
want not what they ought to. It will meet the case sufficiently 
for the time to look upon anything logical with suspicion, to value 
compromise, to meet one’s adversary in the way, and above all to 
leave things alone. All this is counsel of perfection. Perhaps it 
may be summed up for practical purposes, in the language of the 
country, by describing it as a preference; of what is kackeka over 
what is pukka. Half the defects of the present system arc due to 
its over-eliboraiion of jmstice, for instance ; it is the most technical 
in the world : a large part of the Indian Law Reports is concerned 
with technical points, which good English lawyers would simply 
brush aside. It is so far reassuring that the new Civil Procedure 
Code marks a step in the right direction, although one could 
almost wish that ii were even further simplified. This is only one 
case, a recent and a striking case, it may not stand alone. The 
new ideas are growing ; there is not the least reason to despair. 


H. H. THE NIZAM ON SYMPATHY 

His Highness the Nizam in proposing the health of H. £. Lord 
Minto at the recent State banquet at Hyderabad is reported to have 
made the following remarkable statement: 

“ If your Excellency will allow me to speak from my experience 
of 23 years as ruler of this State, i would say that the form of any 
government is far less important than the spirit in which that 
government is administered^ The essential thing is the sympathy 
on which H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, with the truly Royal 
instinct of his rate, recently laid sb much stress, it is not sufficient 
merely that the rulers should be actuated by sympathy for their 
subjects, but it is also necessary that the people should feel con¬ 
vinced of the sympathy of the rulers.” 


II 
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The CalcuiU Review 

The October number of the above quarterly journal opens 
with some editorial notes on the events which occurred during 
Quarter just closed, These notes dwell upon (i) the Legis¬ 
lative Reforms, (a ) the Enlarged Councils, (3) the India Council 
Bill, (4) the Decentralisation Commission, (5) the ‘ Sedition ’ cases, 
(6) the resignation of Lord Lamington, (7) the Industrial Con¬ 
ference at Naini Tal and (8) the Anglo-Russian agreement. In 
connection with the fifth item above referred to, the writer makes 
the astounding assertion ‘ that the Indian National Congress is 
being daily more discredited even by the men who were among its 
founders.’ Count do Lesdain contributes the tenth chapter of his 
adventurous journey Along The Yang-tze Kiang. Mr. David 
Gostling’s learned paper dealing with The Precession^ Climatic and 
Declinoiion Cycles will find favour with all students of general 
geography. A sumniary of the next paper on Sympathy and De- 
centralisiition is crowded out of this number and will be published 
in our next. .Mr. R. P. Karkaria expresses his Thoughts on the 
Present Unrest tn India. The paper is a ponderous trash, to say 
the least of it, and the writer is apparently imbued with feelings 
intensely hostile to the present national movement in India. This 
official apologist advises the English to ‘ keep their powder dry and 
their rifles ready.’ Mr. J. G. Apear has an elaborate account of 
the Municipal Administration in Calcutta. Under the ambitious 
heading of The History of Journalism in India, Mr. S. C. Sanial 
writes an article at portentous length which, we are threatened, will 
yet be continued. It is followed by the Critical Notice of a book of 
travel on Persia. 


The Indian Review 

The October number of Mr. Natesan’s Review opens with two 
scrappy articles on Prices and Prosperity, of which the latter, con¬ 
tributed by Mr. G. V. Joshi, is a criticism of the former contri¬ 
buted by an I. C. S. Mr. R. G. Pradhan has some pertinent 
remarks on Indian Affairs in England and these are based oif the 
experience gained by the writer during his recent visit tq Great 
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Britain. In his admirable paper on Colour Prejudice^ * Asiaticus * 
observes that ‘the sympathy and harmony between the governing 
and governed races (in India) are in inverse ratio to the intellectual 
and moral approximation of the two classes.’ The writer of the 
next article, Mr. A. P. Smith, seems to be of opinion that the native 
Christian is bound to be a great political factor in India. Mr. C. N. 
Krishna Swami Aiyar’s historical sketch of Sri Madhwa and 
Madhwaiim is to be continued. Mr. V. Narasimhan has a very 
useful account of Animal Industries of Southern India. Apiculture 
Animal-dyes, Cochineal, Sepia, Lac-dye and Sericulture are among 
the industries spoken of by the writer. Mr. Jatindra Nath Banerjee 
pleads for A Common National Script for India and recommends 
the adoption of the Devana,^ri for this purpose. The number 
closes as usual with some useful industrial and commercial notes. 


The Hindusian ^evtenv 

With the leading article of the September number of the 
Hindustan Revie^v we have but little to do. In the course of the 
next article on School Life hi India, Mr. G. S. Arundale regrets 
the rush of modern civilisation affecting the life of students in India, 
complains of the inefficiency of the teaching staff of Indian educa¬ 
tional institutions and regards that the principal function of a 
teacher should be to develop two particular qualities in his pupil 
e.g., character and patriotism. Mr. E. Fredeiick Barr’s exposition 
of the New Theology is followed by the first instalment of an 
admirable serial paper on State Interference contributed by Mr. N. N. 
Gupta. The writer holds that in India State interference assumes 
three broad and distinct phases, e.g,, (i) State-ownership, (a) State- 
administration and (i) State-control through legislation. Mr. D. V. 
Krishna Rao has some notes on The Present Crisis in India in con¬ 
nection with which he deplores the non-fulfilment of the late Queen’s 
gracious Proclamation and the retrogrode policy of the Government 
of India. The writer of the next article on Ihe Industrial Develop¬ 
ment of India seems to be of opinion that all political strife and 
struggle between the rulers and the ruled should cease and that we 
should devote our attention, capital and labour to the industrial 
regeneration of India. A * Privy Council Barrister ’ has a short 
on Law and Lawyers. Under the heading of Ihe Topic of 
the Month, the Editor puts in a vigorous criticism of the ‘reforms’ 
adumbfated by Mr. John Morley. 
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FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 

1907 

Date 

r. The Transvaal Indians petition King Edward for the disallowance 
of the Immigration Bill. 

2. In the second Jugantar sedition case, the Manager is acquitted 
but the printer Basanta is sentenced to two years’ hard labour by the 
Calcutta Police Court. 

4, The 82nd birth-day anniversary of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

5. The drummers of Serajgunge go on strike. 

7. At a meeting of the Viceregal Council the Local Authorities Loan 
Bill is referred to a Select Committee. 

8. The Borawar-Hissar Railway line is sanctioned by Mr. Morley. 

9. Mr. Chang, the Chinese envoy, confers with Sir Louis Dane on the 
matter of the Indo-Chinese trade. 

10. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal is sentenced to 6 months’ simple imprison¬ 
ment for refusing to give evidence in the Bande Matarain case. 

11. A large number of less important accused persons in the Rawal¬ 
pindi Riot case are discharged to-day. 

12. The Bengali workmen of the Ichliapore Rifle Factory go on strike. 

13. The judgment In the fourth batch of the Cocanada Riot case 
is delivered to-day. 

16. A smart shock of earthquake is felt at .Simla. 

19. At an influential meeting presided over by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, a Pasteur Institute scheme is succes.sfully launched. 

21. A fatal fight takes place between the Police and some Mahomedan 
rowdies at Sherpur, Mymensingh. 

22. Mr. Chitnavis is assaulted by some violent extremists at the close 
of a meeting of the Congress Reception Committee at Nagpur. 

23. Mr. Keir Hardie arrives in Calcutta. In the Bande Mataram 
sedition case, Mr. Arabinda Ghosh is acquitted by the Calcutta Police 
Court. 

25. Sir George Arbuthnot is sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

26. In the India sedition case, the Chief Court of Lahore confirms 
the sentence of 5 years’ hard labour on Pindl Das and reduces the same 
on Dinanalh to two years only. 

27. One Madrassi, a Bengali and a Pars! get through the I. C. S. 
examination. 

28. The 75th anniversary of the death of Raja Ram Mohan Ray is 
celebrated in Calcutta. 

30. Mr. Keir Hardie pledges his word at Barisal that he would Uy to 
make the Indians free citizens under the British flag. 
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BY THE EDITOR 

“Not a plebiscite but the rifle—not the ballot-box but an 
ammunition-pouch—is our justification for ruling India.” 

The above sentence appears in one of the series of impressions 
ENGLAND'S noted by Dr. Fitchett of Australia on “England 
TITLE IN and India ” in the Tribune of London. This ap- 

INDIA pears to us to be a very frank and candid view of 

the situation ; for, inspite of all platitudes and cant, John Bull 
really l)elieves in his heart of hearts that England’s title to India 
is nothing else but the sword and the fighting qualities of her army. 

Dr. Fuchett’s candid opinion is supported by the bulk of the 
British Press and the vote of the House of Commons. Mr. Morley, 
however, still tries to maintain that it is only for the good of India 
and the progress of the world that England is still in India. Be¬ 
hind the philosophic radicalism and the democratic sentimentality of 
Mr. Morley, we find him in practice subscribing to the ‘good old 
rule, the simple plan, that he should take wlio has the power and be 
may keep who can.’ 

Besides Dr. Fitchett’s and Mr. Morley’s opinions, there is a third 
body of opinion wl.ich seems to think that England’s right to rule 
India lies in the consent or the sufferance of her people, A large 
number of Anglo-Indian statesmen and writers have, from the time 
of Malcolm and Elphinstone, given out as their opinion that 
England shall cease to hold her sway in India as soon as the 
people of India begin to doubt the bona fides of the existing Govern¬ 
ment. Even so great a political thinker and philosopher as the 
late Sir John Seeley-—perhaps not a lesser authority on politics than 
our friend, Mr. Morley—thought that if a day should ever come 
when a spirit of nationality would begin to develop in India and if 
that spirit should ever find itself in conflict with British rule, England 
will have to clear out of India, her army and influence notwith¬ 
standing. “ If India learns to think and Jtet as a unit,” writes the 
author of the Deeds That Won the Empire^ “ what chance is there 
of the British rule surviving?” 

It is now necessary to discuss a little the merits and the justi¬ 
fication of the three schools of politics we have mentioned above. 
No sensible man would deny that, whatever may be the nature of 
the conquests made by England in India, the earlier administration 
of this country by the British was undoubtedly based on principles 
of righteousness and justice. The permanent settlement of Bengal^ 
the efforts to spread high and primary education throughout the 
country, the placing on our Statute Book of laws safeguarding the 
civic and personal rights and privileges of all Indians, the establish¬ 
ment of High Courts of Judicature with subsidiary courts for 
the administration of justice and, above everything, the granting 
to the people complete freedom of speech and writing are things 
which are some of the most glorious landmarks in the history not 
only of India but also of England. Any nation of the world 
might be proud of such a noble record of beneficent policy. We 
do not make mention here of such things as the getieral amnesty 
gr^nt^. tb tbe ajmy after the suppression of the Sepoy revolt, oor of 
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such things as the rendition of Mysore or the preservation of the 
Houses of Baroda and Cashmere, which may be considered more 
as acts of justice than of righteousness. 

Looking closely into the history of the Anglo-Indian Administra¬ 
tion, one is bound to arrive at the conclusion that righteousness 
has dominated the policy of that Administration for only a certain 
definite period and that this has synchronised with the stretch of 
time during which the people of India have permitted England to 
rule them with their willing consent and sufferance. But as soon as 
Viceroy after Viceroy began to treat the people with scant courtesy 
and their aspirations with still lesser consideration, the faith of the 
people in British righteousness came to be shakened and the 
consent of the people, particularly of the more impatient of them, 
for the continuance of British rule began to be grudgingly given. 
This was bound to happen considering the sharp change that had 
come over the policy of British rule in India. As very pertinently 
put by Mr. G. H. Perris in the Tribune (London) : “ For a good 

many years past Liberal ideas have had no fair trial in India. In 
the vista of seventeen or eighteen years of Tory rule, Lord Ripon's 
Victroyalty seems a dim and distant golden age. During this 
period, in which a powerful stream of native criticism has been 
rising, there has been no material enlargement of popular liberties, 
and no attempt at a sympathetic appeal to the popular imagination. 
With regard to local self-government, the freedom of the Press, 
the progress of education, and native places in the higher Civil 
Service there has been some reaction.” With this reaction has 
come an awakening of the Indian people. They now feel they have 
not much to expect, either by way of right or of Justice, from British 
rule in India. Consequently a body of opinion has appeared in 
this country quite in recent times which has grown quite impatient 
with British rule and perhaps is also anxious to overthrow it. We 
have no sympathy either with Anglo-Indian reaction or with Indian 
extremism, but we must say that the latter owes its origin to the 
former. The history of the Anglo-Indian Administration of the 
last twenty years is a history of reaction and repression dominated 
by racial antipathy and distrust of the people. 

The present Government of India has been variously described as 
an ‘efficient bureaucracy,’ as a ‘ benevolent despotism ' and an ‘auto¬ 
cracy tempered by free speech.’ Whatever of these definitions may 
truthfully apply to the existing Government, they do not make much 
difference nor is there much to choose between them. Autocracy 
tempered by free speech is how Mr. Morley defined British rule in 
India on his first Indian Budget speech in Parliament. Mr. Morley 
has not been more than two years in office before he has made a 
serious attempt to make that definition obsolete and anachronous. 
The definition given by Mr. Morley’s master and guide, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, of the Indian Government being a ‘benevolent de.spotism’ 
has ceased to hold good since the time of Lord Dufferin. An 
‘ efficient bureaucracy * is only another name for an intelligent 
tyranny. So autocracy without being tempered by free speech, 
despotism without being guided by benevolent intentions, and 
bureaucracy governed by red-tape—all these resolve themselves" into 
a form of government which does not depend for its support on 
the will or consent of the governed. The root-principje of the 
existing Indian Government, however may it be described, lies 
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more in ignoring the wishes of the people and imposing upon them 
a yoke which presses upon their unwilling shoulders more and 
more heavily as years roll on. 

So far as the nature and the spirit of the present Anglo-Indian 
Government goes. Whether things have much chance of either 
mending or improving we sliall presently see. A corre.spondent,-— 
believed to be our old friend, Sir Walter Lawrence—-writing to the 
Times a fortnight after the deportation of Lala I.^jpat Rai, said: 
“ The final solution of the problem of the government of an 
oritintal country by a western people will be evolved by time alone 
and the exact form of it no man can predict. This we must remem¬ 
ber that the only thing that an oriental respects is power, whether 
exhibited as a physical, moral, or divine force ; it is the only thing 
which commands his respect, admiration and worship. Weakness 
is contemptible and the British Government will fall when men find 
that it IS no longer strong." 'I'he Daily Telegraph, commenting on 
Mr. Morley’s lust Budget speech in Parliament, said : “ Let there 
be no mistake that if we allow the prestige of our civil administration 
and of the scattered representatives of our race, whether passing 
travellers or merchants or servants of the Crown, to be brought into 
contempt, we shall ultimately be compelled to reconquer India 
from sea to sea.” This is only one side of the question,—the side 
of physical force. As regards the moral side of the question we 
shall also make two extracts from English journals to let our readers 
know how they look at it. That greatest and most representative of 
English newspapers. The Times, in condemning the spread of high 
education in India says : “ We have been following false ideals in our 
Indian education ; we must abandon them for ideals more whole¬ 
some in themselves and more in harmony with the traditions and the 
habits of the races we rule.” By which probably is meant that except¬ 
ing some of the special classes, the whole of Indian mankind should 
go without any education or knowledge. And this comes from a 
countryman of Lord Macaulay, to whose enlightened efforts India 
owes its present national consciousness. Mr. H. V. Story, who has 
inherited all the vulgarity minus the ability of the late Mr. G. W. 
Steevens, writing to one of the English newspapers last month, says : 

“ There ought not to be any increase of native reprcsenLalion on the Provincial 
or Viceregal Councils and the Indian Council in London. You have gone far enough 
that way already. What these native fellows do when, by their cunning, they have 
got on these councils is to talk, talk, talk, , • They can chatter, chatter, and 

no mistake, and that is all ; they know nothing of government and never will. 
They waste time, cause trouble, and show off. You ought to do as Carzon did 
with the Calcutta Corporation—see that the Europeans have a decent majority, pay 
them to attend the Council—as he did—if necessary. You will llnnk that 1 am 
warm on the subject, Sir, So I am, I do confess, but if you knew what I know, 
what fools these fellows arc at governing, you would be hotter still, and keep them 
in their right places—outside, at a distance/’ 

One more passage from this writer and we shall have done 
with him : 

I warn you in time, Sir, and ask you to act before it is too late. Not one 
rupee for technical education 1—that be the policy till this new-fangled 

Swadeshi movement, as they call it in India, is dead, as no doubt it will be if 
my policy is carried out. Any way, Sir, keep a tight hold of all the educational 
resources of India ; stop these new schools springing up all over Bengal, started 
with private money so they may be free from official aid and oversight.” 

Sickening bluster and shall we say hopeless ? If the above 
extracts ahow anything more than another, it is this that high 
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education has been a great mistake in India and that unless the 
government goes back upon its principle of ‘native representation’ 
and makes stern repression the key-note of its future policy, India 
will slip out of England’s hands. 

Today, therefore, John Hull finds that it is neither the righteous¬ 
ness of his rule nor the consent of the people of India that 
constitutes the main title of British rule in India. It is well that 
all hypercritical pretensions to govern India have been cast to 
the wind and that all masks have been thrown aside in order that 
we may know each other more intimately. 

'The only title, therefore, of England to rule India or, to put it 
more accurately, to continue her rule in India is what may be called 
the original charter of British rule-—the title of the glittering sword. 
It would not do for .Mr. Motley to brush aside that important 
fact in view of the whole-hearted and enthusiastic support given to 
him in his policy of coercion by English Liberals and Conservative.s 
alike. Mr. Motley must now feel in his heart of hearts that after all 
it is with the iron hand and the glittering sword that he is 
maintaining English sway in India. The willing consent of the 
people he neither seeks nor thinks worth seeking. 

In the present article we shall not enter into either the ethics 
of the sword or the possibility of maintaining such an alien rule by 
the aid of the sword. Nor is it a subject on which we think any 
controversy needs at all to be invited. History is replete with 
instances in which we find the sword absolutely helpless in 
maintaining an undesirable rule ; and we trust Mr. Morley has 
not forgotten his (libbon or the lessons of the Empires of the Dark 
and the .Middle Ages. It would be most surprising to find 
England keeping a united and unwilling people in subjection for 
any length of time, and it were better both for India and England 
if British statesmen and rulers had avoided that experiment again. 

In the meantime, may we not hope that the glittering sword and 
the * red title-deed ’ will be laid aside and England make a seri¬ 
ous attempt to conciliate the Indian people, utilise the patriotic 
forces of our citizens, make common cause with India, and nationa¬ 
lise the system of government and administration in this country 
—“broad-based on the people’s will ?’’ 
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THE RETREAT 

There can be no gainsaying the fact that the Govcrnmeht of 
India has beaten a hasty retreat. Its mad policy of repression was 
evidently diifting it on to such a hopeless confusion and muddle that 
it perhaps thought better and checked its wild course. 

How the Government was led on to a policy of repression is an 
interesting psychological study. 'Pliere was a lot of knavery abroad,— 
all sorts of ignoble and petty tricks were played by officials and non¬ 
officials—to egg on the Government to adopt a policy of coercion, 
but, taking the Government of India as a whole, I am disposed to 
give it credit for an honest mistake, though no less culpable on 
that account, about the real state of affairs. 

Now, for some time before the Government launched on a 
campaign of positive repression, the state of Bengal and, to a certain 
extent, of all India was one which could not be clearly understood 
by any one not thoroughly intimate with our public life. On the 
one hand there was a profound discontent spreading over all classes 
of the thinking population. The educated mind of India was deeply 
stirred and a distinct attitude of distrust of the Government and 
alienation from it was the prevailing tone of the mind of our people. 
Some of this feeling found expression in the very warm writings of 
the press and in the impulsive oratory of public speakers. But 
then so far as this section of opinion was concerned, it was strong 
and self-conscious, but averse to violence and thoroughly conscious 
of the fact that British rule, for good or for evil, was one that 
was not to be blown away at a moment’s notice. 

Some of the more impetuous souls went a great way further and, 
whether they believed it or not, openly avowed in their speeches 
and writings that British rule was merely based upon a huge sham 
and could be blown away if only the people of India would make a 
determined attempt. That goal was therefore openly put forward 
by some men, and the lesson was most forcibly impressed upon 
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all who came under the influence of these people that everything 
calculated to drive away our morbid fear of the British Raj should 
be most strenuously cultivated and that a definite and conscious 
step ought to be taken now for the avowed object of upsetting 
British rule in India. 

Let me not be misunderstood to imply that the two classes of 
opinion above referred to roughly indicate the opinions of the 
moderates and extremists respectively. As I have often said, so far 
as principles go, I fail to find the precise point where moderatism (so 
called) differs from extremism. There are various shades of opinion 
in both these classes and these merge into one another so com¬ 
pletely that it is difficult to say where the one ends and the other 
begins. But I think it safe to assert that many of those styled 
and classed as extremists really donot own to any morbid preference 
for violence, except in self-defence and, though independence is tlie 
goal of all their actions, they donot project any great schemes to 
rush the people on to an early revolution. All that these men seek 
is to rouse up the great mind of India to a consciousness of its real 
strength and by making it strive to do the utmost possible by its 
unaided efforts to pave the way for the ultimate attainment of 
complete liberty. Now though none is more averse to the party 
tactics and dishonest practices of a great part of these self-styled 
Nationalists than myself, I think it fair to say that this is a perfectly 
reasonable programme and one which can be consistently carried 
on without necessarily involving or inciting active opposition to 
authority. Nay more, I believe the object to be a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate end of public life and one which, if quitely pursued, no 
Government is morally entitled to oppose. 

But the frothy section of publicists, who, with their scanty ideas 
and in the overflow of their feelings, readily believed the British 
Government to be on the point of dissolution and only wanting the 
gentle stroke of the lathi to break down, were men of a different sort. 
In connection with the Swadeshi and boycott movement, which was 
an object of equal solicitude to all classes of publicists, these people 
went about writing and speaking such a lot of violent things that 
one might be excused for believing after hearing one of these 
heated orations that something more than mere froth was under¬ 
neath it. These people made the upsetting of British rule an 
avowed object of their public life, solemnly asserting that this could 
be attained with the greatest ease, and they instigated the 
pushing on of boycott by violence only to court astruggle with the 
authorities that their strength might be developed. 
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All these violent statements sought to utilise the movements in 
the country for the expulsion of the English from India. Now, in¬ 
dependently of these frothy sentimentalists, and without anything 
like such object in view, there were some definite patriotic move¬ 
ments which received the approval of the accredited leaders of public 
opinion and the sympathy of the entire people. First and fore¬ 
most was the boycott and Swadeshi movement,---a movement which 
in itself^ and as really practised, involved a profound disaffection 
against the British Government but was not in the slightest degree 
connected with vic.lence or with any revolutionary propagand.a. 
Secondly, as a further step towards self-help, was the movement for 
what is called national education which no doubt owed its being 
to the high-handedness of educational authorities and denoted 
a distrust of Government but which was not associated with any 
revolutionary end in view. Thirdly, after the experiences in Barisal 
and more remarkably those of Comilla and Jamalpore, there had 
grown up a preference amongst our young men for the cultivation of 
the art of self-defence by boxing, lathi-play and such other exercises. 
With this object, gymnasiums had been started in almost every con¬ 
siderable town oi Eastern Bengal. 

The frothy orators and writers expatiated upon precisely these 
three means for the ultimate attainment of the freedom of India. 
With the best of intentions the Government could not but have 
grown rather suspicious of the professions of pur leaders who dis¬ 
avowed all connection with violence or a revolutionary object in 
their advocacy of Swadeshi and boycott, when the same was 
openly put forward as the means to a revolutionary end by men 
who professed to speak out only what the leaders feared to avow. 
When the means advocated coalesce, there arises a natural confusion 
as to ends. The Government therefore committed the grave error 
of taking the popular leaders to be in active sympathy with 
the body of insignificant publicists who openly preached clear 
sedition. 

This happened in Bengal. In the Punjab too something 
analogous seems to have happened, for while Lala Lajpat Rai and 
his confreres spoke of the intense disaffection of the people and 
instigated them to redress their grievances by passive resistance, 
there were others, insignificant do-nothing.s, who \vere preaching an 
open revolutionary campaign and sought to corrupt the native army 
or at any rate bragged, as others have bragged in Bengal, that the 
native army was won over to the side of revolution. 

Now the confusion of the mere froth with the more solid and 
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substantial dissatisfaction of the people led the government on to 
its insane policy of repression. If there was merely the froth, re¬ 
pression might pay ; but if, misled by the appearance, you strike at 
the vitals of national life by prosecuting and persecuting people 
identified with movements nearest the hearts of the people, you 
only aggravate the danger and give the worthless demagogues more 
notoriety than they deserve. That has exactly been the case with us. 
Local officials as well as some Anglo-Indian journals were guilty of 
a great deal of perversion of honest truth in respect of the unrest 
which arc just now matters of history. How a sedulous endeavour 
was made to associate the entire boycott movement in Bengal with 
a violent revolutionary project, how the police stirred up distur¬ 
bance and then hauled up honest Swadesi workers for breach of the 
peace, how deliberate assaults on quiet and steady Swadesi workers 
were made and how the very facts were turned to use to prosecute 
the persecuted people, and how all this was connected directly with 
a great ‘seditious movement in Calcutta’ in which were involved all 
all the considerable public men, are by this time prefectly well 
known. How in the Punjab leaders were sought to be mixed up in 
an alleged political riot, must, with the details of the infamous 
Rawalpindi case, long remain in the memory of all Indians. That 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were suddenly deported on grounds 
which no responsible minister ever ventured to avow only shows that 
these ministers were scared away by fearful tales of a coming revolu¬ 
tion which, they feared, would land the country in ruin and disaster. 

The Government may have deliberately sought to mix up the 
irresponsible speakers and writers with the leaders of the national 
movement in order to make the latter an excu.se for striking at the 
former, or they may have been under an honest mistake. But what¬ 
ever the cause may have been, the result was the same and, as a matter 
of fact, at Barisal and elsewhere those least associated with any 
revolutionary ideas were struck the most. The Prohibition of 
Meetings Ordinance was utilised in most cases to stop meetings, 
such as the Conference at Faridpore, where revolutionary tenets 
were likely to be least preached, and the whole campaign of 
repression seemed designed to strike some of the heaviest blows 
on those who were least associated with revolutionary ideas. 
The people naturally felt that the Government sought to 
suppress, not violence, but nationalism, with an iron hand and 
they showed a bold and steady opposition. The only result of 
repression therefore was to irritate men more and more and to 
lead them on to stronger and stronger views of politics. ^ 
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The Government has now evidently perceived its mistake and 
it shows signs of retreating from the position it took some time 
ago. The truth that they were making a mistake possibly came 
home with the fact that there was no change in the tone of public 
life in Bengal. As for the Punjab, the release of all the gentlemen 
sought to be associated with a violent political riot and the fact 
that the province remained so quiet after the deportation of Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh, evidently made the position quite untenable. 
Or possibly Mr. Morley, long fed on promises of being supplied 
with convincing proofs of a deep-laid plot to upset British Empire, 
at last refused to be consoled any longer, and in view of the results 
of the prosecutions began to feel that the whole thing was a 
huge sham. Or it might be that influences more potent and more 
august may have operated upon the Government of India to take 
its pace backwards. But the fact stands there that the repressive 
policy is doomed and the Government is going to try its hand 
at conciliation. 

I am aware that in making this statement 1 am making a very 
bold guess, and events may turn up which may altogether upset 
the theory. But at the present time, judged by some recent events,* 
the attitude of the GovernmeqJ may very properly be taken to 
imply a desire to stop the rage for repression, though at the same 
time they display an anxious desire to cover up this change of 
front by a show of continuity which it seeks to keep up by means 
which sometimes border on the ridiculous. 

The foremost of these events is the speech of Mr. Morley delivered 
at Arbroath. Mr. Morley has received plenty of congratulations 
from all and sundry in England on account of the consum¬ 
mate statesmanship, great width of views, profound political 

wisdom and what not, displayed in the Arbroath speech. 

To an Indian acquainted with the real facts it is likely to appear 
to be a hopeless muddle of half-truths and inexactitudes, lofty 
platitudes coupled with inconsistent and incoherent statements, 
all characterised by a sense of uncertainty and mist. Read 

between the lines it will be regarded as a guarded surrender of the 
position Mr. Morley took up some time ago. To all who heard 
Mr. Morley in the House of Commons dilating on matters relating 
to the Indian unrest, it must have appeared that he was all the 
time labouring under a very great apprehension of something like 
a revolution in India which could be suppressed only by strong 
repressive measures. Those stalwart Liberals who loyally stood by 
Mr. Morley in his game of reaction certainly thought that the stake 
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at that game was the empire of India. Now, however, Mr. Morley 
comes forward with a statement that the situation was not really 
very serious in India. For, in good sooth, not only had there not 
been any serious conflagration in this distant empire of England, 
but absolutely no disturbance worth the name had occurred to give 
the slightest countenance to the consternation professed by ‘ men dh 
the spot.’ Nay more, awkward facts like the decisions in the Rawal¬ 
pindi riot cases and the Mymensing cases, of which much capital 
was made before this, were proving conclusively the utter falsity of 

the contention that all the serious disturbances of the past 

few months were either engineered by political leaders or pro¬ 
voked by them. Tiiat theory has been smashed, and there 
was nothing for it but for Mr, Morley to retract from his 

old position. This he has done, though, to cover up the 

retreat, he has talked in the same strain of the bogey of Indian 
questions which never fails to put in appearance when any body 
wants to scare away honest Englishmen from a condemnation of 
questionable practices—its great mystery. Mr. Morley talked 
of “ setting the prairie on fire,” as if Lala Lajpat Rai or 
Mr. Keir Hardie or anybody else in the world was about anything 
like it. He defended his repipssive policy, and held up to 
his audience the gruesome picture of the state India would 
be in if only the Englishmen were to withdraw from India 
—as if the withdrawal and consequent anarchy were the only 
alternative to the policy of repression. Mr. Morley would 
evidently have it understood that to steer clear of the Charybdis of 
evacuation and anarchy he was content to wreck his craft on the 
Scylla of repression. Of course, we in India know quite well that 
the Scylla and the Charybdis are not in this ca.se so near one another 
but they leave ample room for an expert helmsman to steer his 
boat. But all the same, this excuse served him right and all 
England is loud in belauding him for his masterly grasp of the 
situation. 

This commentary on Mr. Morley’s Arbroath speech is supported 
by the rapid evaporation of repression in India. The Government 
of India was by all accounts in the run for represiiion ; for, to take 
the place of the Public Meetings Ordinance which was to come to 
an end early last November, the Government of India had put for¬ 
ward the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill. The proposal 
was to carry it through in a great burry, for the country was in such 
a hopeless state that unless the Ordinance was immediately suc¬ 
ceeded by a continuation of its policy in a statute, the greatest 
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disturbances were expected. So the Bill must needs be passed in 
one sitting. It was with difficulty that the Hon’ble Dr. Ghose 
could get permission to get the principles of the Bill discussed after 
it was referred to a Select Comuiiittee; still all formalities had 
to be cut short to enable the Government to pass the Bill on the 
ist November. The Bill was passed and Sir Harvey Adamson 
indulged in a series of speeches in support of the measure discus¬ 
sing the whole philosophy of the position of the Government and 
of the Moderates and the Extremists. Well, but when it came to 
illustrating the necessity of the measure by a reference to meetings 
of the agitators he did not know what to do. He drew up a 
catalogue of all the disturbances that had occurred in India 
recently and saddled the agitators and their public meetings 

with the entire responsibility for every one of them, not 
even excepting the Rawalpindi Riots or the Comilla and the 
Jamalpur incidents of which there have already been disclo¬ 
sures which would give the lie direct to Sir Harvey. He 

mentioned the Calcutta riots which were then the subject of an 
investigation by a special officer. But he omitted to mention the 
Partition Anniversary Meeting. Any one with the slightest ac¬ 
quaintance with the actual facts would have seen that Sir Harvey 
was relying on a broken reed; for, whatever other questions 

might be in dispute, the undisputed facts are that firstly, at 

Comilla the disturbances that occured did not follow any meeting 
of the agitators ; secondly, that the disturbances at Jamalpure and 
in the interior of Mymensingh had absolutely nothing to do with 
any meetings ; that in the Beadon Square affair, there could have 
been no disturbance except for the presence of the vast police force 
and that it was the police who did the greatest mischief and so on 
with every one of the meetings cited by Sir H. Adamson. People 
naturally grew suspicious that Sir Harvey Adamson was not serious, 
and that at this stage of the Bill at least he was indulging in—mere 
bluff. 

Then followed Mr. Baker with some words of wisdom about the 
philosophy of the situation, how the Moderates must have been in 
sympathy with those irresponsible demagogues who sought to 
subvert British Rule and so on. One began to wonder if this was 
all the argument on which such a formidable piece of legislation 
was founded and asked if it was not all bluff. The whole thing 
beautifully came out last when Lord Minto with great naivette 
finished up some rhodomontade on the theme of sedition in India 
with the declaration that the Act was not needed anywhere but in 
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the district of Barisal. The joke of the whole thing was too pal¬ 
pable. If Barisal was in any danger, Police arrangements for the 
district might be improved, the District Magistrate might make use 
of his great executive powers under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
and a thousand and one things might be done to save Barisal 
without forging such a formidable weapon of repression. S» 
then it was a piece of bluff to cover up the retreat from the position 
taken up by the Government when it passed the Ordinance. 

But the most beautiful of all the episodes of this historic retreat 
is the release of Lala Lajpat Rai. This incident • displays in the 
most pronounced colours on the one hand the retreat of the 
Government from its position and on the other its anxiety to cover 
this retreat by all sorts of makeshifts. 

The fact is that Lala Lajpat Rai has been released. But lest 
anybody should interpret this as a surrender of its position 
by the Government or, at any rate, as an admission that any 
really serious apprehension of a revolt does not at present 
exist in the Punjab, the release has been effected under 
the cover of a fiction. It has been stated that Lala Lajpat 
Rai has been released on the occasion of the King-Emperor’s 
Birthday. This of course implies that Lala Lajpat Rai had no right 
to a release, but has been released only as a matter of royal grace. 
Now let us see how far this position is tenable. There is no doubt 
that the King has the prerogative to set free any prisoners he chooses, 
but a constitutional monarch cannot by the exercise of his pre¬ 
rogative set free a man whose very presence in the country is sure 
to raise a conflagration. Supposing therefore that I^ala Lajpat 
Rai was released by the King’s grace. His Majesty must before 
granting his release been assured by his ministers that the presence 
of Lala Lajpat Rai in Lahore was not now fraught with such 
imminent danger as would necessitate his detention in custody. 

Now, if this slate of affairs is once admitted, the conclusion is 
irresistable that Lala Lajpat Rai was under law entitled to an 
instant release, that the fiction of King’s grace was not at all 
necessary, and that the authorities by their own admission had no 
right to detain him in custody one moment longer than they did. 
For under the Regulation III of i8i8, the Governor-General may 
order any person to be detained in custody if, from “reasons of State 
embracing the security of the British dominions from foreign hostility 
or from internal commotion,” he thinks it “necessary to place under 
personal restraint individuals against whom there may not be sufficient 
ground to institute judicial proceedings,” &c. Now the law nowhere 
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provides for the period during wliich such person is to be so detained. 
According to the well-known maxim of law, ce^sante nitione legis cessat 
t/>ui lex, such period can therefore only be co-extensive with the 
c luse which gave the Governor-fieneral the special power to ini- 
piisiHi without a trial. So soon therefore as the “reasons of State” 
which justify such detention ce.ise to exist the power of the (lov- 
ernor-t'»ener.il is at an end. Lila Lijpat Rii could not therehwe be 
(letiine<l under any law for one m unent longer than it was absolute 
]>■ nec-ssai y for the security of the Biitish dominions from internal 
commotion. The Government has by releasing I.«ala Lajpat Rai practi¬ 
cally admitted that the state ol affairs in the Punjab is now no longer 
such that his presence in the Punjab would seriously impair the 
se«'uiity of British dominions by ‘internal commotion or foreign 
:»uer<'.ssion.’ Thus the only cause which could justify the detention 
of l.al.i T.ajp.it Rai had admittedly ceased to exist before he was 
released. Lala Lajpat Rai had therefore a full right to be released 
and there was no law wliich could give the Governor-General 
authority to detain him one moment longer. 

'rhere was therefore no opportunity for the King’s grace to come 
in. 'I'he King’s grace can operate to secure release of prisoners 
who have been impri.soned for personal misdemeanour for a fixed 
term of years; it then effects some diminution in the term of 
inipri.sonment and has some meaning and value. To bring in the 
King’s grace to secure the release of a person whom you have no 
authority to detain .any longer is, however, altogether meaningless. 
It may very well be that the release of Lala Lajpat Rai may have 
been duo to the personal interference of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, That does not mean that Lala Lajftat Rai should have 
owed his release to royal grace. For the King is the fountain of 
justice no less than of grace and in releasing I-^ijpat Rai he may 
have done him a justice which His Majesty’s ministers had denied 
Inm. From all points of view, therefore, Lajpat Rai’s release can¬ 
not but be looked upon as bare justice, even granting that the Lala 
had seriously menaced the security of the British Raj at the time 
of his arrest. His release ipso facto proves that he was entitled to 
release for he could not possibly be detained longer than be must 
needs be in the interest of peace or * the security of the British 
dominions.* 

The fact is that, Lala Lajpat Rai has been released. The 
inevitable inference is that he was entitled to release for the reason 
that the state of the Punjab was no longer such as to necessitate his 
detention. Why cannot the Government come forward and frankly 
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admit that this is so ? It cannot possibly say this with due regard 
to its prestige. But what on earth is there to prevent it from coming 
forward to say that circumstances have changed since and /wrt' I^jpat 
Rai can be safely released ? Why must they show a sneaking desire to 
avoid a declaration of this patent fact and must bring in the royal 
grace to secure a release which justice demanded ? To lead the royal 
grace into such channels is to lower the holy prerogrative of the 
Crown in the estimation of the people, and in this case it has had 
the further effect of casting on the prisoner himself—a political 
detenu that he has so long been regarded to be—the slur of being a 
misdemeanant whose crime has need of the royal pardon. 

It is as clear as anything that the Government in releasing Lala 
I.ajpat Rai was surrendering its old position and trying its hand at 
conciliation. But the death knell of repression has been sought to 
be drowned in this case as in every other, in a music of quite another 
sort. In no case however has the attempt been more clumsy than 
in this. In no case have the two facts of actual retreat from and 
the pretence of a continuity of the policy of repression been brought 
forward in as clear colours. We may be thankful for even this, the 
small change in the tone of the administration. But it is impossible 
not to mark with censure this pettifogging attempt to cover this 
change with a pretext which can deceive no sensible person. It only 
shows that, whether it is driving to good or to evil, the Government 
never worships any god more than the blessed word prestige. And 
naturally enough, it gets precious little credit for what carefully 
concealed good it does to the people from under cover of its full 
coat of arms of prestige. 

Clvi« R.oman«ta Sum 


SOME INTERESTING PEOPLES OF CHOTA NAGPUR 

III 

MUNDA COSMOGONY AND LEGENDARY HISTORY 

An ardent desire to unlock the mystery of creation and unravel 
his own past history is inborn in man. The problem of the origin 
of Man and the world around him appears to have haunted the 
human mind in every clime and in all ages. Like the riddle of the 
Spliinx, the question ‘Whence’ has insistently presented itself to the 
mind of man from the earliest times to the present day. It has per- 
ple-xed the primitive barbarian no less than the civilised man—‘the 
crowning work and ripest-born of Time’. The rude savage, wont to 
‘ Whistle back the parrot's call an<] le.ip the rainbows of the brooks,’ 
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has exercised his mind over the problem of the origin of things 
with as much eagerness and curiosity as those most glorious products 
of the highest civilization—the scientist and the metaphysician 

“ On Man, on Nature, and on Iluuiun Life 
Musing in solitude.” 

And each has attempted to read the riildle in his own way. But 
the world has not yet seen an CE Jipus to pro[X)se a final solution 
of this mos^t difficult of all riddles. 

The various endeavours of the human mind to travel back to the 
‘source? of Pim-J,’ and solve the eternal mysteiy of creation, hive 
oti_;initcd the tniny crude cosmogonic myths of llie savage tribes of 
Indi i, Australia, Africa, .America, and other countiies, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the suhlime meta|)hysi<Ml conceptions of 
the fircek and the Hindu philosophers of old an.l the more matter- 
-of-fact scientific theory of Evolution of modern times, h’rom 
the Vedic conception of the Puru^thn* or the Primeval Man-Principle, 
out of whose body world.s and animals an 1 men were evolved, 
down to the Kolarian legend of the first pair evolved by Sing 
Bonga out of the egg of a bird, from the (Ireek conception of the 
Eirlh “couched in love with heaven” and begetting the gods,t and 
the Olympian gods in their turn, ordering the quintu()le succession t 
of earthly races, down to the conception of the Pundjel or Bird- 
Creator of Australian Savage Mythology,—all cosmogonic legends 
arc the outcome of man’s ambitious attempts at a solution of the 
insoluble my.stery of creation. 

Whatever be the historical value of the cosmogonic myths of 
primitive man,-—whether they are mere moral allegorie.s, as 
Aristole taught us, o*‘ embody systems of physical philosophy as 
Theagenes and his school believed, or whether they are hut imagi¬ 
native renderings of actual history, as another school of ancient 
thinkers concluded, or whether, indeed, an ancient mythiis is 
almost wholly, as Mix Muller told us, “a disease of language,” 
traceable to the loss of the original signification of the primitive 
names of elemental phenomeni,—certain it is that the creative 
fancy of man has had a hand, more or less exclusive, in 
weaving these legends into shape. And the warp of fact in them, 

* The Puruiha or Primeval Man-principle of the famous Purtt'ska-Suk/a, the 
90lh hymn of the Eighth Chapter {asktak-i) of the Rig-Ve<la, is figuiatively re¬ 
presented a.s having a thousand hc.ads and thousand eyes and a thousand feet. 

t Vide Hesiod, Theogon. 45. 

t The poet of the TIesiodic “Works and Days” ikscrihes how ihe gods mnie 
first the golden race and next the silver race, thirdly Zeus in.i Ic tlie Braxen race 
and next the race of Heroes and, last of all, the Iron race. 
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if ail)', is so closely intertwineJ with the woof of fiction, that it is 
well-ni,<;h impossible to disentangle the one from the other. 

N )t so, however, with tlie various traditions regarding tlie pre¬ 
historic migrations of primitive tribes. These in tlie main are base<l 
on actual events of the past. Amid the monotOMOus round of^ 
savage life, nuihing is calculated to impress the primitive mind nifire 
forcibly tlian change and movement. And im|jressions of this nature 
are the longest to endure. Primitive tribes are likely to retain 
the memory of their successive changes of abode long aft'*r tlie 
redbllection of other events of their preliistoric evutence lits faded 
away from the tribal memory. Not that the aid of fiction to enibcl- 
lisli their scanty traditions is altogether neglected by savage tribes. 
But the main facts stand out in such bold relief from their setting 
of fiction as to be obvious to the merest tyro. 

The real difficulty however lies in another direction. It is in 
separating the narratives of actual events of the past, banded down 
by ancient tradition from surmises and theories foisted in by more 
enlightened later generations as real facts atid since passing current 
as integral portions of the original traditions, that the historical in¬ 
quirer experiences the greatest difficulty. In tliis debateable bor¬ 
derland between fact and theory, the historical inquirer has to seek 
the guidance of the beacon light of philology, archaiology, geo¬ 
logy and other handmaids of history. 

'Phe Mnndas, tliough not rich in traditions regarding their pre¬ 
historic migrations, still recount a few legends which may serve as 
landm irks in the wide ocean of their past history. The student of 
Munda antiquities may perchance find in such legends golden keys 
to unlock the invaluable secrets of the past. 

Without, however, attein|)ting in the present chapter to separate 

fact from fiction in the following legends or to discuss their historical 

import, we merely reproduce them as we heard them narrated by 

some sim[)le Mtindas. Adapting the woids of the poet of the 

“Song of Hiawatha,” we may tell our readers,— 

“Should you ask me, whence these sti)ries ? 

Whence these legends and iradiiiuns ? 

• • • • ■ 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

I repeat them an- I hccird them. 

From the lips of many a Munda 
Ye who luve a nation's legends, 

Like ihe ballads of a people— 

Tli.it like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and childdike 
Scarcely can the car distinguish 
Whether they arc sung or spoken, 

Listen to these Indian Legends." 
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The most v:ihial»U* f»f Miindari mythical lejionds (ipens witlj 
the creation of the ICarih, and is recounted as follows : 

In the l)0j4inninj{ of Time, the face of the l^artli w.ts covered 
over with w.iter. Sing Bonga, the Sun-God, brooded over the 
waters and the first beings that were born were a Kachua or 
tortoise, a or crab, and aor leech. Sing-Bonga 

commanded these fir.st-bonr of all animals to bring Him a lump 
of clay from out of the depths of the primeval Oce.-m. 

The tortoise and the crab by turns tried their skill, btit in 
v.iin. Tile persistent leecli, however, met with better success. It 
succeeded in fishing out a hit of clay fiom underneath the deep. 
And witli this clay, Sing-Bonga m.ide tliis Ofe-Disurn, this 
beautiful earth ol ours. And, at His bidding, the Earth brought 
forth trees and plants, herbs and creepers, of manifold varie¬ 
ties. Sing-B >11^.1 next filled the earth with birds and beasts 
of all sorts and si/.es. And now happened the most memor¬ 
able incident of all. The l>ird ff/tr* or swan laid an egg. And 
out of this egg came forth a boy and a girl—the first human 
beings. I'bese were the progenitors of the llofo Honko —the 
sons of men, as the Mundas still style themselves. 

This first human piir. however, were innocent of the rela¬ 
tion of the sexes. So .Sing Bonga pointed out to them <‘t*rtain 
veget d)le roots and taught them the secret of making ili or 
rice-lxjer therewith. \iid tli'" first pair, m)W remembered as Tota 
fiamrn and T>>ta Jiuri (the «n 4 ’e/ mil-' ancester and the 
ttiiked female ancestor) brewed///as dllected. and drank their fill. 
And the ili t.isted very sweet and it inflamed their pa.ssions. 
And in due course they were blessed with offspring. 'Fhree sons 
were Ixirn to them, one after the other. And these were named 
respectively Munda, Nanka, and Kora.t All this happened at a 

place named AJam-garh.J On their parents’ death, the sons 
wandered about t>ver tlie. face of the earth—over hills and 

and dales, through forests untrodden by the feet of man and 
over ‘fields unworn hy the plough.’ 

* Tlii.s liird is said lo lay its egg secreily in a/fr or/iwi (mar.shy ground). 
And the common l>eUcf among the Mundas i> th.*t a htir will not lay more than 
one egg in iis life-iiine. The most solemn n't!!! of the Mimdas of old was, it is 
said, l>y lluf JaroMy the egg of ihe hur nr swan. 

t Acconling io another accniint, the ihiee sons were named, Munda, Nanka, 
Tenha. From the youngest Tenha, it is muI, the Maiisor Soothsayers of the 
Mundas are descended. 

J Curiously enough, I heard a non-Christian illiterate Munda living among 
chri.sti.in ncighlxnirs, explaining this name as ** Attam-garh or AdambakrC*^ 
the Garden of .Adam, and ihe account places the original cradle of the race to Seya 
Sandi Bir, literally the most empty or dcsoluie forest. 
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From Ajam-Garh, the descendants of Tota Haram went 
successively to Kalangjar-Garh, Garh-Chitr, Garh-Nagarwar, Garh 
Daharwar, Garh Pipar, Garli Pali, liignagarh, Laknaur, Hardi- 
nagar, Rijgarh, and Ruidasgarh.* While they were living at Ruidas- 
garh the Mund.is incurred the ill-will of a Kharwar chief of the 
name of Madho Singh. Afraid of meeting the Mundas in fair field, < 
Madho Singh surprised the unsuspecting Mundas with a huge force 
at dead of night. The Mundas had no course open to thejn but to 
retreat southwards. And southwards they went till they crossed 
Burmughat on to Omedanda in Jharkhand, the modern division of 
Chotanagpnr. Finally, on the arrival of the Uraons, the Mundas 
always averse to living among strangers,made for the Central Plateau 
of Chotanagpur. It was the famous patriarch Risa Munda who led 
his tribesmen in this eastward march. And Risa's followers num¬ 
bered full twenty-one thousand. On they moved till at length the 
present site of village Muruma, not far from the modern town of 
Ranchi, took their fancy and here they came to a halt. 

From their encampment at Muruma, the Mundas scrutinised the 
forests all around them. Not a trace of human habitation or pastu¬ 
rage for cattle could they discern. And the exclusive Mundas were 
not displeased. Their Punch —the Council of the Elders of 
the tribe—put their hoary heads together. And they decided 
on resorting to the ordeal of fire. For the length of seven painful 
days and nights, a hen was made to walk over a huge fire. And at 
the close of this dreadful week, the hen came out quite unscathed. 
1‘his augured well for the future safety and peace of the tribe in 
their proposed new home. As the hen emerged unharmed from the 
ordeal, no harm could possibly befall the Mundas if they dwelt in 
this region. Thus argued these hoary-headed patriarchs. And so 
they settled in the country all around. On their way to Muruma, it 
is s.iid, one of the Munda patriarchs, Korumba by name, went to 
the site of the present village Korambe which he founded and 
named after himself. And from Muruma another patriarch, Sutia 
by name, established the village since called Sutiambe after its 
founder. And the majority of the present generation of Mundas, 
who have now forgotten the earlier vicissitudes of fortune of their 
valiant forefathers, still name ‘Sutiambe Korambe’ as the original 
cradle of the Kompat or Konkpat Mundas, as they sometimes call 


* As we shall attempt to show in a subsequent chapter, their route lay though 
North-Western India, modern Rajputan.!, Bundelkhand—the ancient rulinda- 
Desa, and Magadha or Bihar to ChotaNagpur. Some accounts name Miffular 
Paikar as one of the localities found inhabited by the Mundas. 
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themselves. A third patriarch, Chutu or Chutia Natam, the head of 
the Chutu Purthi Kili, established the village Chutia, now a suburb 
of Ranchi. And to this once Munda village the present Division 
of Chota-Nagpur* owes its name. 

A second version of the above legend is given by some old 
Mundas of Pargana Sonepur as follows : 

Mankind (Horo honAo, the sons of man) threw off their allegiance 
to Sing Bonga. Sing Bonga thereupon sent a warning to men on 
Earth through His servant-bird Kaua Bhaudari (crow, the steward) 
and Lipi Susari (Lipi the cock). But men refused to obey 
Sing Bonga. Enraged at the impious contumacy of man. Sing 
Bonga showered down on the Earth below a terrible rain of fire to 
destroy mankind. And tlie race of man {Horoko) would have been 
altogether extinct but for the saving pity of the sister of Sing Bonga 
{^Sing Bonga Misi). The compassionate goddess carried off a man 
and a woman, related as brother and sister to one another, and kept 
them hidden underneath a jovi or marsh full twelve koses in length 
and of equal breadth. And to reach this hiding-place, one would 
have to pass successively through ten massive door-ways. The wary 
Sing Bonga had itis suspicions. And he despatched Kaua-Bhandari 
and Lipi Susari to look out for any human being that might 
have escaped the general conflagration. Long and patiently 
did the sagacious birds search for some trail of the existence of 
man. They had well-nigh despaired of success when at length 
the crow {kaua) alighted on a leaf-cup {Sana) such as men use. 
It lay on the jovi and betokened the presence of man. But no 
human being could be anywhere seen. Straightway the crow 
picked up the leaf-cup with his beak and carried it to Sing- 
Bonga. 

Thereupon Sing Bonga Himself went down to the jovi. Here 
he was met by Naga Era, the presiding spirit of the jovi. And of 
her, Sing-Bonga demanded to know if she had any human beings 

* The name Chota-Nagpnr appears to have been applied much later by the 
Hindu immigrants to the country who knew not Chutia haram nor his progeny. 
It is in documents of the early part of the last century that we meet with the 
name “Nagpur Khurd" or the Little or Small Nagpur. We do not find the 
name either in the Akbmr Namah or in the Aini AkbaH, 

The Mahomedan historians call the country Kokrah, probably because 
the Nagbansi Rajas were in the time of Akbar living in village Khukra in 
Fergana Khakra. In Chaitainyacharitamriia and other Hindu works of the 
period, the modern Chota Nagpur is called Jharkhand. The suggestion 
sometimes made that Chutia Nagpur is but a corruption of Chota Nagpur docs 
not appear to be correct. The original name would rather seem to have been 
Chutia Nagpur—either from Chutia Haram, the founder of village Chutia, or 
from Sutia, the founder of Sutiambe, as the thiid legend in this chapter would 
have us believe. The derivation from Chutia, once the capital of the Nagbansi 
Rajas, seems to be more probable. 
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in her custody. N.iga Era promptly replied ; “ All men hast thou 

struck down with fire and brimstone. Where shall I get one, 
now?” But .Sing-Bonga was not convinced. .At length, however, 
He w )ii the N ig i-Er.i’s confidence by promising not to destroy 
mankind again. .And He furtlier added : Henceforth you shall 

have two parts of the sons of men and I shall take only a third 
part to myself.” .At thi.s, the Naga-Era bnnight out the surviving 
human pair fnim inside the jovt. And Sing Bonga placed them 
once more on the green earth. And this man and this woinan were 
called Lutkum Haram and Lutkum Bttdia respectively. They 
lived together as man and wife at Ajam^arh. And the world was 
peopled by their progeny. Since then as a mark of Naga-Era’s 
))Ower over them, most men have some wart or other mark on their 
skin. From Ajamgarh their progeny went to various places, to 
Kalangjar, to Garh Pipra, to Garh Nagarwar, to Garh Daharwar, 
to Garh Pali, to Bignagarh, to Laknaur, to Hanlinagar, to Rajgarh, 
and to Ruidas. [The rest of the story is almost the same as the 
I receding legend and need not be repeated here]. 

More ambitious though perhaps le.ss authentic is the following 
legend which was communicated to us by a Munda convert to Chris¬ 
tianity. We give below a translation as literal as possible of the 
narrative recounted to us. The influence of a knowledge of Bible 
Histofy^nd of the early European accounts of the Kolarian tribes 
is patent on the face of the legend. But the genuine portions of the 
legend can be easily told off from the excrescences put upon it. 
'I’hus runs this mo<lernised version of ancient Munda History ; 

Lutkum Haram \vas the first ancestor of the fforoko. Lutkum’s 
son was H«-mbo. Hi-mbo begot Kus, Kus begot Morih. From 
Morih descended the Korku, the Marki, the S.intal, the Ho or 
Larka, the Bhumij, the Konko, the Korwu, the Binji and many 
other tribes who composed the Munda race. 

Morih migrated from his native land in Central Asia* with his 
whole family and his cattle and his fowls. Mtwih pa.ssed through 
Tibbat-«rt?'i/' and crossing the north-eastern ghats (hill-passes) 
entered Jhar-Khand Hindusthan (the forest-covered India), and 
spread over the whole of northern India—over Behar, Rundelkhand, 
Jabbalpur, Hosengabad, up to the very banks of the Nerbudda. 
They worshipped Sirma-sing (the Sun god of Heaven) and estahlish- 

* The mention of Centmi Asia as the ancient home of the Mondas, and the 
North-Eastern passes of the Himalayas as the route by which they entered India, 
is evidently an echo of the opinions of Hodgson, Colonel Dalton, Sir William 
Hunter, and others of the old school. Later researches however throw great 
doubts on this theory. 
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ed powerful kingdoms in which they erected big maths (temples) 
and garhs (forts) and small ihitas (mounds). 

On the death of Morih, they elected Seto Munda as their 
leader. Later on, they built a big fort in Behar which they called 
Raj-Nag.ir. 

One Sisirira,* king of Missour (Egypt), led his forces against 
the Mundas, but the powerful Chief Seto, at the head of his terrible 
troops, repulsed them. 

Hundreds of years later, the Hindus, Gonds, Uraons, Kherwars, 
and other tribes entered the Mundawar country by the north' 
western ghats (passes). And in time war broke out between the 
Hindus and the Mundas. Some bloody battles were fought in the 
Punjab. The mighty warriors of the ancient Munda race, with 
their bows and arrows, their stones and slings, their drums and 
tom-toms, fell upon the new-comers like tigers on a flock of sheep. 
But after long years of warfare, the Mundas began to make peace 
with the Hindus, Gonds, Uraons and other races. The Mundas 
by degrees went even so far as to adopt from the Uraons the 
worship of the bkuts and choose Uraoin wives for themselves. And 
the offspring of sucii intermarriages formed a new tribe which came 
to be called Khautias or Kharias. 

Years afterwards, the son of a Kherwar Chief, named Madho Das, 
became enamoured of a Munda girl. When his parents wanted 
to marry the young man to some Kherwar girl he declared that he 
would marry none other than the Munda girl of his choice. His 
parents did all they could to dissuade him, but to no purpose. 
At length, the doting father sought the parents of the Munda girl 
and proposed the marriage of his son with their daughter. The 
Mundas assembled in a Panchayet and discussed what they should 
do. But in the end, they unanimously declined to enter into such 
marital relations with other races. “ For,” said they, “ if once we 
begin to do so, our race will gradually degenerate and at length 
die out altogether.” 

The baffled Madho Das was not long in wTcaking his vengeance 
on the haughty Mundas. Under cover of night, the Kherwar Chief 
with three hundred followers came down’upon the Mundas, burnt 
down tlieir houses, and put them to flight. And the Mundas 
retreated to the Binji (Vindhya) hills. And there they had a very 

* The earliest foreign invasion of Indi.'i lhat_ cU.ssic:il Tradition records is 
that of Bacchus. Tlje second expedition into India is said to have been led by 
Semiranii.s, the celebrated queen of Assyria. We also hear of a fabulous 
invasion by the Egyptian Sesostris. But neither History nor classic Tradition 
record any invasion of India by Sisirini. 
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bad time of it. They constructed leaf-huts to shelter themselves 
against rain and wind, and had to live solely on roots and fruits of 
jungle growth. And now Sirma-Sing made Risa Munda the leader 
of the tribe. One night Risa had a vision of Sirma-Sing in a 
dream. He dreamt he heard Sirma-Sing addressing him : “ Your 
sufferings shall soon be at an end. Awake ! Arise ! And go to 
the extensive and elevated country to the south where the Asurs 
lived in the days before the Deluge. There, you shall-make for 
yourselves a permanent home.” Risa Munda, guided by 
Heavenly light, led the Mundas southwards into an immense forest 
tract. 'I'here he raised an altar (fiitida) and burnt incense in 
honour of Sirma-Sing and made clearances in the forest and settled 
down for good. 

Risa Munda with a few followers got np on their Pakhmj 
ponies and in a short while (one ghurt) went round, and fixed the 
boundaries of the country. 'Fhe country was infested with large 
and venomous Nag (cobra) serpents. And so they called it Nag- 
dhum or the land of serpents. 

Risa prayed to Sirma-Sing to rid the country of the serpents. 
And Sirma-Sing destroyed the big Nag serpents and made the 
country an agreeable home for the Mundas. The king Risa under 
instructions from Sirma-Sing appointed the Pahan Sutia as the 
head (^radkan) of the Mundas. And Sutia Pahan, the Munda 
chief, named the elevated forest tract ‘Sutia Nag Khand ’ after him. 

Sutia the Pahan next divided the country into seven garki after 
the seven original purthis or ancestors. And as the Mundas 
originally belonged to twenty-one clans or Parhas, the seven garhs 
were subdivided into twenty-one Parganas. The seven garhs were 
named, Lohra-garh, Hazari-garh, Palum-garh, Manu-garh, Singha- 
garh, Kesal-garh and Surgus-garh. 

And the twenty-one Perganas were: Omedanda, Doisa, 
Khukhra, Sirguja, Jashpur, Ganguapur, Porhat, Girga, Bisua, Lachra, 
Birua, Sonepur, Belkhadu, Belsing, Tamar, Sohardih, Kharsang, 
Udaipur, Bonai, Korea, and Changbhangkar. These originally 
consisted of one hundred and fifty-one villages and counted 
twenty-one thousand inhabitants. 

Sutia was the Sardar or chief of all the seven garhs. And as 
an insignia of his chieftainship of the seven garhs he wore a janau* 
with seven threads. Sutia appointed twenty-one Parha Mundas 
to manage the affairs of the twenty-one Parhas or Parganas. 

*fanaii is the sacred thread worn by the Brahmans and other *twic^-born 
Hindu castes. 
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Once upon a day Sutia Pahan lay down underneath an over¬ 
spreading Bar tree not far off from his house. After he had fallen 
asleep, a huge Nag serpent at the bidding of Sirma-Sing proceeded 
to the spot and spread out his hood like an umbrella over him to 
protect the sleeping patriarch from the rays of the Sun. When 
Sutia awoke he saw tiie serpent, and was mightily amazed. At 
length he thanked Sirma Sing and got up and went his way. 

Not long afterwards Sutia wanted a bride for his son. But no 
girl of a different clan or from his own was to be liad. And 
Sutia would not marry his son to a girl of the same Munda gotra^ 
for, such a marriage he considered as incestuous as the union of 
two offspring of the same parents. So Sutia collected various birds 
and beasts and took them inside the seven gates of the Sutiambe- 
Garh. And the Prodhans or heads of the twenty-one Parhas were 
also called in. Each of the twenty-one chiefs were asked to choose 
the animal or plant he would have for his totem.* And in this way 
the twc*nty-one Parhast were divided into twenty-one kilis or septs 
for purposes of marriage. Sutia Pcdian became the founder of the 
Barla kilt, Duka Munda of the Horo kilt, Kura Munda of the 
Kcrkcia kill, Bela Munda of the kaua kilt, Dukhna Munda of the 
Ilau kilt, Gangu Munda of the Dhechua kilt, Lakho Munda of the 
Baba kili, Laimbo Munda of the Dung dung kili, Jitrai Munda 
of the fojobar kili, Birsa Munda of the Banoa kili, Champa 
Munda of the Sanga kili, Karma Munda of the Firn kili, 
Gomea Munda of the Lugnn kili, Soinra Munda of the Budtt kili, 
Leda Munda of Hereuj kili, Udoy Munda of the Nag kili, Mangta 
Munda of the Ore Kandir kili, Raia Munda of the Tuii kili, Samu 
Munda of the Bagsuria kili, Porha Munda of the Hemrom kili and 
Sanika Munda of the Dahang kili. And thenceforward no Munda 
can lawfully marry within his own sept or kili. In course of time 
these original kilis were subdivided, and other kilis branched off 
out of them. All the heads of the kilis were subordinate to Sutia, 
the Rajya-Pahan or Pahan of the kingdom, as he alone could 


* This account of the origin of tolemi^tic sept, names as an artificial arrange¬ 
ment hy which .such names were adopted as symbols to distinguish different 
ktlit or clans for purposes of exogamy, perhaps affords a better explanation of the 
phenomenon than the ‘misintcrpretalior. of nick n.-imes' in which Herbert Spencer 
{vide Principles of Sociology, 1 . 367) finds the origin of the totem. But the 
process w.ss certainly not so very artificial and pre-arranged as the present legend 
would make out. A natuial aversion to marrying near relatives has given lise 
to more than one exogatnous system, such, for example the eponymou'. system 
of the higher castes among the Hindus. 

t At present, however, a parka palti often'eonsists of people of more than 
one kili. 
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receive instructions direct from Sirma-Sing, and he, like Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha, 

“ Prayed and fasted in the forest, 

Not for greater skill in hunting. 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumphs in the battle, 

And renown among the warriors, 

But for profit of the people, 

For advantage of the nation." 

Such are some of the legends that the Mundas still treasure up 
in their memory as invaluable bequests left them by their fore¬ 
fathers. And the curious foreigner often tries in vain to induce 
the Munda to open his lips about the traditions of the past. But 
once you succeed in breaking the ice, it will make your heart glad 
to witness the enthusiastic volubility of the ordinarily taciturn 
Munda. Once “ the pictures that hang on his Memory's walls ” 
set his imagination on fire, he will cast ail reserve to the winds. 
And his face, all aglow with conscious pride and emotion, he will 
recount the traditionary legends of old, though with little skill of 
story-telling, with 


“ Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break.” 

From the gleam of tender pathos that shines in his eyes when he 
tells his legends, one fancies him telling his hearers as Schiller's 
Poet addressed his friends 

“ Friends, fairer times have been 

(Who can deny ?) than we ourselves have seen. 

And an old race of more majestic worth. 

Were History silent on the Past in sooth, 

A thousand stones would witness of the truth 
Which men disbnry from the womb of Earth." 

Savftt CKttadra Itow 


RANDOM THOUGHTS 

How little the Indian Bureaucracy know 
The multifold ills from coercion that flow; 

That nations in thraldom, when well-nigh undone. 

May turn like the worm that is trodden upon. 

The ‘ Home charges,’ like leeches, suck Indian’s blood dry, 
But against the depletion 'tis treason to cry, 

Tho ’ each turn of the screw shocks and maddens the brain. 
There's balm, it is said, in the pressure and pain. 
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There are anodynes too, that the State doth provide, 

It's cheap country liquors and opium, its pride ; 

Just guzzle the one, to be heir to a throne. 

Take the other, and all the three worlds are your own. 

Is Freedom the birth-right of one race alone ? 

All Nature cries, ' No' in a passionate tone; 

Even the beasts of the forest and fowls of the air. 

All for Freedom, dear Freedom, with one voice declare ! 

« 

But India is muzzled disarmed and held down 

By brute force, and there's naught she can claim as her own ? 

Her industries gone, to dire evils a prey, 

Her condition is deeply affecting to-day. 

And now we' ve a compact with Everard Cotes, 

To send home his day-dreams and fanciful notes ; 

For, the Yellows all long for sensational news. 

Which, seasoned with Chutni, they widely diffuse. 

While Calcutta was burning, the gods in the hills 
Varied their vocation with picnics and bills ; 

On schemes of shikar at the cost of the state. 

When business more serious on Pleasure might wait. 

‘ Tis said they have lenses so powerful yet nice 
That sedition below they discern in a trice; 

But those lenses are eyes of a pamper'd police, 

Whose intrigues and aggressions are fatal to peace. 

Yet these are the men, at whose instance, we find. 

Boys are flogged, and our publicists prisoned or fined; 

The police are upheld, lest the empire should fall, 

Tho ’ “ the trail of the serpent is over them all." 

Let paens ascend and sweet incense arise. 

At morn and at eve, to our rulers so wise; 

But chiefly to the Chief, who vouchsafed from above 
His omnium gath'rams and mandates love. 

BImm 
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THE XXnifd INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

DR. RASH BEHARY GHOSE’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

t 

My first duty is to tender you my thanks for ^he signal 
honour you have done me in asking me to take the chair. 
Believe me, I am more than grateful for the distinction you 
have conferred on me, unsought and unsolicited ;—a proud 
distinction, the proudest in your power to confer, but a dis¬ 
tinction which carries with it a very heavy responsibility. 
For the position which I am occupying so unworthily is full 
of anxiety and was never more so than at the present 
juncture when heavy clouds have floated into the political 
sky. And in standing before you to-day I feel as if I was 
summoned to drive the chariot of the Sun ; and if I am spared 
the fate of Phaeton, I shall owe my good fortune only 
to your forbearance and indulgent kindness on which, I am 
confident, I can safely rely. I can rely too with confidence 
on your willing co-operation ; for are we not all animated by 
one common purpose and do we not know that co-operation 
is the very life of concerted action which can never thrive 
in an atmosphere of continuous strife and difference ? 

Every one must admit that we are passing through a sad 
and eventful period,—a period of stress and storm ; and if 
ever there was a time when we ought to close up our ranks 
and present a firm, serried and united front, that time is this ; 
for the situation is of more than ordinary gravity. It is full of 
difficulty and full of peril and unless we are imbued with a 
strong sense of discipline and of responsibility, the vessel of 
the Congress may be steered direct upon the rocks. It would 
be idle to deny, and I do not deny, that domestic dissensions 
have raised angry storms which are now sweeping across 
some parts of the country. But there is no real occasion 
for pessimism or despair; though the incidents which 
recently occurred at Nagpur might well fill some minds 
with misgivings. There, is, however, every reason to think 
that these disturbances were mainly the work of some 
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misguided youngmen who had been carried off their feet 
by the wild talk of irresponsible persons. Of one thing, 
however, I am certain those who have compelled us to 
change our place of meeting have no right to be proud 
of their achievement. 

And here on behalf of the assembled delegates I must 
gratefully acknowledge the readiness and alacrity with which 
the peopld of Surat invited us to hold our sittings in their 
historic city. In offering their hospitality to the Congress 
they have only acted in accordatice with their traditional 
generosity ; for they are citizens of no mean city. Surat, 
as history tells us, was the queen of Western India, a busy 
and famous mart before the Lake-village of Llyn-dyn was 
staked out and long long before Venice rose from the sea. 
But perhaps her greatest distinction, it is certainly her best 
title to our gratitude, is that Surat was the first resting place 
on Indian soil, where dissent was never supressed by the 
sword the gibbet or the stake, of the Parsee pilgrim fathers 
who cheerfully left home and kindred for the sake of con¬ 
science and whose descendants have inherited the virtues 
with the blood of their ancestors and repaid their debt a 
thousand-fold to India ; for I make bold to say that there is 
no community whose love for the country is greater than 
that to which so many of our leaders belong, and which has 
given to us our ‘ Grand Old Man.’ 

I am glad to see in this assembly almost all our prominent 
leaders—men whose names are as household words and who 
have already taken an abiding place in the minds of the 
people. But I miss some well-known faces. Kali Churn 
Banerjee is no longer amongst us. A pious Christian, an 
accomplished scholar, an eloquent speaker and an ardent 
patriot, he was an ideal leader respected by every community 
in the country. A most strenuous and earnest worker, 
his whole heart was in the Congress and his love for it 
was strong even in death. For who does not remember how 
he left a sick-bed to attend our last meeting in Calcutta ? 
Who does not remember how though overcome by the heat 
and warned by the doctors he refused to leave the assembly 
till he fell into a swoon and had to be carried out of the 
Pandal ? He died only a few days afterwards ; and when we 
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think of the lonely Scotch cemetery In Koraya where his 
remains were laid, we cannot help feeling how much 
learning, how much modest and unassuming simplicity, 
how much piety, how much winsome tenderness and how 
much patriotism lie buried in the grave of Kali Churn 
Banerjee. That hand which every body was glad to' 
touch is vanished* That voice which evesy body was 
glad to hear is still. But if to live in the hearts and 
memories of those whom vve leave behind is not to die 
Kali Churn is not dead but is still alive. True, he no 
longer lives in his own person but he lives in us and 
will live on in those who succeed us, enjoying an im¬ 
mortality which is not given to all the sons of men. 
Pandit Biswambharnath too of Allahabad has been gathered 
to his fathers and we shall miss his mellow patriarchal 
wisdom in our counsels. But though his work on earth has 
been done, in that high sense of duty which alone could 
have nerved him when as President of the Reception 
Committee he welcomed the Congress delegates to Allahabad, 
though only three weeks before a paralytic seizure had 
brought him to the verge of the grave, he has left an 
example which will continue to inspire generations of his 
countrymen. The Pandit was in many ways a most remark¬ 
able man ; and it will be long before there arises among us 
another jurist, scholar and patriot who can make us forget 
the loss of Biswambharnath. 

Gentlemen, the year that is now fast drawing to a close 
has seen the country convulsed to its depths and has truly 
been a dramatic year. The first act opened with the deporta¬ 
tion of Lala Lajpat Rai and of Sirdar Ajit Singh. This was 
followed by the ordinance against public meetings, the 
Rawalpindi trial and the press prosecutions in the Punjab 
and in Bengal and the curtain dropped on what it is to be 
hoped was the last scene in the Council Chamber at Simla 
when the Public Meetings Act was passed. 

It has been said in defence of the resurrection of Regula¬ 
tion III of 1818 that it is a standing law. It is not a stand¬ 
ing law but a standing negation of all law, not a standing law 
but a standing menace to our liberty, a standing reproach 
in our Statute book. A prosecution, we have been gFavely 
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told, attracts public attention and a trial for sedition is 
therefore not always desirable. This is the good old rule the 
simple plan, which used to be followed in an ancient Scotch 
border town which also possessed a standing law, though 
even in Jedburgh the formality of a trial was not wholly 
dispensed with ; only it took place after the execution. It 
may be a mere weakness in a lawyer ; but I confess 1 cannot 
congratulate the Indian Government on their use of a 
weapon which is as obsolete in civilised jurisprudence as the 
rack or the screw. Their action in detaining a man for 
reasons which they dared not di.sclose was “illegal” “uncon¬ 
stitutional” “tyrannical” “arbitrary” “impudently absurd” and 
“ preposterous.” None of these epithets are mine. They 
have all been taken by me from Hansard and were used 
by a staunch liberal on a memorable occasion. And was 
not Mr. Morley’s answer in the House of Commons the most 
outrageous and indefensible answer ever given since Simon 
de Montfort invented Parliament ? But it seems that what is 
true under one degree of longitude is not true under another. 
What is true in Cape Town is not true in the Punjab. 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep if Morlieus were he } 

And who was the first victim selected for the exerci.se 
of this arbitrary power ? An earnest religious and social 
reformer, a man whose character was above all reproach, a 
man who lived not for himself but for others, the idol 
of the Punjab. Such a man is suddenly discovered by 
the secret police to be a revolutionary and political 
enthusiast animated by an insane hatred of the British Gov¬ 
ernment and secretly plotting its forcible subversion. If 
Lala Lajpat Rai had been put on his trial he could have 
triumphantly vindicated his innocence and shown that even 
strong Lieutenant Governors are not infallible. He could 
have triumphantly shown that the garbled extracts in the 
Wa/adar gave a most untruthful version of his speech. 
He could have triumphantly shown that all his aims 
and methods had been strictly constitutional and that 
he had always set his face against agitation which tended 
to sedition or disorder. But this privilege, which may 
be claimed by the meanest criminal, was denied to one 
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of our foremost men; and if Lala Lajpat Rai is noW 
regarded as a martyr by his countrymen generally, it is the 
Government and the Government alone that have elevated 
him to that position and placed that priceless crown of 
tl.orns upon his head. If the fort of Mandalay is no^v 
regarded as a holy place, as I know it is by some of my 
countrymen, it is the Government and the Government alone 
that have invested it with that holiness. 

In Etwah too a similar tragedy would have taken place 
had it not been averted by the good sense of Sir John 
Hevvett who was able to see through the disgraceful 
conspiracy which had been so cunningly planned. But 
the spectre of an impending mutiny had obscured the vision 
of the Punjab officials and they saw in a mob riot a deep- 
laid scheme for the overthrow of the British rule. The result 
was the Rawalpindi prosecution which has thrown a lurid light 
on the methods of sedition hunters. Men occupying the highest 
position in society and looked up to as their leaders by the 
people in the Punjab were placed in the dock as felons who 
had by their seditious speeches incited violent riots. For six 
long months these men were detained in prison ; as bail was 
refused on the ground that they could not with safety to the 
State be allowed to be at large. But what was the end of 
this prosecution ? A complete vindication of their innocence 
and a most scathing exposure of the case for the crown. The 
judgment of the special magistrate shows that panic had 
magnified into rebellion a perfectly lawful agitation against 
very substantial grievances. The evidence on which the six 
lawyers had been kept in prison for months was “ suspici¬ 
ous if not fabricated ” and there was not the shadow of a 
shade of evidence to establish any sort of complicity on their 
part with any conspiracy against the British Crown, 

And this leads me to remark that the situation in the 
Punjab was succinctly summed up by Lala Lajpat Rai in 
a letter which was written by him only a few hours before 
his arrest. The discontent he said was due to several 
causes which he set forth in chronological order. 

(rt) The letters and articles that appeared in the Civil 
and Military Gazette sometime in July and Augii&t last 
year under the heading Signs of the times,” 
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{b) The prosecution of the Punjabee coupled with the 
refusal of the Government to take similar action against 
the Civil and Militaty Gazette. 

(e) The Colonisation Bill. 

(d) The Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 

(e) The increase of the Canal rates on the Bari>Doab 
Canal. 

(/) Jhe abnortnal increase of Land Revenue in the Rawal 
Pindi District. 

(ji'') The appalling mortality from plague which had 
made the people sullen and labour scarce, and raised the 
wages abnormally. 

This diognosis was perfectly correct ; for as soon as the 
most pressing grievances were removed, the Punjab became 
quiet though the bureaucracy will probably persuade them¬ 
selves that this happy result was entirely due to the 
deportation of Lala Lajpat and of Ajit Singh, and that 
another mutiny had been averted solely by their foresight 
and timely precautions. 

The press prosecutions too which were entered upon so 
lightly by the Government did not show much wisdom. In 
some instances the crown failed to secure a conviction and a 
defeat in such cases must always cover the Government with 
humiliation. Then again the prosecutions in Calcutta show'ed 
unmistakably the new spirit with which the people are 
prepared to face all attempts at coercion. In many of these 
cases the defendants refused to plead and cheerfully went to 
prison and they must be blind indeed who cannot see in it 
a new consciousness of nationality which at the present 
day inspires young India and has penetrated even the seclu¬ 
sion of the zenana. When the Editor of the Yugantar was 
sent to jail, there was a crowded meeting of Indian 
ladies in Calcutta not to condole but to present a congra¬ 
tulatory address to his mother and what did the old lady 
say in her reply ? “Bhupen's useful career has just begun," 
she said, “ with his recent incarceration and his example 
will do more good than his mere presence as a humble 
worker in the midst of his countrymen." Again at the 
Barisal Conference, which was forcibly dispersed, some 
ladies flung away their ornaments on witnessing the 
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humiliation of their husbands and sons and took a vow 
to forego all luxuries till the men had learnt to assert 
their lawful rights. Not satisfied with these prosecutions 
the Government undertook a crusade against mere school¬ 
boys and our young barbarians were either publicly flogged ' 
or condemned to hard labour. Is it a matter for wonder 
that all this should have called forth the mo.^t intense in¬ 
dignation throughout the country ? The official may not 
believe it but we can assure him the Indian has eyes and 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections and passions. 

Is it a matter for wonder that the political movement 
should have waxed stronger and stronger, driving even 
many moderate men into active sympathv’ with those whom 
they had previously regarded as impracticable visionaries 

And this brings me to the unrest in Bengal, the partition 
of which has not only strained the loyalty of many people 
but has led to tragic results which ought to have been fore¬ 
seen by the author of that measure. One of its objects was 
to strengthen the Mahomedan influence in East Bengal. 
Tliat influence has been strengthened ; but its strength has 
been manifested in a peculiar way, I do not wish to dwell 
on the Mahomedan riots and the atrocities which occurred 
in East Bengal, but this I am bound to say that the local 
oKijials were lacking in that firmness and impartiality which 
are the best title of England to our allegiance. I wish to 
speak with moderation, but what are we to think when 
.a Sessions Judge divides witnesses into two classes, Hindus 
and Mahomedans, and prefers the evidence of Mahomedans 
to Hindus, because they are Mahomedans. This avowed 
bias has naturally alienated Hindus who are burning with 
resentment. 

Every one familiar with the recent history of Macedonia, 
and our officials are certainly familiar with it, knows that 
it is very difficult for a country to obtain autonomy when it is 
torn by religious and racial hatreds. To divide and rule, 
however, is a maxim which must be hateful to every English¬ 
man and we should be sorry to charge any English official 
with such tactics. But the fact remains that for the first 
time in Bengal racial and religious hatreds have been surgiiTg 
(n the New Province among communities who formerly lived 
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on the most friendly terms. Lord Curzon, I find, protests 
against the notion that he meant to play oflf the Maho* 
inedans against the Hindus and we are bound to accept 
his Lordship's denial ; but there is a well known maxim in 
law that every man must be presumed to foresee the conse¬ 
quences of his own acts ; though in the case of His Lordship 
with his well-known foible, we are not driven to rely upon this 
old legal Saw. 

The officials still fondly believe or pretend to believe that 
the Mahomedans were goaded to madness by the boycott 
movement of the Hindus ; and that this was the real cause of 
the general lawlessness of the lower classes among the Maho¬ 
medans which burst into flame in Kast Bengal only a few 
months ago. It is, however, singular that this lawlessness did 
not reveal itself when the movement was Jit its height. Again 
if the official view is correct we have a remarkable instance of 
the innate pen'ersity of the oriental mind ; for the boycott 
benefited the Mahomedans and not the Hindus by re¬ 
viving the weaving industry on which they had lived for 
generations. It is, however, unnecessary to discuss this 
question at length because it has now been placed beyond 
all controversy by the solemn judgments pronounced not 
by Hindu but by English and Mahomedan Magistrates. 

At Jamalpur where the disturbances began in the 
Mymensing District, the first information lodged at the Police 
Station contained no reference whatever to boycott or picket¬ 
ing. Mr. Beatson-Uell, the trying Magistrate at Dewan- 
gunj observed that boycott was not the cause of the dis¬ 
turbances. Another special Magistrate at Dewangunj, 
himself a Mahomedan gentleman of culture, remarked 
“ there was not the least provocation for rioting, the 
common object of the rioters was evidently to molest 
the Hindus.” In another case the same Magistrate 
observed ” The evidence adduced on the side of the pro¬ 
secution shows that on the date of the riot the accused 
had read over a notice to a crowd of Musalmans and 
had told them that the Government and the Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca had passed orders to the effect that 
no body would be punished for plundering and oppress¬ 
ing the Hindus. So after the Kali’s image was broken 
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by the Musulmans, the shops of the Hindu traders were also 
plundered. Mr. Barniville, the Sub-divisional officer 

of Jamalpur, in his report on the Melanda hat riot, said “some 
Musalmans proclaimed by beat of drum that the Govern¬ 
ment had permitted them to loot the Hindus.” And in the 
Hargilarchar abduction case the same magistrate remarked 
that the outrages were due to the announcement that the 
Government had permitted the Mahomedans to marry Hindu 
widows in nikka form. 

The true explanation of the savage outbreak is to be found 
in the red pamplilet which was circulated so widely amcmg 
the Mahomedans in Eist Bengal, and in which there 
is not a woni about boycott or Hindu volunteers. “ Ye 
Musulmans, said the red pamphlet, arise, awake, do not 
read in the same schools with Hindus. Do not buy any 
thing from a Hindu shop. Do not touch any article manufac¬ 
tured by the Hindu hands. Do not give any employment to a 
Hindu. Do not accept any degrading office under a Hindu. 
You are ignorant, but if you acquire knowledge you can at 
once send all Hindus to Jehannum (Hell), You form the 
majority of the population of this province, among the cultiva¬ 
tors also you form the majority. It is agriculture that is the 
source of w'ealth. The Hindu has no wealth of his own and 
has made himself rich only despoiling you of your wealth. If 
you become suffi.:iently enlightened then the Hindus will 
starve and soon become Mahomedans.” 

‘The man who preached this Zehad was only bound down 
to keep the peace for one year. You are probably surprised 
at such leniency. We in Bengal were not, or were only 
surprised to hear that the man had been bound down at all. 

At the present moment there is undoubtedly a lull in 
East Bengal; but who knaws that the province may not 
be swept again by another violent‘storm of wild fren2y ; 
and brute ferocity ? For the <levil of religious jealousy and 
hatred may be easily evoked ; it cai.not be as easily 
dismissed. 

The partition of Bengal is at the root of all these disorders 
and the discontent created by it has spread to other parts of 
. the country. The result is a general unrest and in the opinion 
of the Government the situation is becoming seriots. 'But is 
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not the solution of the problem within easy reach? You 
cannot govern India without the sympathy and confidence of 
tlie people. That sympathy and that confidence have been 
imperilled by Lord Curzon’s autocratic measure and the 
only way to win back our sympathy and confidence is its 
reversal and not the Seditions Meetings Act wiiich was 
passed on the 1st of November last. Of that act, I find it 
difficult, to speak with patience. Hut as iny honourable 
friend Mr. Gokhale said in the Council Chamber even more- 
dangerous than the act itself is the policy that lies behind 
it—a policy which is unwise in the highest degree and which 
is bound to fail in India as it has faded everywhere else. It 
will burn into the minds of the people harsh memories which 
even time may be powerless to efface, and will, there is every 
reason to fear, enhance the very evil which it is intended to 
control. 

We hope, however, that this new weapon with which the 
Executive have been armed will be very sparingly used. 
For the Prime Minister said only a few days ago that he 
was in favour of the free toleration of all agitation that is not 
directly and openly subversive of order. And 1 have no doubt 
liiat these principles of toleration will be loyally carried 
out by the Indian Government, when they recover from the 
panic which has seized them. All agitation is not subversive 
of order. Every agitator is not a rebel though he is labelled 
as such by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press. A speech 
may be objectionable in expression and temper but it 
ought not to be repressed merely because it might indirectly 
be subversive of oi der. 

By a strange irony of fate, it was left to a sympathetic 
Viceroy and a liberal Secretary of State to adopt a policy 
of repression which Lord Curzon never ceases to remind 
us he had no occasion to call in aid. But the respon¬ 
sibility for this new policy primarily rests upon his Lord- 
ship, not upon Mr. Morley or Lord Minto who did not 
come into a * haven of peace.* Heavy storms had broken 
out before the retirement of Lord Curzon who left undone 
everything which he ought to have done and did everything 
which he ought not to have done. People for the first 
time began to distrust the good-faith of their rulers; 
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for his Lordship made no secret of his conviction that 
England’s true mission was to govern India but not through 
the people or with their assistance. The commercial 
exploitation of the country and its administration by 
Englishmen were his ideal of imperialism. Indians 
were to be excluded from all offices of trust and res* 
ponsibility and were to be denied even all opportunities 
of qualifying themselves for such offices, whicK were to be 
reserved exclusively for the ruling race. And in every depart¬ 
ment of the public service a large number of highly 
paid offices were created by him to be filled by his own 
countrymen. 

We have, Gentlemen, a long and heavy indictment to bring 
against Lord Curzon. We charge him with having arrested the 
progress of education. We charge him with having set 
back the dial of Local Self-Government. We charge him 
with having deliberately sacrificed the interests of the 
Indian people in order to conciliate English ex¬ 
ploiters and administrators. And lastly we charge him with 
having set Bengal in a blaze. It is Lord Curzon and Lord 
Curzon alone who is responsible for the rise of the new party; 
for he drove the people to despair and to madness. It is 
true Lord Curzon has retired and yet the new party is 
growing in numbers. But we maintain that Lord Curzon is 
responsible for this growth and if it is also growing in 
bitterness, Lord Curzon and Lord Curzon alone is responsible 
for it. Mr. Morley speaks of his duty to arrest the hand which 
would set the prairie on fire. Why did he not then, though in 
opposition, seek to arrest Lord Curzon’s hand ? He could not 
have rendered a greater service both to England and to India, 
for no Englishman has done more to undermine our loyalty 
than the Viceroy who sought to humiliate not only His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects but also the great ruling chiefs. It 
is quite possible we have failed to appreciate His Lordship’s 
good intentions but the herald who recalled only the other day 
the virtues of Lord Clive may console himself with the reflec-* 
tion that justice may yet be done to him in the avenging 
pages of history—in the Greek Kalends. 

If the Punjab is quiet, it is only because the grievances of 
the people have been redressed. If Bengal is still ina dis- 
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turbed condition, it is only because the partition of Bengal is a 
festering sore which will not be healed. Let the Bengali 
speaking people be placed under a governor with afi executive 
council and you will see the winter of our discontent made 
glorious summer. Force is no remedy and the best security 
for the peace of the country is the conviction that all real 
grievances will be redressed, not deportations or coercion 
Acts. And I have no hesitation in saying that timely con¬ 
cessions alone can arrest the progress of the discontent 
which though at present is a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand may in time overshadow the whole land. 

And this reminds me that Mr. Morley made a fatal mistake, 
fatal to his reputation as a liberal and a statesman, when he 
refused to undo the partition of Bengal and sought shelter 
behind a settled fact. If he had only shown more courage 
Bengal would not have been convulsed and there would have 
been no excuse for the reactionary policy which has done so 
much to tarnish his fair fame as a liberal statesman. And 
yet though unwilling to disturb the partition of Bengal in 
his first budget speech Mr. Morley spoke sympathetically 
of the new spirit which is abroad in India. The Indian 
system of Government could not, he admitted, move 
in the old narrow. groove but called for improvement. 
Speaking of the Indian Congress, he said that there was 
no reason to be frightened at its demands, as it did not 
insist on any violent or startling new departures. Dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the administration, said the great disciple of Mill, 
is not disaffection. It is true he did not think that India 
should have universal suffrage or be placed on the same foot¬ 
ing as the self-governing Colonies but he insisted upon the 
spirit, the temper, the principles and the maxims of English 
institutions being applied to the Government of India. Mr. 
Morley also said that a definite and deliberate move ought 
to be made with a view of giving competent and able Indians 
the same access to the higher posts in the administration that 
are given to their British fellow subjects and pointed out that 
the proclamation of Queen Victoria should be construed 
in a liberal and generous sense, and not refined away with 
the ingenuity of a quibbling attorney's clerk. We should 
be untrue, said the friend and biographer of Gladstone^ 
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“ to all the traditions of this Parliament and to those who 
from time to time and from generation to generation have 
been the leaders of the Liberal Party, if we were to show our¬ 
selves afraid of facing and recognising the new spirit with 
candour and consideration.” We know how these professions 
have ended. They have ended in deportations, ordinances,' 
public prosecutions, punitive police, military constabulary and 
Public Meetings Acts. 

On the last Budget debate, this great liberal minister boldly 
said that he had no apology whatever to offer for the 
deportations in the Punjab and he recommended a policy 
of firmness which in India means repression. Now we 
are quite willing to believe in Mr. Morley’s kindness, 
ympathy and love of justice, though it may cost us a painful 
mental effort ; but when he says his anchor still holds, we are 
bound to remind him that his vessel has veered round 
with the tide. He will not probably admit that he has 
changed his ground ; but he has certainly changed his front. 

It is not, however, at all difficult to account for this 
sad change in Mr. Morley's attitude. He has been evidently 
misled by his responsible advisers whose knowledge of the 
condition of the country is derived from secret Police reports, 
and who told him of wide spread sedition and the imminence 
not of a mere mutiny but of a revolt against the English 
rule with all its attendant horrors,—a rising of the women 
and children against the men. A large section of the 
English press also sought to create enmity between the 
two races by stirring up the memory of the dark days 
of the Indian mutiny stained with so many crimes and so 
much carnage ; and the London Times^ true to its traditions 
recounted the old story with embellishments in order to 
embitter our rulers against us. What wonder then if that 
apostle of freedom to whom reasons of state are only the 
tyrant's plea has been compelled to yield to the pressure 
put upon him by responsible advisers and by the press. I 
will not say with the tory press in England that Mr. Morley 
has been translated. But we are painfully reminded of 
Ariel in the hateful bondage of Sycorax. The truth is politics 
even in our day, is like pitch. You cannot touch it without 
being defiled and the Secretary of State might have profited 
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by the warning of Comte that a philosopher who holds up 
from his closet lofty ideals of conduct should not take 
an active part in the practical administration of a 
country like India where a liberal statesman must fre¬ 
quently st 0 3 p to arts which may be reconciled to the official 
conscience but not to the conscience of the plain man. 

Mr. Morley, I repeat, has fallen under the spell of the 
bureaucracy.* We are quite willing to believe he means well. 
Indeed, the India office like the floor of the House of Com¬ 
mons is paved with good intentions. But under the present 
system of adminstration, it is impossible for any single 
man to do any real service to us. The Secretary of State 
has to take his facts from the Indian officials and the only 
public opinion of which he knows any thing is not the 
public opinion in India but the public opinion in England 
nourished upon the lies told by unscrupulous correspondents 
which are faithfully reproduced in the English press. 

The growth of a new party in India has also served as a 
very useful excuse for delaying all reforms. I am, however, 
bound to say that this party is not, at the present moment, at 
all dangerous. Every sensible man disapproves of its methods; 
if the Government can only rally the moderates to their side 
by gradually preparing the country to take its position as 
a self-governing State or a federation of States united 
together under the supreme authority of England, they 
will extinguish the new party completely and the ominous 
shadow which has projected itself over the future fortunes 
bf the country will disappear. The bureaucracy, however, Is 
unable to distinguish or refuses to distinguish between those 
who earnestly seek for reform and the irresponsible agitators 
who would have nothing to do with the Government. They 
are all tarred with the same brush. Those who demand a 
larger share in the administration of their country as 
essential to the welfare and the stability of the British 
Government are confounded with the pestilent demagogue 
who would drive the hated foreigner into the sea. Those 
who counsel their countrymen to have patience, confident 
that their rulers would in time give them all they can 
reasonably want, if they confine their agitation to constitu¬ 
tional methods are confounded with those who assert that 
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nothing good can come out of England and that passive 
resistance if persisted in would compel the English to retire 
from the countr}'. But is it not a serious blunder which 
in politics we all know is worse than a crime to denounce the 
whole of the educated classes as dislo3'al ? Such denun¬ 
ciations have sometimes a fatal tendencj' to realise themselves. 

Mr. Morley recently spoke of the enemies of England but 
who are these enemies? Not certainly the educated 
classes who renresent the better mind of India. The 
real enemies of England are tho.se Englishmen who lose 
no opportunity of showing their hatred and contempt 
for the people of this country. Flushed with the insolence 
of a ruling caste thev treat them as an inferior race with 
whom friendly or sjonpathetic relations are impossible. The 
danger of such an attitude was clearly discerned by Lord 
Salisbury who when he was Secretary of State for India 
addressed this memorable warning to the Coopers Hill 
College students more than thirty years ago. “No system of 
Government” he said “ can be permanently safe where there 
i.s a feeling of inferiority or of mortification affecting the 
relations between the governing and the governed. There 
is nothing I would more earnestly wish to impress upon all 
who leave this country for the purpose of governing India 
than that, if they choose to be so, they are the only enemies 
England has to fear. They are the persons who can, if they 
will deal a blow of the deadliest character at the future 
rule of England.” Since this warning was given the rela¬ 
tions between the two classes have grown worse and have 
given rise to racial hatred which is sure to cause serious 
trouble; for as Mr. Morley said only the other day bad and 
over-bearing manners in India are a political crime. 

The real enemies of England are those who talk of the 
lofty duty of England towards India but believe or pretend 
to believe that this can only be discharged by a foreign 
bureaucracy and that in the interest of the people them¬ 
selves they ought not to have any real share in the ad¬ 
ministration of the country. For as Mr. Morley’s most 
tender, lofty, cheerful and delicately sober of all moralists 
says “ the usual excuse of those who do evil to other 
people is that their object is to do them good.” 
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The real enemies of E . ,!and are those who'try'to stir up 
racial hatred In the press by the most unblushing’ lies when¬ 
ever reform is in the air. I am afraid to trust myself to speak 
of the conduct of these men who are a standing menace 
to British rule, and will only say that that we deeply regret 
that at this critical period the Government of India should 
have selected* a correspondent of the Daily Mail to supply 
them with*Indian news at an extravagant salary. Who does 
not know the achievements of that paper in all parts of the 
world, in Ahica, in China and in India? Who d(jcs not 
remember the story of the * coronation ’ of Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, of the reign of terror established in Eastern 
Bengal by the ‘ National Volunteers,’ the ‘ Barisal stare’ the 
incipient mutiny and last though not least the treasonable 
incitements of Mr. Keir IIar<lie ? Tiiis is certainly not 
the way to restore the confidence of the people who are 
overcome by a sense of utter helplessness and despair. 

Mr. Morley sa]d in his last speech that he could not dis¬ 
cover what we want our rulers to do which they are not 
slowly and gradually taking step-; to accomplish and seemed 
to think that we were crying for the Moon. But the 
National Congress does not surely cry for the Moon when it 
asks for the reduction of the military expenditure. The 
National Congress does not surely cry for the Moon when it 
protes's against degrading colonial ordinances and demands 
for the Indian the ordinary rights of British citizenship in 
the Colonies. The National Congress does not surely cry 
for the Moon when it seeks the separation of Judicial from 
Executive functions or protests against the Partition of 
Bengal. The National Congress does not surely cry for the 
Moon when it insists upon the extension of primary edu¬ 
cation or the limitation of the revenue on lands which 
belong to the State. The National Congress does not 
surely cry for the Moon wheti it insists upon a truly 
effective representation of the people in the Legislative 
Councils Of upon their representation in the Executive 
Councils of the Viceroy and of the Governors of Madras 
and of Bombay. 

We do not demand the immediate recall of Lord 
Kitchener or the disbandment of the Indian Army. We do 
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not demand universal suffrage. And yet these were some 
of the red herrings Mr. Morley dragged across the path of 
English public opinion in his Abroath Speech. What we do 
demand is that our rulers should introduce reforms 
as steps towards giving us that self-government which 
is now the aspiration of a people educated for three 
generations in the political ideas of the West. Mr. 
Morley admits that the English are here not .for their 
own interest but for the interest of the millions com¬ 
mitted to their charge. Now, though this assertion 
has an unctuous theological flavour about it, and must be 
taken with a few grains of Kurcutch salt; I take it no 
Englishman will deny that the supremacy of the English 
is not to last for ever and that their real object is to 
teach India to rule herself. I am confident that every 
true Englishman who has an inborn sense of freedom and 
justice has faith in self-government. And I can affirm with 
equal confidence that, however, beneficent a foreign rule may 
be, no people in which all manhood has not been killed out 
will ever willingly submit for ever to the yoke though it 
may be wreathed with flowers. This is a natural sentiment 
which must commend itself to every true hearted Englishman. 
The briglitest jewel in the British crown must not be 
regarded merely as a market for British goods or a field 
for the safe investment of British capital or as opening a 
dignified career to our “ boys.” Now can any one honestly say 
that Engand has done all that she might have done towards 
accomplishing her mission ? What, 1 ask our rulers, have you 
done during the one and half centuries of your stewardship ? 
Given increased material prosperity ? Granted ; though the 
people with oriental perversity still continue to die of famine. 
Given us high education ? Granted ; though here again in 
ways peculiar to the East where the law of cause and effect 
does not hold good that education has according to you led not 
to contentment but to disaffection. But if that education as 
we assert has with all its faults given you public servants as 
able and as loyal as their English brethren, has not the time 
come to give the educated classes a larger share in the 
administration of the country. We look at the achievemeyjts of 
Jjkpan in less than fifty years. We .look at Persia, we look at 
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China and our minds are filled with despair. We cannot any 
longer be fed with worn-out platitudes ; and when Mr. Morlcy 
deals in them he forgets that we too may claim to have kindled 
our modest rushlights at Burke and Mill's benignant lamps. 
We too know the painful journey that lies before us before we 
can be welded into the political unity of a nation. Long, long is 
the way, ruggjpd is the ground and the weary steps must be 
trodden with bleeding feet, with bleeding knees and with 
bleeding hearts. But do not, we pray you, stand with a 
drawn sword to impede our journey. 

I repeat that we are not crying for the Moon. I repeat, 
that all we ask, is that our country should take her rightful 
place among the nations under the ajgis of England. We 
want in reality and not in mere name to be the sons of 
the Empire. Our ambition is to draw closer to England 
and to be absorbed in that greater Britain in which we 
have now no place. The ideal after which we are striving is 
autonomy within the Empire, and not absolute independence. 
Let England help us in attaining our object and her name 
will continue to shine with undimmed glory, even w’hen 
the Nevvzealander sits on the ruined arches of West¬ 
minister Bridge. 

A new spirit is abroad in India which calls for an 
improvement in the Indian system of Government which has 
now become an anachronism. Men nurtured on Western ideals 
and literature must be animated by new as[nrations which 
must be satisfied. The time that Macaulay foresaw the most 
glorious day for England has now arrived with the growth of 
new ideas and new aspirations. The Indians insist upon a 
greater share in the administration of their own affairs. 
This demand is resisted by an autocratic bureaucracy 
who are jealous of the slightest encroachment on the 
privileges of their order. It is admitted on all hands that 
the people of this country are most docile and law-abiding 
and yet portions of the country are in a state of ferment. 
This is due not only to the resistance to the demand of the 
people for a larger share in the management of their own 
affairs but <Uso to the reactionary policy persistently followed 
in recent years by the Government, and their contempt 
for public opinion and the legitimate aspirations of the 
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people. Political life is stirrings in India which must bS 
faced in a considerate spirit but there has been, as yet, 
no serious attempt to do so by the Government. The result 
is general discontent. The bureaucrats are certainly wise 
in tlieir generation. They defer all reforms till the dis¬ 
content gathers volume and leads to seditious movements* 
when they readily seize on them as a pretext for repres¬ 
sion and for indefinitely postponing any experiment in Self- 
Government. The Spanish matador, as we all know, maddens 
the bull with his mule^a and then plunges his sword into 
its neck. 

The supreme necessity of the hour is sympathy. 
We wish to see less and less of the strong hand, and 
more and more of the strong nerve, the strong head and 
the kind heart. As the Prime Minister recently said 
the Indian administration should be brought into closer 
contact with the Indian people and that it is only 
by an honest courageous and persistent attempt to do 
so that England would discharge her momentous trust, 
—the most momentous trust that was ever committed to a 
great State. And there never was a time when sympathy 
was more needed ; for India is truly a country of many 
sorrows and is stricken sorely by plague and famine. 

And this brings me to the reforms which Mr. Morley 
shadowed forth towards the end of his speech on the last 
Indian Budget debate. These were, in addition to a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the evils of over-centralisation 
(first) the institution of an Advisory Council of Notables 
(second) the enlargement of the Legislative Councils, (third) 
the fuller discussion of the Budget in the Viceroy’s Council, 
and (fourth) the nomination of one or two Indians to the 
Secretary of State’s Council in London, 

It would be premature to express any opinion on the work 
of the Decentralization Commission. We have however every 
reason to think that it will strengthen the elective element 
on Municipal and Local Boards and that the represen¬ 
tatives of the people will be associated with the District 
officer in the work of local administration. I know that 
most people distrust commissions ; though Lord Curzon was 
free from any such weakness But we trust that the <!ecen- 
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trailzation commission will prove an exception to the general 
rule and lead to great improvements in the administration 
as the terms of reference are wide enough to include pro¬ 
posals for advancing the cause of local self-Government 
by strengthening and developing Municipal and Local 
Boards and by decentralizing District Administration. The 
distribution of power between the Supreme and Provincial 
Governments is a matter of secondary importance to us. 
But to what extent our control of local affairs in Muni¬ 
cipalities and District Local Boards is real—-also to what 
extent the Administration of a district by the Collector and 
District Magistrate is influenced directly and indirectly by 
the opinion of the people of the district—these are matters 
of supreme importance. Though we may not be yet 
in a position to make a correct forecast of the result 
of the labours of the Commission, our best men must 
direct their energies towards making these labours fruitful 
and this can only be effected by our coming forward in 
sufficient numbers to give evidence before it. Of course, 
only such persons should come forward for the purpose as 
have a fair grasp of these questions and some personal 
acquaintance with either Local Self-Government or District 
Administration. The present disposition which, 1 fear, is 
general all over the country to leave the Commission alone is 
most unfortunate and will only do us harm. We should insist 
that the composition of Municipal and District Local Boards 
should now be entirely or almost entirely elective. We 
should also insist that the resources at their disposal should 
be larger than at present. And we should lastly insist that the 
control of Government over Local Bodies should be similar 
to that of the Local Government Board in England, and as 
there it should be exercised only in the interests of efficiency 
and purity of administration, and that subject to this control. 
Local Bodies should be free to manage local affairs and 
spend local resources as they deem best. Then and then 
only would they feel a real sense of responsibility in the 
matter of Local Self-Government which can never be de¬ 
veloped under the present system of constant and harassing 
interference on the part of officials. As regards District 
Administration, everybody will admit that the Collector and 
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District Magistrate should be emancipated from the present 
excessive Secretariat control and in place of it, every head 
of a District should have associated with him a board com¬ 
posed of elected and nominated members, which may at first 
be entirely or almost entirely advisory, but which, in course 
of time should be entrusted with definite and graduall)& 
expanding powers of control. All important administrative 
matters concerning a district, except such as may h*ave to be 
treated as strictly confidential, should be laid before this 
board for advice, which the Collector and District Magistrate 
should not be at iberty to set aside except for reasons to 
be recorded in writing. If the experiment succeeds, as it is 
bouund to do, the board should be empowered to exercise 
substantial control over most matters of District Ad¬ 
ministration like the administration of excise and forest 
rules, famine and plague administration. 

The first three reforms adumbrated by Mr. Morley are 
now embodied in what is known as the Simla scheme and 
1 propose to deal with these reforms very briefly. The 
idea of a Council of Notables is not quite new. A similar 
measure was tried by Lord Lytton in 1877 but as Mr. 
Morley admits it was a complete failure ; and 1 fear that 
unless the scheme is considerably modified, the proposed re¬ 
form will share the same fate. For the Council is sure to be a 
reactionary body,—an Indian House of Lords with this dif¬ 
ference that the English House of Lords contains many able 
and accomplished men who have been trained in politics 
from their earliest youth and who are in a large measure in 
touch with the general trend of public opinion. I 
do not, however, deny that the proposed Council if it is 
properly constituted and its functions enlarged, may be a 
useful institution. But the present scheme is open to 
a variety of objections. In the first place though Ruling 
Princes may well be invited to a Council which has to 
deal with matters touching the welfare of their states or 
their relations to the paramount power, British subjects 
alone should be eligible as members of a Council which will 
have to deal exclusively with questions relating to ad¬ 
ministration in British India on which Ruling chiefs are not 
likely to be able to give much useful advice. 4. 
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The proposed Council is also open to objection on the 
ground that the Councillors are not to be consulted col* 
lectively but only individually. Then again it is absolutely 
necessary in order to create confidence and to secure in some 
measure popular representation that a certain proportion of 
the Members should be elected by the different Provinces. 
The Council should also meet at stated times and whenever 
any proposed measure is not accepted by a majority of the 
members it should be dropped or at any rate postponed 

^or further consideration. You cannot invite opinions only 
to flout them. 

The proposed reform of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
is also open to very serious objections, if indeed it is not a 
step backwards. It has been almost universally condemned 
as the proposal to allow the Local Councils to return 
only seven out of fifty four members would seriously 
reduce the influence of the educated community who, not¬ 
withstanding the sneers at intellectuals, lawyers, and school¬ 
masters are the real leaders of public opinion. Distrust, 
we all know, breeds distrust, and the Government ought 
not to be surprised if my countrymen regard their proposals 

with the same suspicion with which the Trojans regarded 
the friendly gifts of the Greeks. 

The functions of the Council should also be enlarged 
and the debate on the budget ought to be made 
a reality instead of a mere academic exercise. This 
can only be done by allowing the members to divide on 
any question on which there may be a difference of opinion 
on any head in the budget. The Council should also bo 
given an opportunity of discussing under proper safeguards 

questions relating to administration on which there is a 
strong public feeling. 

The Provincial Councils should also be expanded on 
the same lines and every District should be allowed 
to return a member. And the Advisory Boards for assisting 
local Governors in carrying on the administration should 
be constituted on the model of the Council of Notables. 
All important matters connected with local administration 
should be referred to these Boards for opinion before 

any action is taken. This is the only way to bring the 
administration into touch with the people. 
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I would ask you to consider the reform scheme carefully 
for I am sure the Government will give due weight to any 
recommendations which may be made by you. It has 
been put forward before the public for criticism and it is 
our duty to suggest such additions and alterations as would 
in our opinion improve the scheme. It would certainly not ^ 
be wise to reject the proposals simply because they do not go 
far enough in a petulant spirit. On the othbr hand the 
Government have no right to be surprised if in their present 
mood my countrymen refuse to be consoled by these rather 
doubtful concessions for the deportation of British subjects 
without a trial or the partition of Bengal. 

It remains only to add with regard to the fourth proposal 
of Mr. Morley that it has already been carried out. It is 
no doubt a great step forwards but its usefulness will entirely 
depend on the careful selection of the members. But the 
selections which have been made, have not commanded 
general approval. Such approval can only be secured by giving 
the people a voice in the selection. We must, therefore, ask 
that whenever an Indian has to be appointed all elected 
members of the several Legislatve Councils should be invited 
to submit three names to the Secretary of State who should 
then select one out of the three. 

I will now pass on to the present position of the National 
Congress. Gentlemen, it has been said that there is a 
hopeless division in our ranks and that we have' now 
come to the parting of ways. It has been said that we are 
divided into two parties,—those who place their faith in con¬ 
stitutional methods and those who have lost all faith in them 
—and that it is impossible for the two parties any longer to 
act together. Now in a vast organisation like the Indian 
Congress, which embraces every section of the community, 
differences of opinion must be inevitable ; though they cannot 
be allowed to reach a point which would paralyze our action. 
Quarrels when they stop short of this only prove not the 
weakness but the strength of our combination. They 
show the vigour of life and not the langour of decay. One 
thing, however, we must not forget. We must not forget 
that the National Congress is definitely committed only to 
constitutional methods of agitation to which it is fast 

m 
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moored and if the new party docs not approve of such 
methods and cannot work harmoniously with the old» 
every body must admit it has no place within the pale of 
the Congress. Secession therefore is the only course open to 
it But 1 most fervently hope and trust that nothing of 
the kind will happen, for are we not all soldiers fighting in 
the saihe cause and under the same flag marching to* 
gether to^ th^ golden trumpet note sounded by Dadabhat 
Naoroji last year for the great battle of Swaraj Are we 
not ail inspired with the'^ame ideas, the same thoughts, the 
same desires and the same aspirations ? The Congress 
exists to draw us together and not to divide us. It 
stands pledged as ever to the larger employment of 
the people of this country in the public services 
so as to gradually dispense with the present expensive 
administration. It stands pledged as ever to our larger 
representation in the Legislative Councils. It stands 
pledged as ever to the reduction of the enormous military 
expenditure and to a more equal division of the burden 
between England and India. It stands pledged as ever to the 
limitation of the land revenue. It stands pledged as ever to 
the separation of Executive and Judicial functions. It stands 
pledged as ever to the Swadeshi movement. It stands 
pledged as ever to the resolution that the boycott movement 
in Bengal inaugerated by way of protest against the partition 
of the Province is a legitimate movement.^ It stands 
pledged as ever to the reunion of the people of Bengal under 
one administration. And lastly it stands pledged as ever to 
win gradually for the country by all constitutional means 
that autonomy which England has so wisely granted to 
her colonies. 

We all recognise the supreme need of unity and of 
patriotic sacrifice. We are all agreed that nations are made 
by themselves. We are all agreed on the necessity of educa¬ 
tion on national lines and the general elevation of the masses 
so essential to the attainment of a higher political life. We 
are all agreed on the necessity of industrial development. 
For even deeper than political reform, before mere forma of 
Government lies the great question of the industrial re¬ 
generation of the country. Let us stand by the Swa<!teshi 
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movement which is founded not on hatred but on love; 
love of our ovn country, not hatred of the foreigner. 
Our creed is short and consists in the development of India 
for ourselves ; but Swadeshi within the limits of the law. It 
is a patriotic sentiment which involves no disloyalty. We 
are determined not to use foreign goods so far as practicable 
and no amount of repression will deter us from carrying out 
our resolution. We can not protect our industries ^y tariff 
legislation, but we can show our love for the country by our 
sympathy for the masses who are now steeped in unspeakable 
poverty. The Anglo-Indian community however have taken 
fright at this movement and the Government too have 
been infected by it. They draw a sharp distinction between 
Swadeshi and boycott; but unless boycott is accompanied 
by violence is there any real difference between the two ? 

I confess I see no reason why we should not still be able 
to work in harmony. A house divided against itself cannot 
stand and we must be on our guard against the deadly 
peril of disunion. The race may not always be to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong but depend upon it 
without patient discipline and self-control, without courage 
and determination, without a sense of loyalty, of order 
and of duty, our enterprise is bound to fail. The citadel of 
bureaucracy is much stronger than the walls of Jericho. 
Brother delegates, the night is dark and tempestuous. 
Let us hold together and wait in patience for the dawn, 
not resting till the bright morning comes, fearless in our 
faith and strong in our hopes. But this I am painfully 
compelled to say that unless wiser counsels prevail, 
there is bound to be a cleavage when we must part company 
and the Congress left free to follow the path of consti¬ 
tutional agitation marked out by its founders, the only path 
which promises a successful issue. 

The new party seems to have persuaded itself that It is 
hopeless to expect any concessions from our rulers and 
that political agitation on the lines of the National 
Congress are a delusion and a snare. The true bureaucrat, 
it says, does not appreciate moderation and always 
treats the constitutional reformer with secret contempt. Like 
the Sinfin party in Ireland, it has lost all faith in constitutional 
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movements but it must be said to its eredit that it has also 
no faith in physical force ; nor does it advise the people 
not ^o pay taxes with the object of embarrassing the Govern¬ 
ment. I am of course speaking of the leaders. All its 
hopes are centred in passive resistance of a most com 
prehensive kind, derived, I presume, from the modern 
history of Hungary, the pacific boycott of all things 
English. *iri understand its programme aright, we must 
refuse to serve Government in any capacity either as paid 
servants or as members of Legislative Councils, Local 
Boards or Municipalities. British Courts of Justice too should 
be placed under a ban and courts of arbitration substituted 
for them ;—a proposal by the way which shows that the 
agitation is not the work of hungry lawyers. All schools 
and colleges maintained by the Government should also 
be boycotted. In a word we must get rid of our habit 
of leaning on the Government and create in its place a 
habit of thinking and acting as if the Government were not. 
All this, however,' is to be effected not by physical force but 
by social pressure ; for there has as yet arisen no party to 
counsel violence or any other breach of the law. 

Now it seems to me to put it mildly that this is a counsel 
of despair which may appeal to * the impatient idealist,* 
but which is foredoomed to failure. 1 speak nut in 
anger but in sorrow ; for it is quite possible to sympathise 
with this new phase of patriotism, this yearning for an 
unattainable ideal. But we must look facts in the face. We 
must recognize them loyally and if it is true that no man is 
ever good for much who has not in his youth been carried 
off his feet by fiery enthusiasm, it is equally true that it needs 
the bit and the bridle. For enthusiasm unless controlled by 
sound judgment frequently ends in ghastly tragedies. 
You all know the story of the city witji the three gates with 
their inscriptions ; the first said “ Be bold,” the second “ Be 
bold and ever more be bold ” while the third and last inscrip¬ 
tion which the horseman read was “ Be not too bold.” You 
forget that rashness is not courage. You forget that hasty 
maxims drawn from the histoiy of other nations and other 
times are extremely dangerous, as the conditions are never 
the same and action which produces a certain result in one 
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country at one time may lead to a directly opposite result in 
another country and at another time. You forget that there 
is no doctrine so universal and comprehensive that you are 
bound to act upon it at all hazards. You forget it may be a 
cynicarremark but it is perfectly true, that though a martyr 
may be worshipped for his sufferings and his sacrifices, he is < 
not always counted among the wisest of men, and his 
example is more frequently admired than followed. * I need 
not go far afield to seek for illustrations. You pride your¬ 
selves on the idea that you alone have the courage of your 
convictions and that the moderate party are disloyal to their 
country and would betray her with a kiss. But you forget 
that there is a faith and perhaps as has been rightly said a 
deeper faith which knows how to stand still and wait patient¬ 
ly till the fruit is ripe and may be gathered without violence. 
Your aims may be generous- but do not drag the country into 
perils which you do not foresee but which are sure 
to follow on your methods. The millenium surely will not 
arrive when all Government colleges and schools are 
closed, when all Municipal and District Boards are abo¬ 
lished and elected members refuse to sit In the Legis¬ 
lative Councils of the Empire. Fetulence is not manliness. 
It IS easy to revile authority in season and out of season 
but not so easy to build up a nation. Of one thing I 
am sure. One thing 1 know. Mere rant however full of fire 
will not help us. What we want is action, leadership and 
discipline. What we want is earnest work in co-operation 
with the Government if possible but in any case in confor¬ 
mity with moral and constitutional methods. Temporary 
failures must not discourage us. Hopes deferred must not 
sicken us. We must pursue our course with that courage 
which inspires the soldier in a forlorn hope with heart for 
any fate, conscious of our integrity and conscious of the 
nobleness of our cause. 

I implore you not to persevere in your present course. 
Do not be beguiled by mere phantoms. You cannot put an 
end to British rule by boycotting the administration. Your 
only chance under the present circumstances of gaining your 
object lies in co-operation with the Government In every 
measure which is likely to hasten our political emancipation ; 
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for so long as we do not show ourselves worthy of it, rely 
upon it England will maintain her rule fnd if you really 
want self-government you must show that you are fit for such 
responsibility. Then and then only will the English retire 
from India, tliejr task completely accomplished, and their 
duty done. 

But suppose your movement is successful and the English 
retire from ,the* country leaving the people to stew in their 
own juice. Imagine the chaos and disorder into which the 
whole country would be immediately plunged. 1 really 
cannot, I hope to be forgiven for this remark, take the 
members of the new party seriously ; I believe they are at 
present only in a sulky mood ; because constitutional and 
peaceful methods have failed. They say that the national 
Congress has been for years only ploughing the sands of the 
sea-shore, that all prospects of reasonable concessions are 
more and more receding into the distance and that we are 
deluding ourselves and our countrymen in persevering in 
our mendicant policy. Arguments, they say, are of no avail 
nor supplications however humble. They are always met 
by Insult and by contempt. Now I venture to think 
that this mood betrays an impatience which the history of 
every reform shows to be in the highest degree unreason¬ 
able,—a sullen and angry mood which may readily slide 
into a temper which would be a menace to law and order 
and would furnish our enemies with the plea that the 
public tranquility can only be secured by repression. You 
may deny it but I fear you are in danger of slowly but 
surely drifting into treason. 

Do not, I beseech you, play the game of our enemies but 
be staunch to the Congress as ever and abide by the principles, 
and follow the chart laid down by its founders. Do you believe 
that we do not feel as strongly as yoq do the unjust dis¬ 
abilities under which we labour ? Do you believe that we do 
not feel as strongly as you do our exclusion from our legiti¬ 
mate share in the administration of the country ? Do 
you believe that we do not feel as strongly as you 
do the annual drain which is impoverishing the country ? 
Do you believe that we do not feel as strongly as you 
do the burden of the military expenditure which arrests 
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all progress and but for which the country woufd have been 
covered with a network of schools, with free primary educa* 
tion within the reach of the masses ? Do you believe that we 
are not as determined as you are to work out our political 
emancipation ? But I ask you seriously if it would not be 
madness to give up constitutional agitation either here or, 
in England especially in England where public opinion 
not of the classes but of the great democracy «is now the 
dominating factor in politics. I do not invite you to suppli¬ 
cate with bated breath and whispering humbleness, but to 
demand of a nation jealous of its honour a fulfilment of the 
pledges which have been repeatedly given to us. What lies 
in our way is the utter ignorance of the English people about 
us. They have been led to believe that the administra¬ 
tion of India is perfect but if they were made acquainted 
with the real condition of the country at the present day they 
would gladly support such reforms as we demand ; though 
we must be prepared for the .opposition of those classes 
whose vested interests might be imperilled by any reform. 
We must therefore try to educate English public opinion. 
And that public opinion when well informed and not 
warped by lies is sure to be essentially just. It is only 
by enlisting such opinion on our side that we can hope 
to achieve our objects. We must therefore endeavour 
to place our views before the people of England by every 
means in our power, by active agitation on the platform and 
in the press. Remember that we have very powerful enemies 
who try their best to mislead the nation and we can only 
hope to meet them by creating a, powerful body of opinion 
in our favour among the people who have been so recently 
emancipated and whose sympathy must always be with those 
who are only claiming the ordinary rights of British citizen¬ 
ship. This task is now discharged by the British Committee in 
London whose services however have not received that recogni¬ 
tion orsupport which is undoubtedly due to them. Our friends 
in England have been unremitting in their exertions and if we 
have escaped more rigorous repressive measures we owe it to 
them and to them alone. They have not only laboured to 
promote our welfare but have spent their own money for 
us ; and I am not using the language of exaggerati;pn when 
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I say that they have poured out money like water in our 
cause. 

I do not deny that we must rely on our own right hand 
to build up our national strength but the only power, that 
can control the bureaucracy now is to be found in England. 
Depend upon it political agitation in England is not a mere 
waste of energy and of money. It is sure to improve the 
system of administration and to galvanize it into new life. 
Measures liKe free primary education, for instance, will appeal 
readily to the sympathies of the English people and will be 
forced on the bureaucracy who, if left to themselves, would 
put it off indefinitely ; for they have studied one art in 
perfection, the art of writing minutes and of not doing any 
thing. Then again the exposure of official wrong-doing is 
sure to have a sobering effect on the bureaucracy. Agitation 
therefore in England must be carried on actively and per¬ 
sistently, not apathetically or intermittently, and I would 
specially recommend this question to the attention of the 
Congress. But we must work with courage and determina¬ 
tion without expecting immediate results and confidently 
leave the issue to time. Above all we must try to win 
back the confidence of the English nation which has been 
forfeited by the wild utterances of some irresponsible 
agitators and the lies and calumnies industriously spread by 
those who hate the people and would keep them in a state of 
perpetual tutelage. It is these men who led Mr. Morley 
and the Indian Government to believe that there was real 
danger of a conflagration which we know never existed. 
It is these men who have deterred a liberal Government from 
making any substantial concessions. It is these men who 
have induced the English people to distrust not only our 
loyalty but also our competency to manage our own affairs. 

I repeat that though our progress may be slow we 
must not lose heart ;—no not even if the dial is set 
back for such things are inevitable in the course of 
human affairs. But depend upon it, unless history is a record 
of lies, Englishmen love freedom as their most cherished 
possession ; but do not forget that the freedom they love is 
freedom broadening slowly from precedent to precedent. 

I repeat that our object can only be achieved by constitutional 
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agitation and not by leaving Government severely alone. 
Visions may be sublime but they are not real; and a universal 
boycott which would make administration impossible seems 
to be the figment of a disordered imagination. Privileges 
have to be manfully fought for and it would be puerile to 
turn away from the struggle^ simply because our first 
attempts are not crowned by tangible immediate resultsr 
For my part I have never despaired and 1 refuse to despair 
and 1 call upon you to fight for your rights resolved not 
to be beaten, not knowing when you are beaten and you will 
not be beaten. To doubt it is to doubt the justice of our 
cause; to doubt it is to doubt our courage and the 
strength of our combination. To doubt it is to doubt the 
honesty and sincerity of a great people who arc bound by 
every obligation of duty to redeem their pledges. To doubt 
it is to doubt the irresistible force of moral power in the 
affairs of the nations. We may be baffled for a time, our 
efforts may be abortive, but I have faith in the justice of our 
cause, faith in your patriotism, faith in the English nation and 
faith in the sword of the avenging angel. Let us then work 
not in sorrow nor in despondency but in joyful assurance and 
in the sure trust that our cause shall triumph and our country 
shall have her right place in the Federation of the Empire. 



OCCASIONAL STORIES 


1 . . 

« 

TOO LATE 

A STORY OP THB RUNG MEHAL 

I 

Likp most people of humbler pretensions the Great Shah Jehan 
had a family. But unlike most others his family delighted in a 
variety and contrast of characters that would be delightful but for 
the awkward way in which it sometimes showed itself. Nowhere 
was the contrast so marked as in the characters of Jehanara and 
Roushenara, the beautiful daughters of Mumtaz Mehal. 

Jehanara was the great Emperor’s eldest bom and all the 
budding loves of the youthful and lovely parents had been showered 
in abundance on her. Mumtaz felt a warmth run up to her heart and 
rush through her limbs as she clasped her first child to her bosom 
in the wild ecstacy of the bashful maternity of first youth. Shah Jehan, 
as yet but Prince Khurm, was transported far beyond the delights 
of the prospective Moghul throne in his contemplation of the 
heaps of beauty which to his eyes lay gathered on every feature and 
on each graceful lineament of his dainty little love. From that 
time onwards she was a dream of joy to her infatuated parents. 
Shah Jehan had children enow in all conscience, and in good sooth 
a few more than was really good for him, but for no one had he the 
same love that he and his beautiful wife showered on their first born. 

Roushenara was younger by several years and certainly as beauti¬ 
ful. But neither in rank nor in the love of her parents could she 
claim a place within a few paces of Jehanara. If Jehanara was the 
practical sovereign, she was a mere princess. If Jehanara was the 
Begtm Sakeba she was a mere Shahzadi. Slighted and unfavoured, 
Roushenara had taken the difference very deeply to heart even 
when she was a child supposed to take an interest in nothing but was 
honest, frank and fair. From her nursery she had begun to spite her 
sister and by constant dwelling on the petty incidents of every day 
life which every day gave her proof of her father’s preference for 
her sister, she grew up, a reserved pettish and narrow minded 
girl frightfully fond of tortuous ways and delighting in the darkest 
view of human actions and motives. 

Thus while Jehanara grew up a restless frolicsome open minded 
girl, immensely proud and fully conscious of her place, thoughtless 
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and without any regard for the feelings of any man, Roushenara 
grew up intensely self-conscious and intensely selfish, with a pair 
of sharp eyes in constant watch over the thoughts and feelings of 
Qtliers—only to see through them and work out her own ends. 

These were the two persons that met one evening in the 
Khas Melial. 'I'hey were both young. Jehanara in the full bloom 
of youth, varnished up with the still fading glow of childish¬ 
ness nursed by a father’s love. Roushenara was in budding youth 
but prematurely wise and grave. Roushenara was thinking ot taking 
her evening bath in the open tank fed by scores of fountains in 
front of Khas Mehal and had therefore stepped out of her chamber 
into this magnificent Hall. Jehanara had finished her bath and 
toilette and was in the centre of a group of ladies of the Zenana 
admiring her new suit of clothes and ornaments the Emperor had 
given her to day. The costume was one of unequalled grandeur 
and beauty. The outer garment was made of the finest gauze of 
white Dacca muslin with gold spots and flowers gracefully in- 
woven. Through this glistened a rich embroidered Moghul 
chemise of a colour that looked red or green or a mixture of both 
according to the point from which it was viewed. All the clothes 
were richly embroidered in gold and the richest gems. The Ortia 
was of light green silk gauze that displayed her complexion to the 
best advantage. Of her ornaments the most remarkable were a richly 
jewelled tiara with a centre piece made up of a hundred precious 
stones, run into one another into a chaste and brilliant design, and 
a pendant to a necklace in which shone in the glorious company 
of many brilliants the greatest piece of diamond yet found. All 
this the Emperor had ordered to be made for his best beloved 
daughter out of the finest of the gifts of the empire to its sovereign 
on the Naoroj day. 

Jehanara was proud and happy like what she never felt before. 
Her eyes beamed like the diamond on her breast and a proud joy of 
conscious beauty thrilled through every nerve of her slight delicate 
frame. The entire Rung Mehal whose principal avocation was 
at this time to admire the very fine inlaid works all over the 
newly built Khas Mehal, had left this work of love to gaze at her 
and admire. It was increased many time over when by the merest 
chances he saw Ronshenara lightly trip into the Hall on her way 
to the bath. With almost a chuckle she saw Roushenara’s face 
grow dark and her eyebrows knit up as she looked at her sister, 
the cynosure of all eyes. For one moment Jehanara felt with 
intense satisfaction that her triumph was complete and that it had 
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inflicted the deepest wound in just the quarter she sought most 
to hurt. 

Roushenara, however, recovered herself in the twinkling of an 
eye, and much to the chagrin of the discontented Jehanara she 
smiled. '* Is this your new dress, sister,” Roushenara said in the 
most engaging manner, “ Really it*s a magnificent costume.” 

This coldness and the assumed indifference of Roushenara was 
too much fof Jehanara. She laughed derisively and said, Ha, ha 
Roushun, here’s a good girl. It is certainly like something you 
have got. That’s your next say, isn’t it ? ” 

This cut was too cruel even for Roushenara’s composure and 
blood rushed to her face. 

** Now take this from me Roushan,” Jehanara went on, *' you 
may live for ages if you choose but you can’t have a dress nor a 
sorry trinket that can reach within half a mile of these. I tell you, 
be sure of that.” 

Roushenara had recovered herself by this time and answered 
with a wonderful calmness, ” Really, sister, I never thought of 
that, I could not surely stand by your side, could 1 ? No ! Really 
this diamond is a rare one.” She continued with her hand 
on the breastpiece of Jehanara’s necklace. 

Jehanara snatched it away as she said, ** Don’t touch it 1 You’ll 
spoil it, I tell you. Rare ! why it hasn’t got its equal. The whole of 
your lot put together won’t fetch half the price of this single stone.” 

** Really ” said Roushenara with an unearthly and irritating 
composure. And sister, you look so lovely in all this ! 1 think I 
would almost fall in love with you.” 

Jehanara was pleased at this compliment but was supremely 
uncomfortable at the thought that Roushenara should not make 
a most thorough and convincing exhibition of her anguish. This 
was the essence of her happiness, but Roushenara was too clever 
to permit her this final satisfaction. The upshot of the short talk 
that followed was that Roushenara covered up her retreat from the 
Khas Mehal with consummate tact and grace and all Jehanara’s 
flings, which lacked neither point nor poison, did not succeed in 
drawing from her a single confession of defeat. As Roushnara 
therefore calmly walked up to the bath, Jehanara felt herself 
dying with anguish that she had not succeeded in forcing her 
victory home. 

Jehanara rushed into her boudoir as Roushenara lightly stepped 
into hers, and then, both dashed themselves on their bed and 
refused to be consoled. 
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Jehanara was chagrined most at the action of the girl who, 
instead of tearing her hair with agony ventured to congratulate 
her. About her real victory she had not the sligtest doubt, but, 
the imp of a girl would not weep. That was what she did not 
feel bound to tolerate. 

Roushenara on the other hand was stung with real anguish and 
the incident only posted her with greater firmness to her self- 
imposed task of bringing Jehanara low. She had already made a 
complete plan of elTectually. demolishing Jehanara by knocking her 
father down but that was, she herself felt, her childish dream. 
Anything more practicable she had not yet succeeded in devising ; 
but the event of the evening had given her furiously to think on 
the ways and means of attaining of all things this consummation 
that was wanting for the complete felicitation of the world as 
represented by herself. She set herself to think out a way. 

11 

Years had rolled over the heads of the admirable pair of sisters— 
Years big with great events. Theii mother the far-famed Mumtaz 
Mehal had died and the dignity and the burden of the mistress of 
tha Zenana had devolved on Jehanara. This had made her prouder 
but more dignified. It had toned down her mirth and taught her to 
think and above all to study mankind. Roushenara too had 
changed. Her spite was now more concrete and her childish 
dreams were the objects of anxious solicitude. The essence of 
her being in Rungmehal was having espionage and the fruits of 
this she elaborated with her brothers Morad and Aurungzeb who 
were usually far away. The three were in the thick of a conspiracy 
to upset the reign of Shah Jehan and Jehanara was aware and she 
often sadly pondered over the coming split in the house. One 
evening she threw herself on her bed exhausted and deep in 
thoughts of the situation. 

Jehanara had not long waited in this posture when the maid 
closed the door behind her. As she retired a human head 
popped up from under her bed which presently developed into a 
full-blown young man. 

Jehanara jumped up and almost uttered a scream. But she 
checked herself as the young man silently fell on his knees and 
beckoned silence. She then slowly composed herself to her wonted 
dignity and knit her brows. 

** Kasim ? she enquired. 

Yes,” returned the young man, *' your slave.” 

*' Rash youth,” retorted the young princess ** what brings you* 
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her^f do you know you have thrown your safety to the winds and 
risked your blessed neck in coming here/’ 

“ I know," softly said the impetuous youth, “and had I a 
hundred necks I would gladly risk them all for the sake of that 
which brings me here ; it’s your beauty Princess and my love." 

Kasim was one of the young noblemen of promise who were 
most intimately associated with the royal household from his very 
boyhood. Hq was the son of a rich Amir who had risen to his 
high position by his own exertions and had shared the greatest confi¬ 
dence of two emperors. Kasim was brought up mostly in the 
Palace, for he was a veritable idol of the Begums who almost 
wrangled with one another in adoring the fair and gifted boy, who, 
in his childhood, had command over such endless pranks and 
prattlements that he was bound to be a favourite with every mother. 
'I'lie Princes and Princesses had been his playmates in boyhood and 
to Jehanara in particular he was greatly attached—-not for love, but 
for the pleasure of teasing her and vying with her in his command 
over classical poetry in which they were both fast gaining a footing. 

Kasim therefore did not come as a complete stranger, though 
there had been a pretty long separation by Jehanara’s being walled 
up in the zenana with the approach of her youth. Kasim had 
missed her company for a few days, but he too was growing and 
there were plenty of occupations to take up his time and attention 
and to all appearances, Jehanaia did not leave the faintest mark pn 
his soul in his later life. 

Since the separation, however, Kasim had grown up into a 
blooming youth and his youthful heart had grown greatly suscep¬ 
tible to the charms of beauty and, it must be added to those of 
poetry, of love songs particularly. About a year ago he had 
occasion to read the first verses written by Jehanara, and was 
charmed by them. As days went on these verses gained in 
number and while Jehanara was growing famous for her compo¬ 
sitions and was arousing a chorus of admiration amongst alumni, 
she was touching a tenderer chord in the heart of our youthful hero. 

Kasim was a poet too. His greatest recommendations to the 
court were his literary talents and his poetic instincts, though in 
more manly spheres of life he had already made such a debut 
as marked him out as onp of the coming men. Jehanara wrote of 
love, she scanned in impetuous verses the wild thoughts of her 
youthful heart. She seemed to Kasim to be a woman gone mad 
after the quest of love. She had felt its first throbblings but did 
not know what they meant. She was adrift in this wide world for 
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a loving heart to anchor on. Kasim' conceived the bold project 
of answering her verses and wrote in the characteristically lofty 
style of his masters, encouraging the young maiden to love, 
not this wandering ideal love, but the love fast anchored on 
a loving man’s heart. For so much love and so much beauty 
was not meant to be wasted. The beauty must be enjoyed aucl 
and so too, must love ; and beauty could be felt in its fulness only 
if it was viewed through eyes of loving man. So she must marry 
one who loved her so that her beauty might be seen in*its fulness 
by one person, for none but one who loved her best would sec the 
beauty in fulness. 

These verses Kasim had illuminated and sent by way of present 
to Jehanara. Jehanara had read it and had referred to its senti¬ 
ments indirectly in some of her later verses. This vastly 
encouraged Kasim in his love and he began to feel that Jehanara 
surely loved the writer of those verses. 

The infatuation was almost complete when one day he had the 
opportunity to have a glance of Jehanara’s person when she had gone 
on invitation to his uncle’s house. From that day his desire to meet 
Jehanara became uncontrollable. It was easy for him to 
secure the services of some eunuch, the leading spirits in all 
harem intrigues, and through their instrumentality he found himself 
safely lodged under Jehanara’s bed this evening. The shutting of 
the door by the maid was the sign for him to come out of his 
lurking place. He never had the slightest doubt but that he had 
only to announce himself as the writer of those verses to gain 
instant favour. 

Jehanara’s attitude, however, seemed to him to be inexplicable. 
She sharply put a stop to his somewhat eloquent and verbose 
professions of love and loftily said, “ Khan Saheb, you have not yet 
made the customary courtesy.” 

Kasim was first disposed to take this as a joke and made a bow, 
half in joke, which was at variance with the customary manner. 

Jehanara grew mightily oflTended. “Khan Saheb,” she said, 
“ You will have to pay for this rudeness; but 1 do insist upon your 
making your obeisance just the proper way before I award the 
punishment.” 

Kasim now grasped the sober seriousness of the proposal and 
lost no time in complying with it. He was dumb-founded and 
stood in absolute silence. 

“ Now, would you tell me,” said Jehanara, “ how you came into 
this room ?” 
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Kasim’s manliness was put to the test and he proved equal to 
the occasion. He proudly pulled himself up, and looking straight to 
her face said, “ Princess, I have been guilty of treason by intruding 
into the Emperor’s zenana ; I did it all for love.^and from no im> 
proper motive. You may punish me as you choose, but you will 
not have a word of that from me.” 

There was something in the manly bearing of the noble and 
beautiful youpg man which softened the rigid coldness of Jehanara 
into something approaching esteem. You seem to be brave,” 
said the Princess, “and highly honourable in not betraying your 
friends, but 1 presume your code of honour ought to have told you 
that independently of any punishment, treason and rudeness to 
women are the two things that ought to occur last to a gentleman.” 

“ Princess, I confess the justice of your rebuke. 1 have been 
doubly guilty, but, believe me, my heart is pure, 1 was blinded 
by love, but never in my inmost heart was there any feeling but 
strictly honourable.” 

“ I accept your apology ; now will you please oblige by leaving 
the Fort immediately ?” 

“ That is impossible,” said Kasim, “ but I shall presently 
relieve you of my presence. One thing, however, I beg leave to ask 
you. Do you remember that in thus rudely treating me you are 
inflicting a lasting pain on one with whom you were at least inti 
mate in childhood ? Do you remember that you and I grew up 
together under the fostering care of your sainted mother ! Are you 
aware that the man you are thus jilting is the same whom you 
appreciated as the author of The Lines to a Maiden ?’’ 

Jehanara brightened up and her derisive laughter rang through 
Kasim’s heart. “ Was it you ? ” she said, “ Oh, I see it now. 
There could be no bigger fool than the man who wrote those 
lines.” “ Just wait a bit,” she then said and took from one of her 
marble shelves a richly illuminated sheet of parchment in which 
was engrossed the poem of Kasim in the finest hand. The princess 
spat on the sheet and trampled it under her feet. When in this 
process it had been reduced to a shapeless mass, Jehanara threw 
it at the face of Kasim and said, “ There, take that and clear 
away ; never again venture to love a princess.” 

Kasim was livid with rage. Jehanara had inflicted the maxi¬ 
mum of insult on him, a treatment to which death would be much 
preferable. The consciousness that he was first in the wrong gave 
him no consolation but made him bend his rage with unrelenting 
severity on himself. He bit his lips and walked out of the room 
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deliberately to the presence of the Tartar maid wiiu stood guard 
at the door. 

In truth he could possibly do very little else. The eunuchs 
who had brought him iO had only contracted for his safe deposit in 
Jehanara’s room and were not responsible for his escape. Kasim 
was then reckless of consequences and had agreed to their terms 
knowing full well that if anything untoward happened there wAs 
nothing for it but to be caught and hanged. • 

The Tartar amazon challenged him, and laid him und^r arrest. 
One of Jehanara's maids was at this time by her side and she 
signed to the watch-girl to wait and ran to her mistress for orders. 

“ Huzrut Begum Saheba," said she, “ a man was just seen 
walking out of your Mehal. He has been arrested by the guard. 
Your slave waits for orders.” 

Arrested ! why, let him go ” said Jehanara; “ does the wretch 
dare to suspect any thing evil about me ? ” 

“ Surely Madam,” said the maid, “that presumption is im¬ 
possible in any of your slaves.” 

“ Then let him go,” said the Princfess with some impetuousity. 
She was much exercised at the thought that any one could have 
the audacity to suspect that she could possibly stoop to fall in love 
with a wretch like Kasim. The barest thought of that insinuation 
which the arrest implied was insufferable to her. She therefore 
ordered Kasim to be set free. 

“ For that a warrant under Begum Saheba's hand and seal 
would be necessary.” 

Jehanara indignantly took up a piece of paper and wrote a 
w.irrant to the effect that Kasim be permitted to pass all watches 
unmolested on business of state. She then signed and sealed it. 

The girl retired and with that warrant carried Kasim safe 
through the gate of Rung Mehal. After this, she knew, Kasim 
was perfectly safe to go where he chose. 

As she was returning she retailed this story of what she con¬ 
sidered to be Jehanai|i’s first love intrigue to all and sundry of the 
Rung Mehal employes. 

Ill 

Among those who heard the story of Jehanara's maid was 
Julekha, Roushenara’s chief maid. She instantly rushed to her. 
mistress to tell her of the afiair. Roushenara though younger was re¬ 
puted in the Rung Mehal to have passed through half-a-dozen love 
intrigues, but one of the many matters in which Jehanara took 
characteristic pride was her virgin purity. Tliis was too trying for 
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Roushenara's maids—>this assumption of superior sanctity by their 
lady’s rival ; and the first news of Jehanara’s tripping was eagerly 
swallowed by them with all the embellishments that the story 
hourly received. 

When Julekha entered the room of her mistress, Roushenara 
was busy making calculations for upsetting her father’s dominions 
and installing Morad, her younger brother, in his place so that she 
might lord it to her heart’s content over Jehanara. She seems to have 
had a taste Tor mathematics and this calculation of forces upon the 
materials which she was always very careful to collect was one of 
her most favourite occupations. 

Julekha entered, panting for breath and hurriedly gasped out 
her story. Roushenara was delighted. Her calculations might now 
wait tiirthis short-cut to her end of humiliating Jehanara Whs well 
tried, “The warrant!’’ She cried in ecstacy, “where is the warrant ?*’ 

“ With the gate Jemadar.” 

“ Is it under her name and seal.” 

“ Aye, and in her own hand, the whole of it.” 

“ Now here’s a lucky find t Go and get me a copy of it. 

The maid hurriedly walked out to do her bidding and Roushe¬ 
nara, checking the wild ecstacy of finding this loophole in Jeha¬ 
nara’s fortunes began to deliberate on the procedure she was now 
to adopt. She was deeply engrossed in thought when a young 
man stepped into the room. 

The youth was a little worse for drink and his footsteps were 
far from steady. Once in the room he tumbled into Roushenara’s 
bed and said, “ Roushun, can you give me anything to drink ? 1 am 
so thirsty.” 

Roushenara looked up. “ Morad,” she exclaimed, “ why, 
where could you have come from.” 

“Just back from Rajputana and will be going somewhere 
else to-morrow, that’s what the old one told me. It’s beastly work 
thus being knocked about from one place to another. The old 
man does not know what it’s like. 1 should mu(%^like to be rolling 
in case like him and order him about just the way he’s doing me. 
Now, do just give me a drink.” 

“I will,” said Roushenara, “but you are already bad and 1 can’t 
give you any more wine till I’ve talked over with you on more 
serious topics.” 

“I say, give me a drink and I will be quiet like a mouse.” 

“No,” said Roushenara sternly. “Look here here’s good tiews. 
Jehanara would soon be going to Jehunnum*” 
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** Really, " said Morad and rolled with laughter, " that’s a nice 
joke. Would you tell me how ?’’ 

Koushenara then told him the story as she had heard from her 
maid. *'The Emperor is sure,” she added, to cut her dead if he 
bears of this. But, leave that to me. What about your afiairs?” 

Nothing particular,” said Morad, " Aurungzeb has been in¬ 
creasing the resources and I am taking every opportunity to aug¬ 
ment the army under me. 1 think we shall be in.a condition to 
strike two years hence.” * 

** Fool,” said his sister, by that time Dara would secure himself 
on the throne and trample you to death. You don’t know how 
much of an imbecile the old one has become. Since mother’s 
death he has given himself up entirely to Dara and Jehanara, and 
his sol^ pleasure is to build that mausoleum over there. *If you 
don’t kick him down next year you’ll be nowhere. You know 
Shuja is in Bengal and in great strength.” 

" I know, I know,” said Morad foolishly, but 1 don’t know 
what to do. 1 shall see Aurungzeb and tell you.” 

Just then Juleklia arrived with a copy of Jehanara’s purwatia. 
The brother and sister simply gloated over it. After this the two 
spent some time in anxious consultation about future plans, till 
Roushenara found that he was growing too unsettled for serious 
work. She then ordered some wine and placed it before her 
brother and herself left the room. 

IV 

She repaired to the Emperor’s dainty tower where he was spend¬ 
ing his waking night with eyes fixed on the moon-lit Taj Mehal 
which was about half-finished. As Roushenara approached him 
Shah Jehan asked, " what brings my daughter here at this un¬ 
usual hour.” 

“ To serve you, dear fatlier. Since my poor mother died, I 
have not had the privilege to look after you.” 

Shah Jehan looked sharp. He was always suspicious of his 
younger daughter and this put him on the scent of some object. 

” Your Majesty does not look well,” continued Roushenara. 

Yes, I am indifferently well,” said Shah Jehan evasively, 
** Are things going on well in the Rung Mehal ? Since your 
mother’s death 1 have not had the opportunity to look after its 
affairs myself, you know.” The Emperor looked slyly at his 
daughter. 

” My father, I don't know what to tell you of that. My saintly 
mother is gone, and now we have to look at things 1 dar^not 
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mention to your Majesty. When the mistress herself is tripping it 
is not likely that others should be any better.” 

“ You don't mean to say Jehanara is going wrong.” 

** It is a most painful thing to say of one’s sister but to see the 
daughter of yourself and our saintly mother take the path of shame 
is more painful still. Her misbehaviour has become notorious 
and her name dragged in the mire. Only now, as I was coming 
to your Majesty, 1 heard a row at the gate and heard that a man 
was cauglit coming out of Jehanara's rooms and had only been set 
free under her purwana. I cannot swear that there was anything 
the matter with the man but the general impression is—” 

" But who told you all this,” the Emperor interposed. 

“ My maid told me the story but I rebuked her severely, on 
which she gave me this copy of the puneana.^^ She handed over 
tlie copy to the Emperor. 

The Emperor’s face grew red as he looked upon the paper. 
“ I am much agitated,” he told Roushenara and ordered her away. 

'I'he shrewd monarch then began his investigation and before 
the night was over he had positive proof that Kasim had been to 
Jehanara’s chamber ilnd had had a long interview with her. In fact 
the punvana itself, written in Jehanara’s dainty hand recited that 
Kasim had come to Jehanara ' on business of State.* The story 
of Kasim’s love and his verses was also before him the next day. 

'I'he old Emperor was deeply mortified at the discovery. He 
was himself rigidly virtuous in respect of sexual morality and it 
was one of the points in which he was absolutely unbending. His 
faith in his daughter’s purity was great. He was therefore deeply 
pained to find her tripping. There was another matter—a failing 
in his character which made the pain greater still. He doted on 
his child and Jehanara reciprocated the love. She was proud and 
overbearing, cruel and regardless of other people’s feelings but to 
her father she was the tenderest of women. She had great in¬ 
telligence and in affairs of State Shah Jehan often preferred her 
adviser to that of Dara. Now, after the death of the much beloved 
Mumtaz, Shah Jehan had doted on his daughter all the more. His 
sons he did not love and could not trust. Roushenara’s sneaking 
and intriguing character repelled him and Jehanara became to him 
the sole object of his love and he had fondly hoped to live on her 
love for the rest of his life. It was selfish on his part, but his great 
ambition was to be the everything to his daughter as much as he 
was to Mumtaz. The supposed love of Jehanara for Kasim therefore 
made him miserable. He felt that Jehanara was not content with 
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a father's love, and craved for something more He felt himself 
forsaken and forlorn. 

But he was an Emperor and had all the temper of one. He 
would not take the slight lying down and must have grim revenge 
on his daughter in a manner most approved by Moghul Emperors. 
The young man was to die, not by the hangman’s hand, for that, 
would give the death an undesirable publicity, but by poison 
and Jehanara would know that he so died. • 

t 

V 

Prince Dara Shukoh the heir.apparent to the throne was a 
prince of the truest royal mould. With a genuine catholicity of 
temper he combined a marvellous breadth of views and wideness 
of outlook which marked him out as a great ruler of men. But he 
had not the strength nor the tortuous diplomacy that was indis¬ 
pensable to work out your way to greatness in those days. He had 
a fine presence with soft luxurious eyes ond a tender expression 
that was not loth to pleasure and the good things of life. 

Of all men Dara Shukoh w'as the person with whom Jehanara 
was in some sympathy. Not only were they both in the secrets of 
the State, the one as the vicegerent of the Emperor and the other 
as his confidential ad visor, but there was a great deal of sympathy 
between them on the score of literary tastes too. Dara Shukoh was 
{wofoundly learned, notably in Arabic and .Sanskrit and Jehanara 
was equally well up in Persian poetry, in Moslem religious lore, and 
many and pleasant were the conversations they would have with 
each other on high literary topics which were a sealed book to the 
rest of the harem. 

One morning after these incidents Dara Shukoh went, as was his 
wont, to his sister’s rooms on the way to the Durbar. Jehanara 
had just returned from her prayers in the Nogina Masjid. Her 
first words to Dara were by way of rebuke. *' You haven’t been 
to the prayers, I am sure. It’s too bad of you Dara '* said she. 

If a man pray, would he be immortal, let me ask you in the 
strain of the Upanishads, for nothing that does not make man 
immortal is worth pursuit,” Dara smilingly replied. 

You are always talking in riddles. I am afraid, your study of 
infidel philosophy is doing you no good.” 

Isn’t it ? Perhaps it isn’t, but I haven’t come to talk about 
that to-day. I have come on a grave business which requires your 
advice and support.” 

He then talked about the general outlook. He was :«idaily 
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receiving indications of the hostiKty of Siiuja and Morad, aided by 
Auningzeb^ to his claims to the throne. Shuja was powerful in 
Bengal, but Bengal was far away and that counted for something. 
Murad did not matter, but it was Auruiigzeb, the Ntmeni or 
' prayerful * as Dara called him, that he feared most. At present he 
was showing great partiality for Morad, but Dara had absolutely 
no faith in his professions. 

“ I could hftve managed all of them," said Dara, *' if I could 
count upon my father but he is vascillating and 1 am dutnous 
aiK>ut his real intentions. He has taken every step to develop 
the strength of my brothers, by putting them in charge of provinces. 
But 1 have been kept at the capital with a show of authority which 
1 cannot exercise to suppress my enemies. Times without number 
I have brought to my father’s notice the many overt acts obviously 
planned to depose him and usurp the throne ; 1 have repeatedly 
asked him to nip the conspiracies of Murad and Shuja in the bud 
by removing them from their Subalis and putting them under 
surveillance. With all evidences before him the old man has 
repeatedly withheld me from clipping their power. 1 do not know 
what he means by all this." 

** Perhaps you are mistaken Dara/’ said Jehanara, “and, when 
all is said and done, it may be only tenderness for his sons that 
stays his hand." 

“ 1 don’t know what it is, but this is sure that two years hence 
both Morad and Shuja would be so powerful that each would be 
more than a match for me. Then there could be no more talk 
about clipping their wings. Circumstances are fast drifting to 
a critical situation.*’ 

“ Very well, but what would you do ? ” 

*' I see nothing for it but to assert myself. If father is 
willing to assist me, well and good, if not, I don’t see how 1 
could do anything but throw him into prison and ascend the 
throne. Nothing but this can protect my interests." 

“ Dara, don’t be talking nonsense. You forget that you are his 
son, and you forget all the favours he has shown you." 

“ I don’t know much of that, but I feel that he is not quite 
frank with me. His attitude is not quite agreeable to niy future 
prospects.” 

Jehanara grew grave. “ Is it in this that you desired my sym* 
pathy and support ?’’ 

“ Ves, sister,” returned Dara, “if only you support me, 1 am 
sure I shall be successful. I don’t mean any mischief to my father, 
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but if he really does stand in my way, he will have to be gently 
pushed aside. He does not know his own interests or he would 
not refuse to reduce the powers of his rebellious sons who, if 
successful, are sure to kill him.” 

Sternly Jehanara answered, “ Dara Shukoh, be sure that you 
will not have my support in any plans against my father. Know 
this that to any one who goes against the Emperor I am a sworn 
enemy. Begone, I cannot talk to you any longer.” • 

c 

Dara left her room mightily offended. Shortly afterwards 
Roushenara stepped into it with a very long face and gloomy looks. 

“ Roushenara,” said Jehanara with concern, “ what is the 
matter ?” 

“ I am ashamed to tell you sister. The Emperor has com¬ 
missioned me to tell you a most disagreeable news. He has been 
credibly informed that one Kasim had been courting you for some 
time and was seen with you in your rooms at least one of these 
nights. This story has got abroad and everybody is crying shame. 
For thus venturing to contaminate the Emperor’s daughter, Kasim 
is to die to-day. In to-day’s Durbar the Emperor will give him the 
poisoned betel of which he is to die.” 

Jehanara was staggered. She did not almost know what she 
felt. The turn events had taken was beyond her wildest dreams 
To think that she should be associated with such mean intrigue, 
that her good name should be dragged into the mire over a base 
lie was enough to make her furious. That her father should believe 
this lie was insufferable and that he should send Roushenara to 
speak of his displeasure to her was the last disgrace she could think 
of. She felt herself most undeservedly humiliated and her anger 
were equal to her humiliation. She did not speak. 

Roushenara went away and Jehanara threw herself on her bed, 
oppressed by an onrush of the most acute and agonising thoughts. 
Her innate pride suggested to her one revenge. She would 
strike her father as he has struck her. She must marry Kasim by 
hook or by crook and her father must stand a passive and power¬ 
less witness to the ceremony. This was the sweetest revenge she 
could think of and she set herself to thinking about it. As she 
was painfully thinking of her great humiliation and how she 
could best repay it, the figure of Kasim slowly and uncon¬ 
sciously pressed itself on her attention. She remembered his 
noble and manly bearing and his courageous surrender to the 
warder. She also remembered his face, full of the noblest emotion, 
his warm avowal of love and her own infamous treatment of him. 
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The whole thing filled her with painful memories not unmixed with 
a tender regard for Kasim which his presence had failed to inspire. 
The thought that he would die to-day within an hour or so greatly 
oppressed her soul. Was he to blame ? What had he done ? He 
had been inspired by no feelings but the most honourable and in 
the tmpetUousity of his love for her had forgotten to take care of 
his own safety. Now, he was going to die, and all for loving her. 

Jehanara felt oppressed with a sense of guilt and felt that she 
was the cause of the mournful fate of that promising young noble¬ 
man. She recalled her associali ons with him in childhood and 
recounted his many towering abilities of which she had often heard. 
She felt a compunction in her heart and overpowering com¬ 
passion for the young man—a state of feeling which psychologists 
know to he the next stage to love. 

She felt most uncomfortable. Yet she did not know what to 
do. Something within her told her that Kasim must be saved. 
And she must marry Kasi m though she did not know how. For 
sometime she fruitlessly fidgetted about till at last she thought 
of recalling Dara. There was not one moment to be lost; for 
the Emperor would be going to the Durbar in one hour more, 
and the distribution of pan and afar in course of which the 
poisoned betel would be given was the first function of the 
Durbar. She therefore sent for Dara immediately and in the 
interim was thoroughly miserable. 

When Dara arrived, her eyes were wet with tears and burning 
with anguish. At his sight Jehanara burst out into sobs. She 
caught hold of Dara's hands and imploringly said, ** Brother, 

I have been rude to you, forgive me I shall be rude no more.” 

Dara had never seen Jehanara so humble. He was therefore 
greatly surprised at this unwonted exhibition of feeling and asked, 

“ what is the matter, sister ? ” 

“ Dara,” she said, “ I have been outrageously insulted. I am 
dying for shame. An infamous lie has been circulated against me,” 
and amidst a flood of tears she told the whole story to Dara and 
imported her good offices to save Kasim. 

“ I am miserable, my heart is bursting for revenge. The only 
one that can sting my persecutors most is to save the young man 
and marry him. You know how my father abhors the idea of my 
marriage and with a nobody I will do it. Will you help me ?” 

Dara clasped her hand. “ Most willingly dear sister,” said he, 

“ but would you then help me too in my mission ? ” 

“ Without the slightest scruple ” returned Jehanara. Dara then 
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retired to the Durbar. He was lust in time and very shortly after 
his arrival, the Emperor graced the Durbar with his presence. 

V 

On his arrival at the Durbar, Dara walked up to Kasim and 
whispered something into bis ear. Just as he returned to his 
place, the door behind the Jluuaka was thrown open and the nalM 
shouted out the arrival of the Emperor. Next moment the Emperor 
made his appearance. The whole audience stood uf> an^ shouted 
applause. 

After sitting on his throne the Emperor distributed pan and 
Otar ; the amirs of the Realm one by one stepped to the foot of the 
throne according to their respective positions. A slave held a 
tray full of fragrant betels covered over with gold leaf. As each 
nobleman made his bow the Emperor gave him one of those 
betels and held out the soent-case to dip his hand in. 

One by one the great Amirs passed by and those next in order 
followed. In the third rank was Kasim. The Emperor faltered for 
one moment and then handed over to him the poisoned betel 
which Kasim took with a very low bow. The eyes of the Emperor 
eagerly followed him to his seat and turned away with satisfaction 
when he saw Kasim chewing the betel. 

After this ceremonial, the business of state began. Presently 
Kasim felt indisposed and in a few minutes fell senseless on the 
floor. On a sign from Dara some domestics removed Kasim from 
the place. As he looked upon the hanging head and the dangling 
hands of the victim, a w ave cf jo) | a&std o\er Shah Jehan’s face. 

In the state business proper that followed, Shah Jehan did not 
take any great part. He shortly walked away into the inside of the 
Palace and on to the river where the royal barge was in readiness to 
convey him to the site of the Taj tliat was being built up. 

Dara then took his place and transacted some public business. 
While so engaged, a messenger brought him a letter which seemed 
to thoroughly upset him. He dissolved the Durbar and retired to 
the Dewan-i-Khas where he held a most secret meeting of his trusted 
ministers and advisers. 

Two days later Dara started out at the head of an army west¬ 
ward, but no one knew where. He marched in a hurry and in the 
bustle of preparations he had not time enough to see Jehanara till 
the last moment. When just starting, he dropped into Jehanara’s 
room, only to find that site was away on a visit to a nobleman’s 
family. He could not possibly wait* He just scratched the follow- 
in lines on a piece of p^>er: 
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“ Dear Sister, 

I am out on my game. Remember your promise. 

Dam ” 

This he left with Jehanara’s maid and himself left Agra immediately. 

When Jehanara came back she found that her brother was gone. 
The chit that he had left did not enlighten her on the only thing 
she thirsted to know from her brother. She was in a state of most 
anxious suspense and was angry with everybody and everything for 
having missed seeing Dara. 

As she was fidgetting about in the terrace unable to compose 
herself, a maid slowly approached her and made an obeisance. 

Jehanara jumped at her ** What’s thy news ? ” she asked her 
ip a fury of eagerness. It was the woman she had despatched to 
get the true news of Kasim. 

*' I heard that Kasim Khan was dead. He was taken ill after 
taking a betel at the Durbar and died the same evening within the 
Fort. At his house he has not been seen since he came out to the 
Durbar.” 

Jehanara fixed a vacant stare on the maid and stood fixed to 
her post. She was^^ positively stunned and for one moment all 
sensibility seemed to desert her. The next moment she fell sense¬ 
less on the arms of her maid. 

(To be continued) 

Marwa CHmtkAwm SanaGawte 
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ANANDAMATHA 

\The Abbey of Bliss \ A Translation of Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terjee’s Attanda Math —by Nares Chandra Sen *Gu?ta, Vakil, 
High Court, Calcutta. (Calcutta: Padmini Mohan Neogi : 121 
Dhurrumtolla Street.] 

Mr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta is a brilliant writer who has 
earned a name for thoughtfulness and incisive writing. His frequent 
contributions to the Indian World on a variety of subjects which 
arc engaging public attention show unmistakably that he will make 
his mark in public life, and, if God spares him, be a leader of our 
public movements one day. Mr. Nares Chandra undertook the 
translation of Bankim Chandra’s Ananda Matha “in view of the 
noble lessons in patriotism that he has given us,” That the book 
under notice can not but stimulate one’s love of the Motherland 
will be the opinion of every reader of it. I’hat a work which pro¬ 
duces such an effect is very timely just at present, will be equally 
admitted. It is that non-Bengali Indians may have an opportunity 
of deriving inspiration from it that Mr. Nares Chandra, who has 
the welfare of India deeply at heart, has translated the book. 
There can be no two opinions that the translation has been done 
very well. As one reads it one does not remember that it is a 
translation at all. Mr. Nares Chandra has added a critical 
Prefatory Note which does justice to the text: it does not ignore the 
weak points in it, it deals with the author tenderly and respectfully 
yet with strict fairness, and altogether it is instructive to peruse. 
We congratulate Mr. Nares Chandra on the eminent success of 
his undertaking. 

The novel treats, as a novel does and not as history, of the 
Sanyasi Rebellion of Northern Bengal, which took place about the 
time of Warren Hastings. A number of men turned Sanyasis and 
banded themselves under the name of The Children with the object 
of annihilating Moslem rule in Bengal. These men took severe 
vows, one that they would give up wives and children and not sit 
on the same seat with women till they achieved their object. They 
frankly acted on the principle that the end justified the means, and 
every sort of lawlessness and roguery was resorted to by them if 
they thought that thereby they would gain their object, lihey 
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selected one man as leader from among themselves, and him they 
implicitly obeyed. At last they succeeded so far in their object as 
to put an end to the Mussulman regime but did not succeed in 
establishing Swaraj (a term which has become famous). And 
fittingly may we employ this term Jiere, as the singing and shouting 
of Bande Mntaram which are such constant accompaniments or 
features of the SivaraJ campaign is taken from the work under 
notice where B?inkim Chandra first wrote it. The Children found 
to their chagrin that their mission had to end with the advent of 
the British Raj in place of tlie Moslem. Bankim Chandra’s 
denunciation of the latter as well as praise of the former is perhaps 
overdone : at all events the praise is. No one, not an idiot or a 
lunatic, denies that peace rules where for certain periods there was 
anarchy, nor that other benefits have accrued from British rule 
which were not associated in the people’s mind with Moslem rule. 
But to affect that British rule has only a bright side is neither truth 
nor patriotism. All foreign rule is inherently vicious, and British 
rule in India is no exception to the rule. But if the people are 
unfit to enjoy absolute Swaraj without the control of some foreign 
government, for whatever reasons it might be, if the acquirements of 
self-government can only follow the eradication of social and moral 
evils which are antecedent to and paved the way for British rule, 
it is not patriotism to cry for absolute Swaraj and come into 
conflict with law and authority at every step, but to accept the 
logic of facts, to make the best of the existing situation, to preserve 
jealously and tenaciously the privileges we now enjoy by not 
abusing them, to labour for the removal of those social and moral 
evils which made foreign rule possible and render its continuance 
necessary and to build up the strength of the nation so as to make 
emancipation easy for succeeding generations. 

Two glaring defects of the work Mr. Nabes Chandra unerring¬ 
ly lays his fingers on. They are Bankim Chandra’s provincialism 
and sectarianism which pervade the whole work. Bankim 
Chandra’s Motherland,is Bengal, his nation is the Hindu nation. 
Neither of these conceptions answers the purpose to-day. Bengalees 
must feel that they are Bengalees only after being Indians; Hindus 
must feel that they are Indians as much as their fellow-countrymen, 
the Mahomedans, and Hindus afterwards. “Intellectually,” says 
Mr. Nares Chandra, “he may have been a citizen of India and 
member of the Indian nation but in his inmost heart was the 
sentiment of an intensely exclusive Bengali Hindu.” We fear we 
have to say that a strong and even narrow provincialism is a 
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conspicuous feature of Bengali public life. For the last two years 
the welkin has rung with cries of *‘the Bengali nation” and 
“ Bengal our motherland ”—strange words from Bengalees who talk 
the most, on other occasions, of the Indian nation and India our 
mother country. After all, the National Congress and Social 
Conference notwithstanding, it is too true that when we scratch 
an Indian we iind the provincial man. Inter-provinoial sympathy 
is at the bottom of the sentiment of Indian nationality, but what 
we have at present is a great deal of inter-provincial jealousy with 
a greater deal of talk and writing about inter-provincial sympathy. 
We are persuaded after mature deliberation that the most powerful 
and unfailing means of making inter-provincial sympathy a reality 
is inter-provincial marriages, '('here is any amount of anti- 
Mahomedan sentiment in the novel which is so very mischief¬ 
breeding that Mr. Nares Chandra was “led to think thrice 
before placing the work before a larger public by translation.” 
We join in the hope expressed by Mr. Nares Chandra that 
both Hindus and Mussulmans will “agree to forgive our author’s 
aberrations in this respect in view of the noble lessons in patriotism 
that he has given us.” Let us all severely ignore these two defects 
in the book, and learn the great qualities of Tke Children^ 
“their earnestness and singleness of purpose, their tenacity and 
resourcefulness, and their courage in facing the immense odds that 
are arrayed aginst them.” With peculiar propriety may we 
say in concluding this brief notice of Ananda Math—Bande 
Mataram ! 

C. Y. 
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PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE 

PROVINCE BY PROVINCH 

Bombay 

'I’he promptitude, and perfectness with which the sober and 
• enthusiastic citizens of Surat have pushed on the 
Sural Congress arrangements of the National Congress in the interval 

of a single month forms a striking contrast to the shameful spectacle 
of strife and rowdyism owing to which the champions of new-born 
Extremism in Nagpur could not advance its work by a single step 
in the course of eleven months. 'I'he time was wofully limited. 
The wire*pullers of the Deccan had attempted to create dissensions 
in the body of workers. Not being a Presidency-town Surat has to 
import everything from Bombay. Still, the public-spirited citizens 
of Surat have cheerfully accepted the task of coming to the rescue 
of Nagpur without asking for cont'ihiuion from any external source, 
especially after the immense strain of a successful se.ssion of the 
Provincial Conference in the last Easter holidays. 'I'he moral is 
quite obvious. While red Extremism can only destroy, sober, 
level-headed and well-balanced patriotism can construct with energy 
and enthusiasm. 

Besides the Congress, Surat gives enough of occupation for the 
Christmas week. 'Fhe Industrial Conference meets 
T^Chnstmas under the Presidentship of Dewan Bahadur 

Ambalal Sakarlal, the retired Chief Judge of 
Gaekwar’s State, the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Ahmedabad Congress and the owner of some Cotton Mills and 
a big colliery in Bengal. The Secretaries have laid a very practical 
programme for deliberation and its industrious Secretary, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani, has been in Surat for some time now. Tlie Social 
Conference also has assumed a practical turn by electing as its 
President Rao Bahadur I.Alshunker Umiashunker, a retired sub¬ 
ordinate Judge, whose energetic and continued efforts for the social 
amelioration of the people of Guzerat have been the mainspring of 
social activity in the Province. The Temperance Conference will 
be honoured by the association of Mr. Narendranath Sen in the 
chair, which would bring honour and dignity to any assemblage. 
Another Bengali veteran, Mr. Satyendranath Tagore, the direct 
descendent of the Maharshi, will grace the Theistic Conference, and 
guide its deliberations along practical cliannels in consonance with 
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the spirit of Hindu Theism. It will appear, therefore, that Bengal 
and Guzcrat divide the presidential honours among themselves. 

Rumours are being circulated that the Extremists party are going 
to put forward their best efforts to "capture’' the 
Jd Exiremisu****' Congress in order to wreck it. The office of Pre¬ 
sident and the programme of the congress are two 
important factors towards this end. After the determination of the 
All-India Congress Committee to remove the Congress Jio Surat, a 
locus penetentae was sought by the Nagpur Extremists ^nd was 
granted by the Bombay representatives ; but the negotiation again 
failed, and the attempt to put Mr. Tilak in the chair was failed once 
more. Then, the game of creating a schism over the unauthorised 
candidature of Lala Lajpat Rai was carried so far that more than 
ordinary efforts were needed to preserve the grace of unanimity 
over the election of Dr. Ghosh. The technical objection, that 
notices of the meeting of Reception Committee reached some mem¬ 
bers in the Deccan late, cannot be heard when the Hon. Mr. 
Gokhalc, who cared to attend, could come from Poona many hours 
before the meeting. The Kesari and Journals of that ilk have been 
carrying out a veritable crusade for several weeks past pushing the 
unauthenticated claims to the chair, and suggest as a remedy that the 
President-elect should be put in an awkward position by numerous 
wires being sent to him to resign In favour of the grcjat Lala. Con¬ 
siderable canvassing has been going on with a view to return the 
limited Subjects-Committee of hundred elected members by the 
delegates, with a majority of extreme views in politics. The Lala 
is openly requested in leading articles not to attend the Sessions, 
owing to the supposed insult of passing him over in the Presidential 
election of the Congress. Nay, open incitements to disorder and 
confusion is made to repeat the disgraceful scenes of the Benares 
and Calcutta Sessions. The gospel of rowdyism is discredited in 
Bengal. In Punjab, it was nipped in the bud. In Madras, it 
could not take root. In Bombay, it is struggling to obtain a footing, 
and will meet its retribution, unless its apostles take heed in time. 
Tbe way to Swaraj cannot be through bickerings, disorder and 
hooliganism, but only through the moral strength of unity, patriotism, 
and sacrifice. 

The policy of plague-administration, which has settled down 
since the last two years, has received impetus from 
vigorous and sympathetic efforts of our present 
Governor, Sir George Clarke. As in other provinces,^ 
the administration endeavoured to " stamp out” the plague by "re- 
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pressive measures” and a campaign costing several lacs only in one 
city of Bombay with a dictatorial committee exercising something 
like martial authority was started to do battle with the plague-bacillus. 
The futility of the efforts and the extreme exasperation to which 
they led, have brought back faith in voluntary segregation and 
inoculation. The new Governor has addressed a personal letter 
to the people to co-operate with the State in helping the poor classes 
to segregate^themselves and to inspire greater confidence in inocula¬ 
tion as the only remedy which the State can adopt on a large scale. 
This little act of the Governor, the personal exertions of the members 
of the Executive Council and the free grant made to Municipal and 
local bodies for facilitating evacuation and spreading inoculation are 
hopeful signs that until Science places within our reach a more 
definite and reliable remedy, the plague-policy will be of a settled 
and uniform character. 


The Factory Commission is nearing the end of their labours in 


The Factory 
Commission 


this Presidency. After finishing their work in 
Ahmedabad and Broach, they settled down to work 


in right earnest and have examined numerous wit¬ 


nesses, both official and non-official, engaged in the commercial or 


technical aspects of mill-management. They have visited several 
mills besides. They have applied their minds to the health, sanita¬ 
tion, education, housing and subsistence of the labouring classes in 
Bombay, the largest centre of industrialism in India. There appears 
to be general unanimity among the witnesses that the work of women 
and children should be considerably restricted, and the latter pre¬ 
vented from joining a factory up to a certain age-limit. As to hours 
of adult-labour, there is not a consensus of opinion though the 
variation is between a narrow margin of lo to 13 hours a day. It 
appears that the average of 12 hours will he fixed upon as a com¬ 
promise. It would be highly regrettable if the mill-owners them¬ 
selves cannot restrict the hours of labour for the sake of sheer 


humanity, without the interference of the State. That some reform 
is badly needed to arrest the increasing physical deterioration of our 
labouring population is admitted on all hands. If it is Impossible to 
help ourselves without State-intervention, then why talk of Swaraj 
at all ? 

The strong and independent attitude of the Bombay Municipal 


The Government 
and 

M unicipal Cor* 
poration 


Corporation has always been a source of bitterness 
and exasperation to the Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy. 
Bombay retained her own time when, at the bidding 
of Lord Curzon, the whole of India consented 
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to adopt an artificial standard. In their financial arrangements with 
the State in educational or police charges^ the Corporation has 
ever mainuined its high civic dignity and independence. The 
caucus which tried to dilute the personae) of the body, was an 
attempt to make it oKwe slavish to the authority of the State; but it 
did not succeed in its object. Two years ago, when the Prince of 
Wales visited the city and a reception was arranged at the 
pier, the Chairman of the Corporation was assigned a lower 
rank than the other dignitaries; and it was only when the 
Corporation threatened to withhold their address that the authori¬ 
ties yielded. Similarly, when the Government requested the Cor¬ 
poration to submit their c^nions about the celel^ated proposed 
reforms of Mr. Morley, the letter was addressed, not to the 
President, but to the Municipal Commissioner who passed it on to 
the Corporation as part of the general business. Sir P. M. Mehta 
rightly insisted that unless the proposal was officially received by 
the Corporation, there was no proposal at all, and the CcHpmration 
should not offer any opinion on the subject. However, the majority 
thought that the insult ought to be pocketed and the request acceed- 
ed to. This is a bad precedent which may prove harmful in the 
long run. 

It is our good fortune that every year some leading members 
of Parliament make it their business to attend the 
Dr. Rutherford Sessions of the Congress and to see the state of 
affairs in India with their own eyes. Dr. Rutherford 
is one of them and be is one of the best specimens of the demo¬ 
cratic leaders of modern England. He was given an afternoon 
entertainment by the Presidency Association and then a small 
dinner was held in his honour. Dr. Rutherford spoke warmly of the 
love the Socialistic party Ix^re to this country but was helpless to 
do any effectual good to India until his party was stronger in the 
House of Commons. His stay will be brief on this occasion, and 
he will sail immediately after the Congress is over. He, however, 
promises to renew his visit next year. He will be remembered as 
one of those active M. P’s who were prominent in heckling Mr. 
Morley in Parliament in regard to the recent deportation episodes. 

D* D* 
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MADRAS 

The principal event of the month was the sittings of the Decen* 
tralisation Commlssicm which commenced its labours 
^ Commission took Madras unawares as 

it were as hardly any notice was given to intendii^ 
witnesses. Mr. Hobhousei the Chairman of the Commission, in 
a way apologised for this unfair treatment of Madras in his opening 
speech on the firs( day. That speech gave offence to the Allahabad 
paper because, 1 suppose, it was marked by refrediing independence. 
More than 40 witnesses-^Indian and European official and non* 
official^werO examined by the Commission at Madras itself and at 
Rajahmundry, and much valuable evidence along with some that we 
could have spared, was given before it. Most of the high officers 
of Government belonging to every department and most of our 
leading publicmen gave evidence. It was exhaustive and the exa* 
mination of witnesses was searching and thorough-going. The 
official witnesses more or less contented themselves with pleading 
for enlarged powers for their several departments and were not, as 
a rule, disposed favourably to an extension of powers of local boards 
and municipal councils or the creation of advisory councils in 
districts. And the memorandum submitted to the Commission in 
the name of the Madras Government was, most curiously, silent on 
these important points. On the Indian and non-official side, re* 
markable and valuable evidence was given by, amon^ others, Dewan 
Bahadur R.Ragho(Hiath Rao, Mr. N. Subbarao Pantulu, Rao Bahadur 
M. Adinarayana lyah, Mr. V. Krishna Swami Iyer, Dewan Bahadur 
P. Rajaratnam Mudalier and Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava 
Jyer. Arnoi^ our veteran publicmen, 1 wtmder why Rat Bahadur 
P. Anandacharlu and Mr. G. Subramania Iyer did not choose to 
give evidence. Perhaps the latter, who had gone to London ten 
years ago to give evidence before the Welby Commission, has ceased 
to have faith in these Commissions and possibly does not think it 
consistent with his dignity as a Nationalist leader to appear before 
official commissions in the role of a suppliant for favours or a 
'mendicant' to quote the approved word. 

It is not expected that the chronicler of events who writes in 
these pages should summarise the large body of 
evidence tliat was tendered before the Commission. 
But I may invite attention to a few points that come 
out in bold relief from it. One point is that it seems to be generally 
felt that the financial powers of the Provincial Government must 
be increased but not its general administrative powers. In regard 
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to District officers and heads of departments the suggestions made 
are. mostly that there should be less of unnecessary correspondence 
but not that they should be made more free from control by the 
Government. Then the proposal to curtail the right of appeal in 
administrative and personal matters is not viewed with any degree of 
favour. It is urged that Municipalities and Local Boards should be 
invested with more real power, particularly in financial matters,, 
that there should be a relaxation of official control, and that they 
should be helped more liberally and systematically with* subventions 
by the Government, 'fhe creation of District Advisory Councils 
and the revival of village panchayets have been almost unanimously 
advocated by the Indian witnesses. Messrs. Vijiaraghavachary and 
Krishnaswami Iyer plainly told the Commission that unless Indians 
were appointed to high offices like a membership of the Executive 
Council and of the Board of Revenue and unless Englishmen ceased 
to look down upon Indians as belonging to an inferior race, no im¬ 
provement in their relations could be looked for whatever might 
be the extent and depth of knowledge of vernaculars of the Euro¬ 
pean officials and howsoever infrequently they were transferred 
from station to station. 

The Government of Sir Arthur Lawley have published their 
proposals for the reform and expansion of the local 
Legislative Council, and 1 must congratulate His 
Excellency as well as the real author-^whoever he 
might be—out of whose fertile brain the scheme emanated—on the 
wonderful ingenuity of which it is the outcome. I welcome it because, 
as the Indian Social Reformer has said, it is a reductio ad ctbsurdum 
the Government of India’s ‘reforms.’ It carries out to their 
severely logical conclusion the principles enunciated by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and exposes their untenable, reactionary and 
mischievous character in all its nakedness. If the intentions of 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State are all that 
they are proclaimed to be and if there is a modicum of good sense 
and statesmanship at the headquarters of Government, the scheme 
seriously put forward by Sir Arthur Lawley’s Government must 
lead to the purging of the Government of India’s proposals of their 

vicious features more certainly than all the destructive criticism 

« 

hurled at them from the press. I hasten to state briefly the essential 
features of Madras scheme. It is that one seat shall be given to 
Brahmans, one to Mahomedans, one to Christians, one to lawyers, 
one to merchants, one to Zemindars, one to the University, one to 
the Chamber of Commerce, one to the city of Madras, etc., and the 
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rest to be nominated by the Government. I have only one 
criticism to make on this scheme, and it is that it must be made 
more perfect and complete by one seat being given to Kshatriyas, 
one to Vaisyas, one to Sudras, one to Panchamas, one to 
carpenters, one to blacksmiths, one to weavers, one to leather 
merchants, and so on. But well begun is half done as the old 
saw goes, and I am not without hope that Sir Arthur Lawley and 
Messrs. Gabriel Stokes and George Stuart Forbes, who are the 
worthy gentlSmen forming the Government of Madras, will do 
the right thing in the right way by favourably considering the 
humble suggestions of your Madrasi chronicler. 

The principal business at the last meeting of the Madras Legisla¬ 
tive Council was to answer the interpellations of 
Meeth^! Council non-official members. The members of 

the Madras Council enjoy a hard-earned reputation 
as tiie most searching and persistent interpellators of all non-official 
members of Councils anywhere in India. It is nothing but credit¬ 
able to them that they should take so much pains to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the grievances of their numerous constituents and the 
real position of affairs in the extensive region each one of them 
represents. But it must be confessed that the number of questions 
asked at a single meeting of the Council is rather too large and 
may profitably be reduced. I do not suggest that the mere 
feeling that too many questions should not be asked should come 
in the way of attention being drawn to real important matters. But 
I do not think after going through the sixty or more questions 
asked at the last meeting of the Council that their number could 
have been curtailed without loss to public interests. To ask for 
information which is already available in published reports of Gov¬ 
ernment, to ask the Government solemnly to declare whether known 
and admitted facts are true for almost all the members to repeat 
almost identical questions in a slighty altered phraseology—all 
this might surely be avoided. As it is, the official members of the 
Council seem to get disgusted with the number, ponderousity and 
verbosity and even superfluity of the questions, and make it a 
point of returning curt, oracular and sometimes unmeaning answers. 
Of course they are wrong in doing so, but why should even a 
semblance of Justification be given to their altogether undesirable 
attitude ? We have to understand our exact position and use every 
right and privilege that we enjoy in a manner that will commend 
itself even to those who were originally opposed to the concession 
of that right and whose views on public questions do not generally 
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accord with ours. All ssud and done, however, the real cause of the 
interpellations being so many and so tiresomely lengthy is that the 
meetings of the Council are held at such distant intervals of one 
another. A provision must be made in the scheme of reform which 
is before the public that the Council should be called at least once 
in three months. 

With your permission, Mr. Editor, I desire to call attention to two 
important sets of questions out of the many asked 
The^^^uoDs on meeting. One set of questions, repeated in 

Su^ects. slightly different forms by almost every member but 

roost searchingly put by the Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sarma was about 
the recent 'unrest* in the Godavari district. The Government have 
so far become repentant in the matter of the imposition of punitive 
police on Cocanada that they have reduced the period of this from 
two years to six months. This ^period has expired during the 
current month. I may, therefore dismiss thi^ subject with the brief 
comment that the punitive police should never have been quartered 
at all at Cocanada. The Government have also vouchsafed the 
information that an explanation of his conduct submitted by Capatian 
Kemp, the real disturber of the King's peace, is at present under 
their consideration. Meanwhile the gallant medical captain has 
been transferred from Cocanada. I have a shrewd suspicion 
that no more will be heard of the affair; have not the Governments 
of the two Bengals actually given a lift to officers who have been 
judicially censured for their high-handed actions 7 In regard to 
the Rajah mundry students the Government have declined to take 
a less serious view of their breach of discipline. My views on this 
subject are on record in these pages and I will not take up time 
and space by reiterating them. What was really the least satis¬ 
factory and creditable statement of the Government was in relation 
to the dispatch of troops to Rajahmudry in the month of June. 
The long and short of the story was that Europeans who were in 
the habit of misbehaving themselves were assaulted at midnight 
on a certain day at the instigation of a Mahomedan rival. And 
instead of punishing those men who were officials of the Govern¬ 
ment, the Government of Sir Arthur Lawley dispatched troops to 
Rajahmundry for the protection of the peace. And Sir Harvey 
Adamson has gravely stated in the Viceroy's Council in defending 
his pet Public Meetings Bill that the Rajahmundry incident showed 
the necessity for such a gagging measure. The Government of 
Madras could not of course justify their action, and consequently 
have taken shelter behind the same vague and time-worn plea. « 
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The other matter was in reference to industrial survey. In 
reply to the Hon’ble Mr. Sarma, the Government stated that the 
Government of India had given them no directions to carry out an 
industrial survey of the Preisdency. The Secretary of State as 
well as the Government of India have declared themselves in favour 
of such a survey but the Government of Madras want specific direc¬ 
tions. Let ug hope that tiiey will get them. 

Sir S.*Subramania Iyer retired from the High Court Bench last 
month after a distinguished career of twelve years. 
ly\f' Subramania acknowledged on all hands that he was one of 
the most successful Judges that ever sat on the 
High Court Bench. His retirement is really a severe loss to the 
cause of the administration of Justice in India, As a man, lawyer, 
and citizen alike Sir Subramania Iyer is great. As an radent Con¬ 
gress-man and a fearless member of the Legislative Council he is 
still remembered with affection all over the country. It is to be 
hoped that he will have the health and the inclination to join the 
Congress again and to give that wise lead of which the country is 
much in need at present. In any case all wish him long years of 
happy repose. A movement to commemorate his name and 
services has been inaugurated under illustrious auspices, and very 
soon a public meeting will be held at the Banqueting Hall under 
the presidency of His Excellency the Governor to determine the 
form of the memorial. This is as it should be. Indians cannot 


but be grateful to Sir Arthur Lavvley, to the Chief Justice Sir Arnold 
White, and other eminent Englishmen for showing honor to a 
revered leader of their community. 

All who love and respect spotless character and an unselfish 


The Hon’ble Mr. 
V. Krishna 
Swamy Iyer 


life and who admire ability, knowledge, courage 
and independence, are pleased at the election 
of Mr. V. Krishna Swami Iyer as the University 


member of the Legislative Council in succession to the Hon’ble 
Mr. P. S. Siva Swami Iyer who has been appointed Acting 
Advocate General. The Hon’ble Mr. Krishna Swami Iyer is an 
acquisition to the Council where there is room for a man of his 
brilliant talents and genuine public spirit. 

The self-styled ‘ Nationalists,’ who are composed of a motley 

The ‘ Nationalist * irresponsible, men recently disgraced 

Movement in themselves at Nagpur and at Midnapur and are 
going to do unprecedented things at Surat. Our 
erst while sober Presidency has not escaped the contagion. But 
for their silly vapourings and idle threats the Congress would 


II 
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probably have been held at Madras instead of at Surat. They 
have apparently banded themselves into a party and elected no 
less a man than * Srijut ’ N. K. Ramaswami lyah as their leader. 
Mr. G. Subramania Iyer has been discarded as being too much 
wedded to old ways and not enough of a ‘ Nationalist.’ Whatever 
may be said of some recent developments in Mr. Subramania Iyer’s 
politics, which his many friends and admirers cannpt but regret, 
his a man of too many merits and too solid achievemerics to suit 
the new mushroom patriots, and I for one am heartily glad that 
Mr. Subramania Iyer has been saved the dishonour of being elected 
leader of this factious gang. ‘Srijut’ N. K. Ramaswami lyah is 
taken seriously by himself alone. He has been formally elected 
pontiff of the new cult and we wisli him and his flock all mirth 
and merriment. 'I’hey have published a lengthy prospectus of a 
nationalist school to be started at Masulipatam under the leadership 
of Mr. D. V. Hanumantha Rao, who is certainly the fittest man 
to guide an Educational Council on account of his many academic 
distinctions and his deep and extensive erudition. 'I'he prospectus 
is all right, but falls a little short of perfection only by reason of 
no financial help being received or promised from any quarter. 
But what of that? What is ‘ Nationalism ’ worth if it cannot make 
bricks without straw and start schools without money ? Is not 
Desabhakta Khaparde gloriously maintaining a ‘national’ school at 
Amraoti ? (It has just been closed for want of funds.—Ed.) The 
would-be Masulipatam school will be affiliated to your National 
College, So your Rash Bchari Ghose and Gooroo Das Banerjee can 
boast of a worthy colleague in ‘Srijut’ D. V. Hanumantha Rao. I 
may add that our wobbling Hindu has blessed the scheme. 

Maiirasi 


THE UNITED PROVINCES 

Sir John Hewett made several notable pronouncements in the 
course of last month, chiefly at Allahabad. The 
RLcnt'sfwcches* resultant impression left on one’s mind by those 
speeches is that it will be well for the country if 
there were more men of his stamp and of the stamp of His Excel¬ 
lency Sir George Sydenham Clarke than men like Sir Arthur Lawley 
and Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Sir Harvey Adamson and Sir Herbert 
Risley. There is an unmistakable note of sympathy with the 
sufferings of the masses as well as with the unfulfiilled aspirations 
of the classes in our Lieutenant-Governor’s pronouncements, the 
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value of which can not he exaggerated at the present moment. 
He has given tangible evidence of his recognition of public opinion 
as a factor to be reckoned with in the administration of the country 
and consequently, his relations with the leaders of public opinion 
are of the friendliest, differ as they necessarily do on several 
questions. He has succeeded in obtaining better terms from the 
Imperial Government in the matter of the financial settlement 
between^theiti and the Provincial Government, and he has made a 
corresponding improvement in the financial position of Municipal 
and District Boards. His famine policy is marked by large hearted¬ 
ness and unceasing vigilance, and he is doing his utmost, though 
within narrow limits by which his action is circumscribed, to 
mitigate the ravages of plague. Of what he has done in furtherance 
of industrial development and technical education I have more than 
once written in these pages. Altogether it cannot but be reckoned 
a singularly fortunate circumstance that Sir John Hewett is our 
ruler in the crisis through which the country is passing at present. 

A portion of his speeches that has not commended itself to the 
leaders and exponents of public opinion is where he found fault with 
them for not publicly denouncing reckless ‘extremist’ politicians 
who invaded’ the city of Allahabad the earlier months of the year 
and succeeded in corrupting the minds of the youth. If they had 
shown any measure of sympathy with the ‘invaders’ or even sat 
silent, I for one would have had nothing to say against the mild 
strictures of our well-meaning Lieutenant-Governor. But unlike 
many of their compatriots elsewhere who have exhibited a most 
unaccountable unwillingness to speak out their minds and some of 
whom have even coquetted with this new species of public men, the 
leaders of Allahabad discountenanced them in every manner they 
could and gave them no quarter whatever. The beneficial result of 
their wise firmness was perceived in the decorous and orderly pro¬ 
ceedings of the Provincial Conference that was held in Easter week. 
But I need not say more on this point as Pandit Moti Lai Nehru 
has said in admirable and forcible language all that had to be said 
for the information of Sir John Hewett. 

Fortunately for these Provinces the Council Reform Scheme 

^ ^ ‘adumbrated’ by Sir J. Hewett is not like Sir Arthur 

Our Conned Rc» t«i>u j- i , l,-., 

form Scheme. i^awiey s scheme and is even better than the Resolu¬ 
tion of the Government of India led us to expect. 
Briefly, the proposals are that the strength of the Council should be 
enlarged form i6 to 36, of whom 17 shall be non-official members 
and thirteen of them elected by the University (i), the Chamber of 
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Commerce (i), the Mahomedans (2), the Landholders’ Associations 
of Agra and Oudh (2), the six first class Municipalities (2), the 
smaller Municipalities each having a population of more than 20,000 
(2), and District Boards (3). It may at once be admitted that a 
Council constituted this wise will be a distinct improvement on the 
present Council, and so far we cannot but be thankful to the 
Lieutenant-Governor. But it must be frankly admitted that 
the Government proposals fall far short of what' the people 
consider to be the minimum requirements of the situation. Accord¬ 
ingly alternative proposals, which are by no means visionary or 
unpractical but which go undoubtedly farther than the Government 
proposals, arc being made in non-ofiicial quarters. Two of these are 
put forward by the Advocate and by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani in the 
Modern Review. The latter proposes that the strength of the Coun¬ 
cil should be 60, of whom 30 shall be non-official members, 28 of 
these being elected as follows :—By the districts at the rate of one 
member for two districts, 24 ; by the University and the Chamber 
of Commerce, one each; and by the landholders of Agra and Oudh, 
one each. The Advocate urges the increase of members to 56, of 
whom 28 shall be elected as follows :—By the District Boards, 9; 
by Municipalities, 9 j by special mixed constituencies, 6 (two of these 
being Mahomedans, two traders, and two others) ; by the Zamindari 
Associations, 2, and by the Chamber of Commerce and the University, 
2. It is for the United Provinces Association to speak authoritatively 
on behalf of the Indian reform party in the provinces, and it is a 
pity that it has not yet moved in the matter. 

Sir John Hewett, the Chancellor, preferred not to speak at the 
University Convocation, pending the decision of the 
Convocation***^ Government of India and the Secretary of State on 
the resolutions of the Naini Tal Conference, and the 
usual Convocation Address was accordingly delivered by the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Hon’ble Pandit Sundar Lai. The text from which 
the learned gentleman preached was the need of more scientific edu¬ 
cation and technical education. The speech was entirely non-con- 
ttoversial, simple, brief and practical, as all Pandit Sundar Lai’s 
speeches are. 

The public meeting held at Allahabad under the presidency of 
our leader, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, to express our sense of joy at the restora¬ 
tion of Lala Lajpat Rai to liberty and to his country, 
was marred by the unseemly conduct of the so-called ’Nationalists.’ 
The point of difference between them and the conveners of the meet-** 
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ing, who of course drafted the resolution which was placed before it 
by Babu Durgacliaran Banerjee, a distinguished Advocate of the 
High Court, was that the resolution contained an expression of 
thanks to His Majesty the King-Emperor and His Excellency the 
Viceroy, to which, the ‘Nationalists’ were opposed. I do not mind 
saying that I see no occasion for this expression of thanks as the 
release of Lala I^jpat Rai was an act of tardy reparation to one 
whom we bfelieve to have been innocent of the offence of disloyalty 
for which apparently he had been deported. But after all it is a 
small matter, and it is more or less a question of temperament which 
involved no fundamental principle justifying a division of opinion. 
Still, the Chairman did not prevent an amendment being moved and 
seconded. When the motion was put, however, it was found that 
the majority was strong in favour of the original resolution. A poll 
was demanded and it was taken, with the same result. But the 
‘N<vionalists,’ true to their abnormal fondness for rowdyism, created 
a disturbance which reminded one of the wild scenes of the Calcutta 
Congress Subjects Committee and left with abusive epithets of the 
leading men on their lip^s. Since then the columns of a local sheet 
which may remain nameless have been filled with vulgar attacks on 
Pandits Malaviya, Motilal and the rest of them. I may say that 
every one of these new ‘patriots’ who have risen like the prophets 
gourd, are unknown to name and fame and have no reputation to 
lose. They seek to push themselves into prominence by scurrilous 
abuse of every worthy man in the country and by misbehaviour at 
public meetings. They can have no intelligent opinions, they can 
make no great sacrifice, they have not a past on which to pride 
themselves. But they are so very noisy and so dead to all sense of 
decency and propriety that they have already brought discredit on 
our laboriously reared National movement and threaten real danger 
to it. There is only one way of dealing with them, that is, to 
denounce them in the simple language of plainness, to ignore them, 
not to compromise with them. Otherwise, we may bid a long fare¬ 
well to public life if we are wise in our generation. 

I grieve to say that since the Provincial Industrial Conference 
which was held in the beginning of April nothing 
Vinces Pioneer * been done in the direction of making this an 
Sugar Mill accomplished fact. Rupees 53,600 were subscribed 

on the spot by most respectable men, but the intending shareholders 
have not been called together, in fact, as I have begun by saying, 
nothing has been done. The next Conference is approaching, and 
1 wonder with what face we can meet at it and make appeals to the 
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Government and the people to do this and to do that, when its 
promoters show such lamentable apathy. I confess I am filled with 
humiliation when 1 think of how little really we do when there is 
so much to do and when we profess so much. I implore the leading 
members of the United Provinces Industrial Association to do the 
needful without any further loss of time. 

As I remarked in a previous issue of the Indi<\n World on the 
advisability of the Government giving a loan to save 
Estate*^*^^'* this ancient and much prized estate from dismem¬ 
berment, I ought to say that a loan of 25 lakhs has 
been advanced by the Government. We cannot be sufficiently great¬ 
ful to Sir John Hewett for this thoughtful act of generosity. 

Vpaoa 


BENGAL 

Upon Dr. Rash Behary Ghose has been conferred the signal 
honour—the highest honour that we can confer—of 
President^”** presiding over the Congress and Bengal has every 
reason to be congratulated that the choice has fallen 
on one of her ablest sons. Although a section of the people 
raised an untimely and exceedingly unbecoming cry here and 
there to thrust Lala Lajpat Rai in his place, violating even tlie 
simplest constitutional method, the most honourable and dignified 
intervention of the great Lala, whose name the tactless Bureaucracy 
has caused to become a household word in India, cleared all clouds 
from the firmament. We are living in stirring times and under 
changed and strange circumstances, and it is wise and just that we 
should under all circumstances forget our differences, whatever they 
may be, close our ranks and give a bold and united front to our 
enemies who are seeking holes in our camps and are never more 
happy than when they can set one of us against another to make 
us exhausted of our growing manhood, and are ever anxious to 
fiddle like Nero upon the ruins of the Roman Empire. 

Political atmosphere in Bengal has been gloomy ever since the 
Partition was carried out. Distinguished men have 
Ae^MetVopoHs coming out to study the cause of the present 

unrest and discontent in India. Mr. Keir Hardie 
came and went away. This month we are honoured by the visits of 
Dr. Rutherford belonging to the British House of Commons and 
Mr. Nevinson of the Manchester Guardian. These gentlemen 
fresh from home, bringing with them unprejudiced and unbiased 
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minds, see things for themselves, study it minutely and impartially, 
and when they are in a position to speak out frankly, they speak out 
truths unpalatable to the Bureaucracy and a certain section of the 
Anglo-Indian Press. Some of these gentlemen, by their open 
declarations which are the result oi the courage of their convictions 
and of the impartial study they make, have become eye-sores to 
some of the Anglo-Indian Journals. But nothing has daunted 
them, as it was the case with that sturdy and indomitable champion 
of justice and righteousness, the leader of the Independent Labour 
party, to tell out whom it may concern that there is no sedition in 
India. If criticism of Government measures and of Government 
actions be sedition here, 1 say it has been always fair,” said Mr. 
Nevinson at College Square on the 20th December. They glory in 
the possession of the ablest police, who to the unprejudiced 
traveller, a member of Parliament, “are the corruptest in the world.” 
In the said meeting the representative of the Manchester Guardian 
advised us to get rid of our habit of looking to Government for 
everything and I hope the advise has not come to us a day too 
soon. “ I have never Sf^en such awful famine,” said Mr. Nevinson 
with reference to the present scarcity in Orissa, and his impressions 
about the horrible telegrams sent to England I cannot but quote 
here : “ These were entirely false from beginning to end. They 

were simply misrepresentations, an abominable crime deliberately 
done to stir up race against race so as to enable the Government 
to issue repressive measures.” 

We hope these representative gentlemen will go back to England 
and enlighten the British public of the actual State of affairs and 
of the so-called sedition scare in Bengal and in the Punjab. 

Another notable event of the month is the retrial of Maulvi 


Cases against 
Leakat Hossain 


Leakat Hossain, the ardent Swadeshi propogandist, 
which came on before Mr. R. A. N. Singh at the 
Calcutta Police Court on the 23rd December. The 


wrath of the Bureaucracy never subsides and Maulvi Leakat has 


been chosen to be the victim of ceaseless prosecutions and persecu¬ 
tions. We were once impressed with the well-known proverb 
“ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,” but ever since the 
Partition of Bengal caused us to speak out our minds, the 
Bureaucracy have never allowed the sun to go down for a day 
without some form or expression of it. There are two more cases 
against the Moulvi at Barisal and the Calcutta case, under Sec. 144 


C. P. C., has again been adjourned to the 4th January. 

Strikes, says the Bengalee^ are the 'order of the day and it is 
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therefore no wonder that, following in the wake of 
Striicf* their brethren of the East Indian Railway, the 

Loco-men of the E. B. S. Railway should strike 
work. The Manager’s ultimatum issued on the 24th December 
seems to have little effect upon the strikers who have ‘emphatically 
denied’ to resume work pending consideration of their grievances. 
In the meantime great inconvenience is being felf by the public 
owing to the uncertain state of the passenger traffic and a complete 
stoppage of the goods traffic. I hope good sense will prevail 
among the strikers before long and the Manager will take the 
earliest opportunity to remove their legitimate grievances. 

On the night of the 23rd December a dastardly outrage was 
perpetrated at the Goalundo Railway platform on 
MagSraSshot Mr. B. C. Allen, Magistrate of Dacca, 

who was shot by an unknown assasin. I am at 
one with your contemporary of the Hindu Patriot that ‘exemplary 
punishment should be meted out to the blackest villain by all 
means.’ The A. B, Patrika condemns the deed as a ‘ fiendish 
outrage.’ No such foul misdeed has been heard of, says the Indian 
Mirror^ ‘ since the dark days in the Deccan exactly a decade ago 
when Messrs Rand and Ayerst were done to death for their 
supposed part in the plague policy of the Bombay Government.’ 
Mr. Allen is now lying in an unconscious state at Mrs. Campbell's 
Nursing Home in Loudon Street. Profound sympathy is being 
felt for the victim of this heinous crime and let us hope he will be 
able to survive the attack. 

On the 2rst December the Government of Sir Andrew Fraser 


. , issued a Resolution on Mr. Weston’s Report, dated 

Report on the the 6th instant, with regard to the recent hooli- 

Calcutta Riots ganism in Calcutta. Although Mr. Weston has 

not come to the findings arrived at by the non-official Commission, 

there is much in his Report that strengthens the public opinion as 
regards the complicity of the Police. The Indian Mirror 
characterises the Report as a ‘ rem.arkable document which reflects 
great credit upon its author.’ But we must confess that the Resolu¬ 
tion of the Bengal Government is not quite as satisfactory. The 
public would have been glad if the Local Government had taken 
this opportunity to lay down a definite course of policy in respect 
of such regrettable occurences in the future. 
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CXMIMStCUU:. & mOtmiUAL 

TTse of Oom^eesed Fapexs 

Wheel$* rails, cannorf," horstf shbes, polishets fer gems, Ibicycles, 
asphalted, tutfes for or electric Wires ai^e made com¬ 
pressed papers. So many and various are the uses to whic^ paper 
can be put, that the possibilities of the paper Industry are almost 
endless. our capitalists clearly understand that India is a 
country rich in materials for paper-making and that strfihg and 
influential Syndicates can be formed upon co-operative basis. 

Indian Turpentine 

Samples of Indian turpentine which the forest Department of 
the United Provinces is now. manufacturing at its %ctories at 
Dehra Dun, Nairy Tal, and Nurpiir have been sent,to the, Imperial 
Institude in London for chemical examination .and exhibition in 
the Indian section, from which it is expected tlmy will be brought 
by the authorities to the notice of those interested in the trade. 
'I’he samples have also been sent to a large hrm of varnish makers 
in England for trial. 

Indian Coffee 

The production of coffee in India is restricted for the most 
part to a limited area in the elevated region above the south¬ 
western cost, the coffee lands of Mysore, Coorg, and the Madras 
districts of Malabar and the Nilgiris, comprising per cent, of 
the whole area under coffee cultivation throughout the country. 
There has been a decrease in the estimated area in each year 
since 1896, and in the three years, 1904-6, both inclusive, there 
has be^ a net decrease of ai,Sb4 acres, 

^ OamegSo and Indian U^angraueae 

A correspondent of “Capital" is responsible for the 
interesting stettement that several of the manganese mines in the 
Central Provinces are the property of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and 
for the still more interesting statement that the Sfbel ICing is 
making efforts to acqpire a controlling interest in alt the 
‘ nlimgftneser mines in India in which he is not already rejpresented. 
The correspondent to fact espies the shadow of a huge Trust.: The 


12 
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statements, however, look to be badly in need of confirmation. 
India is still very far from being the chief source of manganese. 
The industry has made great strides in the recent years, but, 
despite the cloud under which the Russian manganese industry 
has been labouring, only the richest ore has paid for working so 
far in India. The Russian industry is reviving, and the prospects 
for Indian manganese therefore are not over bright on the surface. 

Well Boilng in India 

Under the auspices of the French Government authorities, much 
progress has recently been made in the sinking of artesian wells in 
the Algerian Hinterland. Under the Government of Bombay, ex¬ 
periments are being carried out with considerable success in the 
Ahmednagar district in India in obtaining water from bore-holes. 
The operations in question commenced duiing the famine of 
1905-6. It is stated in the report of Mr. J. P. Orr, the collector 
of the above district, that in all 120 borings have been carried out 
in 53 wells of 36 villages. The wells treated are classified in the 
repoii in question under four heads—(i) those in which sufficient 
water came up through the bore-hole to render the deepening of the 
well unnecessary \ (2) those in which the supply of water obtained 
was at first adequate, but subsequently diminished to such an extent 
as to render the deepening of the well necessary ; (3) those in which 
water was tapped at a workable depth, but did not rise to the top 
of the bore, and thus entailed the sinking of a deeper bore-hole ; 
and (4) those where no water was encountered. These last cases 
were 53 in all. Roughly, 40 per cent of the borings were failures, 
23 per cent, were entirely suecessful, and the remainder involved 
the deepening of the wells. The cost of the borings is only from 
16 to 20 rupees each. It is proposed to carry on this work during 
the coming year in the Deccan with increased energy. 


GENERAL 

Mr. Asquith and India 

Opening a bazaar in Edinburgh for the Indian student’s 
University Club, Mr. Asquith said the problem of their relations to 
India was unique, and becoming harder as time advanced and 
circumstances changed. The increasitig difficulty was due to the 
growing complexity of social and economical conditions of India 
and to the fact that what used to seem an impenetrable barrier 
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between Evist and West was yielding to influences, constantly 
lessening racial and geographical distinctions. 

Indian Mahomedans and The Plagrue 

It is estimated that a quarter of a million RIahomcdans have 
died of plague in the Punjab, solely because they refused to 
evacuate iufectcd villages, on the ground that Mahomedans are 
forbidt/en to flee from the wrath of God. The principal maulvis 
flaw doctors) of the Punjab have now issued a fattva (judicial 
decision) declaring that the Koran expressly enjoins Mahomedans 
to quit places smitten by Allah with disease. The Government 
has welcomed this proclamation, and has offered to facilitate the 
the printing and publishing of an unlimited numbur of copies. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naorojl and the Governor of Bombay 

The Governor of Bombay sent to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
the veteran Indian politician, the first message of welcome he 
received on the arrival of the boat by which he travelled in Bombay 
liarbour. Mr, Ilaoroji, it will be recalled, has finally left England, 
after half a century.of residence here, to end his days in Bombay, 
and Sir George Clarke’s telegram, despatched from Mahablcsbwar, 
was as follows :—“ I cordially welcome you back to your native land. 
I trust your health is improved, and that you will live many happy 
years among the people on whose behalf you have so long laboured.” 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji sent the following telegram in reply 
“ Many thanks for such a hearty welcome. I am glad to say my 
health is improved. I cannot but accept gratefully your good 
wishes for labouring among my people.” 

Students And Politics 

The Madras Government has just issued disciplinary regulations 
governing the conduct of professors, teachers and pupils, in the 
colleges and schools which are under public management, or are 
aided or recognised by the Government, They set out with greater 
fullness and clearness than is now the case with the position of 
students, teachers and professors in regard to political agitations 
against the authority of the Government and the pains and penalties 
attaching thereto. They apply to Government schools and to colleges, 
as recognised and aided institutions. They fit in with the University 
rules on the same subject, so that action can be taken against 
recalcitrant institutions through the provisions of the University 
Act. 
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OODOlttfttiOll 

Proposals have been isSued bjr the Raihmy 
administraiions in India /or the constitution of a Board of 
Conciliation on the lines of that formed in England. It is proposed 
that there should be one board for each railway district, 
the compositicm probably being three employes and three 
railway officials. These mM prafeticaUy be courts of first instance 
for labour disputed Furtherj on '«ich .miltrays system there will 
be a head-quaters board, to vihich appeals Will lie. These boards 
will have before them for settlement disputes which the district 
boards have not been able to adjust. In case of the bead-quarters 
boards failing to arrive at a decision an arbitrator will be appointed 
such as a High Court Judge, who will give the final award. 

Liquor TwBLb In lAdia. 

The maxim that '** East is East and West is West^ does not 
receive much confirmation from the “ Orders of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment on the Report of the Excise Committee,*’ a document which 
has just been issued by bis Majesty’s stationers. It is a calm 
discussion of ways and means for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic in British India, and with the exessption of the' fact that local 
option is declared to be inappli^ble to the conditions of the country, 
there is nothing to Indicate that it is an Eastern and not a Western 
people for whom the recommendations are meant Tl>e proposed 
licensing machinery is to consist of the Revalue Officer of each 
district, the Commissioner or Superintendent of Police, and the 
municipal Comnii^onera. Shops *e not to be opened^ before 
sunrise nor after nine in the evening; Side by children under r4 is to 
be forbidden, nor must^ they bp allowed to buy, and soldiers and 
sailors and certain other persons are under a like prohibition. 
These at least are the Indian Government's recommendations. 

Cheap Postage Md/Phsap Press 

The circulation of Indian newspaper of the cheapest kind has 
been enormous^ increti^ed: .aiace the introduction, on the rsf 
January, 1904, of the low rate Of postage of a quarter anna (the 
equivalent ofafardimg) for six tohdis in weighs Irr s 990-01 the 
Post Office calculati^ that 3 s mllltcm of newspapers of all kinds, 
printed in English ot the vernaimlars, passed through Uietr hands; 
in igoi-oa the namb«r Imd fallen to millions; and in the 

following year it was 3a Jif mUUons. There was thus only ap inexOse 
of half-a million in three years, but thereafter the advance was vbty 
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rapid. In i904'05 the numb^ earried was 37^millions, and in the 
. official yeat srhicsh diet 3|«t (ast At W jl4 

Mra. Beaaaat on Baade Mataram 

In connection with the ninth anniversary meeting of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, Airs. Annie ^esant, as President of the 
Board of Trustees, delivered a notable speech oft fhe ajrd tlecentber. 
She said that in \hat College ibey ttieicT to ijhlfy Id^alty towards 
their Emperor with love of their motherland, and sd’they had put 
np the mottoes that evening '* lAmg Live Ihe ICing "' oh the ode 
hand and Battde Mataram on the other. Beferririg to the cry of 
Bandt Mataram she urged that it was a mistake to suppose that it 
was seditious. It was the outcome of one of the noblest sentiments 
of the human heart, ms, patriotism. 

Surat add^tba Oougraas 

It is retnarkabte that Siwat, which has been made notorious 
during the recent Congress sessions on account ot the savage display 
of violeftt temper by the Wild ejitremisr Mr. Tilak and his foolish 
followers, may be said to be the cradle in Whidi dite British founda¬ 
tions of sUprefnaC]r wase fiitt laid, ft was at Surat, says the Statesman 
on the authority Of Mr. ^orreiit, that Biltish eftterprise after roaming 
over Indian seas' first furled its wandering sail ^and established 
a small factory which proved to be the foondatioh of a great 
Oriental trading company, for the factory .at Surat, in less 
than a Century, expanded Into an Empire which in,'extent of 
territory and in multitude of Subjects rivalled' Rome fSurat 
nowr is a place of small Importance compared with its ^eat 
neighbour, Bombay, and the Splendfel dtles in other parte of fedia 
which have 'grown and flourished under British dominance^ hut it 
remains a place of industry, owns a number of steam cotton mills, 
and is still famous for its haiid-woveniaflk'brocades and embroideries, 
its inlaid work and carved sandal wood. As a city, however, it is but 
a relic of its fronier grandeur, when, as we are reminded py an 
editorial articlp ih the Nindustak Review hoticoJ elsewh^^e, it was 
one of the chief cUiw, under ^e "Mogul firuperbrs. Accordlttg to 
Afalabari^s Gujemt and the Gujeraiis^ written m iSSs, its rapid ruld 
can be traced to disastrous fires and floods and the rise arid pro¬ 
sperity of the. island town of Bombay. Ruin is not the word to employ 
in speaking of Surat hoWa^ys, however, for since Mi*. Malabarf, 
wrote. , it has undergone a'renaissance,'and as we have said it pi 
once njore thriving even if only m a small way. 
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The Inoian Review 

The pecetnber number. of Mr. Natesan’s Monthly^ contaii^ 
some very useful end instructive articles. The place of honor is 
given to a paper tm English Indiffannce to India Mr. S. H. 
Swinny, Editor of the JPositivist Review. Kao Bahadur M. Adi- 
narayana lyah, Retired Deputy Commissioner, writes on Decentralisa¬ 
tion and Administrative Reforms. He deplores the absence of touch 
between the rulers and the ruled and, as a step towards the remedy¬ 
ing of the evils of the present system, pleads for the establishment 
of Advisory Councils in the districts and in the taluks and the 
revival of the Panchayet system in the villages. This is followed 
by a lengthy contribution by Mr. N. C Kelkar of Poona on 
Arbitration as a form of Swddeshism. As an effective step to put 
a stop to the increase of litigation, it is desirable that arbitration 
courts should be established in every part of the country, and in 
this connection Mr. Kelker gives an account of -the m’bitration 
courts which were successfully created and worked in Poona some 
years ago with the help Of the officials and non-officials. Mr. C. 
Hayavadana Rao describes Surat ^dfwiirw/ and Modem in the course 
of a lengthy article. There is a lengthy sketch of the life and 
career of the Hon. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, President of the Surat 
Congress, which is accompanied by a shabty likeness of the 
illustrious man. < Among other> contributions of interest may be 
mendoned Indids National Anthem,'Muslim Women in Turkey by 
Rev. Canon Sell and Lemn Qrass Oil by Mr. A. M. Sawyer. 

77 ie IRnditsfan ^^iew 

The hundredth number of the Hindustan Remew is a splendid 
literary treat. It opens with a su^estive paper on A Betrayal 
and its Aftermath in the course of which the learned Editor of the 
Indian Opinion advises us to hold meetings, all over India, on one 
day, in which only one subject should be discussed, 'the Sacrifice 
by the Imperial Government of the interests of Indians in South 
Africa.' The only resolution to be passed should protest indignant¬ 
ly against 'the manner in which Imperial pledges have been broken 
Imperial promises falsified and Imperial protection withdrawn.’ 
The writer further suggests that Indja abould send to the Transvaal 
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a short message consisting ofthe wfMRb, "India expects every Indian 
to do his duty.” The second article on l%e Sfu^ of Law in India 

is the revisede|l^,fi|||^)fflf^.|ei^-£|l<.t|fkc^^ thf 

^dents of the Bombay School of |^w' by the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Chandavarkar. The Rev. 0 . F. Andrews whose sympathies for 
India apb. wal| jrn^n dilates Upon T7ie Faiiiion of Educated IntEans. 
Mr. K. Natarajan writes cm Social E^oim iu hti&ci tuid' eondfudet 
to observe that;, it is *not a pusiltSnhnous^ oree^ but that it is a 
consistent programme of prae^cal work'having definite natiotnd 
ends in view.’ fLa|a ^ Frithwipal Singh liasse's ondet review thi 
Proposed Indian Reforms adumbrated by Ma John Morleyv Dh A. 
Suhrawardy has a paper on Islam and Empire of ilte Far West 
Mr. Iswar Saran describes the preset position of TtV Atya Sattsaf 
which, according to the v^iter, ‘ manfully endeavours to live up 
to its convictions. It is a living force which is^ on the whole, 
working for the good of, the Hindu society.’ Mr. C. Y. Chintamani 
contributes a highly learned paper cm Science^ Education and Industry, 
Mr. Satya Chcmdra Mukerjee’s biographlcal sketch of the Hon’bte 
Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, ’the foremost man of his generation 
among his countrymen,* is m^mt to be a profitable and inspiring 
study. The Editor lamself takes-a Eirds-eyo Piew of Sitrat: The 
number closes with Some views and reviews, criticisms and dis-' 
cussions followed by some notes on Tie Kayastha World as usual; 


Tht Hodem RenHtw. 

The place of honour in the December number of the Mdltm 
Review is assigned to an able paper from the pen of Prof. B. A. 
Wodehouse whose atteo^t to ascertahi The Plate of Philosopl^ in 
Education is really admirable. Mr. C. Y; Chintamani'takes up 
nearly six pages for a consideration d Tie Reforms that we really 
want. Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur’s of the Incident 

of his Early Life is yet to be continued. Rev. C. F. Andrews 
dwells upon The Outlook of our political activities in the course of 
an admirable article. Mr. Akshoy Kumar Maitra pf Rajshahi 
gives an historical account of Gour under the Hindus which is 
followed by Mr. Mahomed Ali's views on The Advisory Councils, 
Mr. Shaik Chili cdntfibutes an interesting article cm Raja Vikrain 
and Fakir, Mr. Ramananda Cbatteijee himself writes as many as 
five articles including a timely account of Acfrt/ and we are rjjally 
jealous of fhe energy 
conducts his periocti^ 


with which the Editor of the 
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tffii iQOVVMSBR 

Pftt« 

i/ 11jeSedrtf(^uj»feirtirtg#lJft^ of 

<ih« V!eenj^a^6ou^l IlMtM lir Si^ 4 . '' ' ^ 

-ii.‘ 1tb «hf '^h Higli Cqtut .ia. .ikf 

MMom^ 'f >; ' • *■ . 

3. /Xba .I 4 Mf|^ ;Cott£s;r«l^ Kai&ia^taiyr uader 

thepj* 5 id« 0 <;y p|[^j5j.^^at^ii^r%.Uatb-^^ , ^ , 

6, A bi^ka otn \a B^yiba^ a heavy , 4 ,amage- 

7. _^Mr. ^DactabM tavlves a^ Bj^ba^ to spend thf rest 

of his days in tHie land bf his birtb. 

9. X btg ACahoinedab Meeti^ was hetd in Calf^ Hab, l«^don, 
to protest against the T^dnsvallAsfatieLeglslat^. * ’ ' 

10. " The Ab-tndia' Standing Con^i^ss (TOmmtttSe decides, in a 

meeting held at Bodtbay, fo dimge theoswMS of the Congress from 
Sfagpnr to Sdraik ^ >’ v'-. ,'■ "'■'t * 

m- The ebacfevol. Sedibioa^^agiiini^ |dr. A, Banefieoief the 
Caktttta Basis \mt^tl|M9twi^;h%f|nd^^ >he ,Govern- 

inent ofJengal Qap^a *^1^, Oppalkrishna 

13. A hea^ cyclone l^is ^celli^^ hlinto 

delivers a remarl^able speech at* Hyderabad. 

14, Mr. Keir Hardie arrives at Cbfoinbo; The Ranchi Railway is 
opened by Sir Andrew Fraser Stilh gteat'cereiDony. 

16. The Lieutenant-tibvdn^'-dirtfte Xfl P. lays the foundation- 
stone ctftbw'$anskt!kil!flttsger&Sbinffy at ' 

18. Lata Laipat Rat. aad^jSbniafr 4 di< $nsh'aniwttaaX.ahorafrom 
Mandalay. The E. !• ''R« atrbtgi' hegse*^- tTha. -Rangoon Bar protests 
against the judicial-changes 

19. T.hb bladras High Cpa^t i(iir4^ peyment of the fir^ dividend 
in the Arbutbiiot insolvency ^t.tbe ra^p j^ tan pies in the rupee. 

20. Mr. nhaskar Vishnu diHie Veh^^nk ts sentenced to two year’s 
simple imprisonment on a ch^e of bedfribn. 

21. Mr. Syed*^ Mahomed dt MadhuT is ire-elected'to the Supreme 

Legisladve'Couitetl;. ’ ' ■ , ' ' ■ 

^3. A'Sfrike is t^sprehanded An the Bengal Ifai^r^ "" 

14. Or, Rash'Bdiiiliy Qkoset:'U uniminioiisTy ^elifcte^ of 

Che asrd Goagresa by^^Sunef Reoipliciii dommfNee^ ^ V 
, .,-2A Aterrih 4 a^e'bi»aki-oirt'aCi|»»cknw^ ^ „f;' --w. 

28. Thejfriefh anniy«esai7,.ef tj||ie.jreUef of.fuic^^ ^ 

. j^adiet ^^ancjt* at in 

Calcutta ,.i^r ^^aryey,A 4 a|aii^iAakl^^ 

day politics. , ' ' , ' ,>•/ 
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REFLECTIONS ON MEN AND THINGS 

L BY THE EDITOR 

^^^Jiemost^nfortunate feature of our present situation seems 
to us to be the fact that politics absorbs the entire 
attention and activity of the educated community 
• of India. For some years past, politics has bulked 
very largely before the public attention of India, even to the 
utter exclusion of every other thing that goes to make a nation 
great and powerful. If one would carefully enquire into the 
entire question of national well-being, he would not take a long 
time in coming to the conclusion that politics alone cannot 
raise a nation or solve its multitudinous problems. 

In the history of the ancient world we read of many peoples 
who made politics their main, perhaps the only, concern of their 
public life. With the decadence of their political influence, 
these nations of old have gone down to obscurity-unwept and 
un-honoured. Perhaps the only differentiating element in the 
old and modern civilization is the important fact that the modern 
represents many-sided activity while the ancient represented 
only the progress of arms. ’Phe days of steel and strife, of 
chivalry and gallantry, of prowess and heroism are gone,—passed 
away for good. To-day the modern world boasts of its records 
not in the number of slain and wounded in a battle-field, not in 
the number of provinces or countries brought under subjection, 
not by the intensity or the force of despotism or autocracy, but 
in the manifold researches and investigations which have widened 
human visions, taken off all narrownesses and prejudice.s from 
the greater part of the world, and made human life more happy 
and enjoyable. The heroes of the ancient world were such men as 
Caesar and Alexander the Great, while the heroes of to-day are those 
who have invented the steam engine and wireless telegraphy, the 
discoveries of electricity, radium and phonograph and the men 
who have established the claims of antiseptic treatment and 
are finding new remedies for all human ailments. Future 
generations of men may forget the heroes of hundred fights 
of an earlier day, but no history of mankind can ever ignore 
the services rendered to our race by such men as George 
Stephenson and Marconi, Madame Currie and Edison, Lord Lister 
and Dr. Koch. Not muscle nor courage but brains and intellect now- 
a-days decide the claims of a people to be considered great. The 
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test of the civilization of to-day is the knowledge we can contribute 
to the widening of the visions of life, reducing and restricting its 
dangers and difficulties, and turning everything found in Nature to 
some good account. It is by this test of civilization that nations wij^ 
be judged now and hereafter, and it is of the utmost’^-nnortanc'" ^iiat 
every people of the world should equip itself to go through 
this test with as much success as possible. 

Taking the case of India, we ow’n it to a feeling 'of shame 
that we have in the present age done nothing by our researches 
or efforts to promote human happiness or advance human 
civilization. India ha.s not always, as every body knows, been a 
decadent country. There has been a time in the history of our 
country when our forefathers led and guided human civilisation 
and made ample contributions not only to our religious and moial 
conceptions, to metaphysical speculation, to the industrial and 
economic pursuits of life, but also to every department of human 
knowledge. We have fallen off a long way from that position. We 
now console ourselves with memories of the past and what is worse, 
we feel that beyond revering our past and condemning the present 
we have not any work to do for our future. Educated India as a 
body has shut its eye against intellectual, moral and social 
progress. We have also kept ourselves away from a close study of 
all physical, chemical and mechanical sciences, from the study 
of medicine and bacteriology and of such other subjects as are 
of material interest to every people. We have not so long 
taken part in the world’s record of progress in the departments 
of sea and aerial navigation, in annihilating distance and uti¬ 
lizing and controlling the elements of nature for the use and service 
of man. This so far as scientific investigations go. As regards in¬ 
tellectual rationalism, nine out of ten of us have not been able to 
free ourselves from the thraldom and tangle of a world of supersti¬ 
tion and prejudices. As ill luck would have it, we have unfortunate¬ 
ly succeeded in burdening our religion with a very clumsy mythology 
and drowning all higher conceptions of the godhead by the reverence 
we pay to ghosts, goblins, snakes and trees. Even the deities who 
are supposed to be responsible for the spread of cholera, small-pox 
and all sorts of cutaneous disorders extort in some parts of the 
country our unstinted homage and worship. We have indented a 
large amount of adventitious awe and fear to keep us from drifting to¬ 
wards free-thinking. In the attempt to keep out free-thinking, the 
spirit of thinking teasonably has also been lost in India. We cannot 
now argue a point without a bias or eschew personal considerations 
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from the discussion of public subjects. We are yet far from establish¬ 
ing a reign of law a nd reason in India. This so far as our progress 
in rationalism goes. In the domain of moral and social progress, 
\we have not yet begun to detect and realize the plague-spots of 
o\jfe, far beginning to correct them. Even to-day, in 

the IjeffflTRtig of the twentieth century, in most parts of India, 
the Pariah and the Sudra are looked down as abominations, the 
infant widoiJ is condemned to a life of compulsory celebacy and 
privations, the Saiee is occasionally burnt in the funeral pyre 
of her dead lord, without drawing a drop of tear from the 
stony heart of our Society. The question of female education 
and of female emancipation is amongst many classes of the 
people still a question of mere academic interest. Good neighbourly 
feelings that once used to be the characteristic and prominent 
feature of Indian communal life has well-nigh disappeared and 
an anxiety to avoid the law has replaced the moral instincts of 
the race. Caste, inspite of the leavening influence of western 
education, maintains in the villages almost as strong an influence 
as it ever did. Social exclusiveness constitutes as remarkable 
a feature of Indian Society to-day as it was in the days of Rainanuj 
and Chaitanya. 'I'he ideas of sexual morality continue to be 
as lax a$ they were in the sixteenth century, and polygamy and 
polyandry still prevail amongst many clans and communities in 
India without let or hindrance. 

The above does not furnish us with a happy or hopeful 
outlook. Are w'e to sit still and do nothing to remove the evils 
just mentioned ? Should politics continue to absorb all our 
time, attention and energy to the exclusion of social, moral and 
intellectual questions? Shall we go on continuing to criticise 
others and never think of mending ourselves ? These are questions 
which W'e seriously put to New India today. 

If we cannot, and will not, march abreast of the intellectual 
progress of the day, put our house into order and mend our 
ways, India can never be expected to be great. Politics alone 
will not elevate us into a great nation nor the fine art of criticism. 
Nor the salvation of India can ever come thrrough such agencies 
as the press and the platform only. We must do, dare and 
die—do golden deeds and dare and die for moral and social 
principles, for moral and social advance. One of the happiest 
and most hopeful signs of the times in India at the present day 
is that a national consciousness is steadily gaining ground amongst 
all classes of the people and that the ‘ better mind ’ of this country 
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is being educated to a sense of nationality. As a result of this 
awakening, we are just now witnessing an industrial renaissance 
in India. Much spade work has admittedly been done in this 
department at considerable sacrifice and risk. In the field of politic^/ 
also, a number of men are coming to the fron^in every 
the country to bear the brunt of battle and the trou 61 S*^r ini the 
fight. India has reasons to be proud of these men. But where 
We the mfen who will save her from intellectual .thraldom, 
establish the reign of law and reason in this country, remove 
all her social wrongs and iniquities, and carry her standard 
forward in the moral world ? Where are the men who will 
always stand up for righteousness, purity, truth and justice and brave 
all the censure and abuse bf the wicked tongue and face the 
music of violent opposition ? Where are the men who will 
sacrifice all that they have <>n earth for promoting the interests 
which make for peace, contentment and happiness? Hundreds 
of our young men ought to come forward from every part of 
the country to make researches in the domain of all sciences 
and knowledge, bind themselves together to fight all social 
evils and carry war into the enemies’ camp to remove all sorts 
of prescriptive social wrongs and vice. We all feel to*<lay a pride and 
a sensation of joy when We utter the sweet words, Bande Mataram. 
But how many of us can realize that we have no right to hail 
our motherland so long as we do not see her out of a degraded 
and degenerate environment. Politics no doubt is good and 
no one is so foolish as would not admit the wisdom of its 
cultivation ; but progress in political ideas without parallel progress 
in social, moral and intellectual departments is powerless to elevate 
a nation or make it great. We hope, in the rush and press 
of political agitation and turmoil, Young India will not lose sight 
of its more important duties and actions and allow India's name 
to be dragged any longer in the category of half-civilised countries. 

Not only a free and self-governed India, but an India free 
from all superstition and prejudice, all narrowness and ignoiance— 
an India which will thiitk -and work out the problems of life not 
by the reflected light of the West but with the light that she can 
herself generate, an India which will regain her position as Teachei 
of the World—such is our conception of the future of our country. 
All our best efforts should be devoted towards the realisation of this 
ideal, and if we fail to rise equal to the- occasion we should very 
much like, in the language of Prof. Huxley, some 'kindly comet’ to 
appear and to sweep dear mother India out of existence. 
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THE LAR(il:ST 

HOMEOPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT IN THE EAST. 

Lahiri & Co., 
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Head Estab.:—35, Collej^e St., Calcutta. 

BRANCHES: 

1. Bhawanipur. 68. Russa Road. 

2. Karabazar. 2-2, Ronf if Id's I ane. 

3. Sovaba/ar, 295 I. Upper ('.hitpur Road. 

4. Bankipur, Patna. 

5. Patna City—Patna. 

6. Muttra, II. Province. 

We keep a lar^c sUxk ol Iresh ;uul <^eiuiin(? 
Monneopatliie Me<liriius, IBooks, InstrumtaUs and 
all otlier rfajuisites ol IMnsici.ins and Snri^eons 
ready for sak;. just roceivrd ,( laryo ct)iisit^mneiit 
of Fresh iimdifines and Lritest Fiihiic.iLions. 

For all 
Sights. 

Eye Glasses of t'very dos('nptions, cliords, chains, 
Artificial eyes &c, are kept ready for sale. 

All ord<‘rs and orciilist’s prescription entrusted 
to ns are executed with the greatest care and 
promptitude. 

Price Cist and tbe free book, *Xreatnient of 
common Jlilments** on abblication. 
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Baldness, Fbr Preseryirtg, ' 

and Rendering the Hair Beauti^Tly> Sc^ 
for removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c., alEo ^ 
Restoring Grey Hair to its Original Colqit 
Under Princ<^: Patronage and suppmi 
FpffTH^rfiAm direct to the noted Chtefs, Regents, Pni^ 

Rajas and Mohar^a^, ^vep^tlte Ind^ 

Empire. ^ 

For Sample philas please send postage stamps worth two anQ|i 

Price of one Phial . Re. i o 

Packing and postage . „ o 5 0, 

OUR SIDDHA MAKARADHWAJA prepared by 8cien4 
DC process from pure gold cures all sorts of Fevers, allays anorei^i 
and loss of appetite, dispels all sorts of neuralgic pain, removisv 
every kind of disorder of the respiratory organs, and regulates 
improves the digestive function. It infustt.'ciotisi^erable i^ier ii^ 
the nerves and en«d)le8 the constitution to bear any amount^ 
strain and trouble. It is the best anti viql^ ^tenjiive in ^ 
Hindu Pharnmcopia.. It is said that ar tJu suffeti^ 

hupMHity the Gtmt GodiShitfd kadpt^f^i^'itie tha^Siddhas 
hence its name—the *Siddha Makaradhwaja* Price pec t^a Rs. 80:>* 
A'Week’s measure Rs. 3 only. ^ 

BATARIMARbAli | 

HELP FOR THP. HELPLESS . ' ,. 

To-4ay there are thousands cjf helpless, .j?jipp|^d» 

Rheumatics looking out with feverish anxiety ftw'a curfflro tl^ 
sufferings They have been disappointed so miity thneaihai^oti^ 
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been discovered a true cure for Rhedhlatisih. It has cured cam 
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ha^5 ‘ever been offered to the In4hni 
Public. SuRAMA is a triumphant 
success of pure Swadeshi art to meet 
requirements of Indian Ladies 
and Gentlemen, who were $o long 
in need of a cheap, desirablei UOd 
genuine article of luxury and a daily 

necessity, 

SUf^AMA—cools' the brain, removes scurf 
and dandruff, makes the hair seftt -promotea Ha 
growth, improves the general complexion and 
secures sound and refreshing sfeep# Indian 
Ladies will find thii. drifelet an lut^kpvitabk 
necessity and luxt^,fcr'"<jWr 
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materials and workmanehip at moderate charges* 
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in the differeat fields of htnoan settVitVi and to f9Ctis ainliln readable jCon)DB|s,- 
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fuMu Optniw was started in i86a In the 4]); years sinfjp then it has 
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The need for a paper like Q^nicH increases .wi^ Ae- yearS| for 
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enable him tO Mi^lV understand what is going tm hi^he wtwld.^- ' 
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has beeotna favourite of all ? 


-It is tb« most Kfined, carefully me(ftcated» delicious per* 
ftuned hair oil of the day. 

best-remedy for all sorts of cer^rat weakocsses, 
for restoring, beautifying and preventing premature loss of 
the hair—for keeping the constitution fit for hard physical and 
mental labour by its sedative influence on the nervous system. 
BdCHIlfd—fts perfume is unsurpassed in lasting freshness and delicacy, 
Ladia universally like it for its hair producing and beautifying 
qualities and, unlike others, it does not cause stickness of 
the hair. 

BdtHtlff—Its cheapness in price has brought it within the reach of all. 

Price per 80s Phial As. 12 Per V.P.P. Re. 1*3 as. 

3 os Phial Rsf. 2-2 do. Rs. 2-15 as. 

€4l|ttiOII! The unprecedented popularity of our Huiltjll K<lllllll4i 
€aila has led to many worthless imitations. Please always 
insist on having fCuntal Kaumudi and refuse all substitutes. 
What eminent Personages say ;— 

Sir Ohaader Madhab Gbose, Kt. Chieffustiu, High Courts Calcutta : 

I have myself used Kuntal Kaumudi Taila— In my opinion it is 
one of the best hair oils in the market—soothing and deliciously 
scented. 

Hoa 4 de Mr. Jnstiee Saroda (foaraa ViVta—Ju/lge, Higk Court, Cakntta: 
Kuntal Kaumudi Taila is deliciously scented and extremely sooth* 
ing in its action. I like it very fouch. (Tr;) 

H. H. The Maharanl of Oooch-^har, 0.1. 

Graciously informs : Kuntal Kaumuoi is one of the best prepara* 
tions of hair oils sh^ has ever tried, 

Mr. Sorendra Nath Bannerjee—n* Ptopltt iMtdet ; 

Kuntal Kaumudi keeps the brain cool—its perfume is sweet and 
lasting. 

H. H. TheMaharani of Mayarbhaid she has been very much pleased 
with the sweet odour and brain>cooling properties of Kuntal KaV* 
Muoi Taila. She uses it daily. 

H. H. The Ma har a nl of Hptwa t Kuntal Kaumudi Taila a highly 
perfumed hair oil—ope of the best of its kind. The taila is used by 
her children. 

Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak—JAe Great Marhatta NatiomlUt : 

I have used Kuntal Kaumudi Taila can recommend it as a 
Sv/alkshi prodpct of great medicinal efficacy. It is cooling to the 
brain and possesses a fragrance,!^fresh flowers. 

Kaviraj Rakhal Chandra ^n 

<0, CORNWAUJS ST, CALOrTTA. • 




EPILEPSY 


fKHO 


FITS 


Trench’s Remedy an undoubted 

cure 


I ^Oer 1000 %4timonia{4 in 


one year. 

Pamphlet containing valu¬ 
able information to sufferers 
sent Post Free 

ON APPUCATION 

Totlilll Sharp A Coi 
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TRY OUR 

BAKUL, JASMINE, LILY OF 
THE VALLEY AND 
OTHER PERFUMERIES 

and von will be convinced that 
they stand peerless 
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M. L. BOSE & Co. 
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Specialist in Female and Infantile Maladies as well as in 

Brain-dkbangkments, Urinarv disorders, Wounds, 
Ulcers, Rheumatism and other old and 

OBSTINATE DISEASES 

KAVIRAJ 

TARIT KUMAR 5EN-QUPTA 

Kavyabenode's 

AYURVEDIVA OUSHADH BHANDAR 

76, CORNWALLIS STREET, CALCUTTA. 

The best perfumed and Medicated 

HAIR OIL 

HAIMABATI 

'I'his is an excellent Preserver 
and Invigoraior of the hair. It 
cures head-ache, removes Dizzi- 
ness, Debility of the brain, short- 
sight, Weakness of Memory, 
Vertigo and other similar mala¬ 
dies. It arrests the falling off of 
tlie hair and leadily biings about 
a new growth. It cures sleepless¬ 
ness and its fragrance lasts for 
a long time. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Saroda Cbaran Mitra is 
of opinion that ‘ this is a very 
good scented oil for use on the 
head having cooling properties.’ 

Priu Saih V.P. Price Cash V.P. 

One Phial ... As. 8 ... As. 13 .Six Phials ... Rs. 2-6 Rs. 3-2 
Three Phials Re. 1-4 Re. 1-12 One Dozen... Rs. 4-8 Rs. 5 '*^* 

A NEW EPOCH IN THE AYURVEDA! 

KSHATARI GHRITA AND KSHATANASHAK TAILA 

These are wonderful Inventions of the twentieth century. Patients 
are no longer required to hazard the perils of surgical operation. 
All sorts of simple, chronic and constitutional skin-diseases including 
Pimples, Blotches, Sinuses, Syphilitic eruptions, Carbuncle.s, CancCT, 
Piles, Fistulse, Itches, Uiticaria and Eczema are radically cured in a 
very short time. Those who are under the impression that ulcera¬ 
tions are not cured without Allopathic surgical treatment should 
try these medicines before they allow their persons to be cut up with 
all manner of butchery. We firmly assure them that their ground¬ 
less conviction will certainly be removed. These medicines have 
been tried and highly spoken of by most of the leading citizens and 
Allopathic Physicians of Calcutta. Each phial sells at one rupee. 

Catalogue and Almanac ipe sent post Uee on application. 



















“ FATE.” 


The ancients, it is well known, held a firm beiief 
that “Fate” detet‘ht!ned, to some degree, one’s future, 
which has continued down to the present generation, 
even among many of the highly educated, .and why 
should it not when it is an established fact that “there 
are many things on earth that the mind of man is i«i« 
capable of understanding.” 

* 

Whether we believe in “Fate’^ or not we cannot 
fail to be interested in what has been believed by 
many, among them some of the wisest men, through 
all ages, especially concerning one's own “Fate.” 

The predictions given are founded on ancient 
records, although we cannot vouch for their truthful¬ 
ness, blit leave it entirely to you and “ Fate.” 

The above is the introduction of “ Doan's Book 
/S OF Fate,” a most interesting and amusing publication 
^ that is supposed to tell one's fortune as accurately as 
the most noted fortuneteller, a specimen copy of 
which we have just received with the compliments 
of the publishers, 

The front cover has a most beautiful picture of 
what is supposed to be the “ Goddess of Fate,” and 
is without doubt an artistic piece of work. 

That “Doan's Book of Fate” may become 
popular, we are instructed to say, if our readers 
send their names plainly written to “ Doan's ” P, 0. 
Box 20, Bombay, and state they read the notice 
in this paper, the book will be sent entirely free of 
charge. 

" Send for it now as you will be pleased,” and be 
sure you mention this paper, otherwise it will no 
sent free. " 


uiDV m oriental soaps so popular 



'because the^ Ate- — 

I. T he best for Skin & Complexion* 

2* Absolutely pure* 

3* Delightfully Scented, 

4, Heonomic and Cheap. 

5, 1 lie Product of Indians Leading Factory, 

l?>. oik'i'cd (i(j(iiivsr (KHiikNciNoit 

or iiijiiiioiLs ClK'inlaiLs. 
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